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The use of neutralized color in background form is admirably shown 
in this illustration. The qualities of retinement and distinction are well 
brought out In the choice and arrangement of a finely keyed complemen- 
tary color scheme. Attention value Is secured through the treatment of 
the car In the lower foreground and a perfect balance Is obtained through 
the size and the placing of the name at the top left. This adds a dignified 
quality in harmony with the goods advertised. 
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PREFACE 

Until recently the scientific study of advertising has been 
confined chiefly to practitioners in the field and to those who 
were more or less definitely preparing for work in the profes- 
sion. Now, 'however, the subject has been recognized as 
advantageous, if not essential, to any general course of train- 
ing in business. Hence, a course in advertising is now a part 
of the curriculum of practically every university or other edu- 
cational institution giving systematic instruction in business 
subjects. 

The present volume is offered as a text-book for such 
courses. It is a condensed and simplified version of "Advertis- 
ing, Its Principles and Practice." The original book, which 
is now in its second edition, has been widely accepted as the 
standard treatise on advertising for the practitioner and the 
student. The only disadvantage to its use as a text-book has 
been its bulkiness — the necessary accompaniment of its compre- 
hensive and detailed treatment. 

Little, if any, of the material found in the original volume 
could be omitted in a work to be used by the practitioner; 
therefore this condensed edition is not to be considered as a 
substitute for the original. For the use of students in the 
classroom, however, it has been found practicable to eliminate 
some of the illustrative and explanatory matter and to confine 
the book to a presentation of the essential principles with onlv 
such illustrations as are needed to make these principles 
absolutely clear. A slight rearrangement has also been made 
to adapt the book to the methods of the usual advertising 
course. 

It is believed that the present volume will prove to be 
equally as sound and practical as "Advertising, Its Principles 
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and Practice" with the added virtues of greater compactness 

and workability as a classroom text { 

New York City, December, 1919. 



Note — ^The advertisements throughout the book have been 
selected hecause of their illustration of specific principles, and their 
use should not be taken to indicate unqualified approval or con- 
demnation of any advertisement as a whole. 
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The Principles of Advertising 



CHAPTER I 



WHAT IS ADVERTISING? 



Historical Development. — The progress of advertising dur- 
ing the twentieth century has been so remarkable as quite to 
overshadow its earlier development. In fact, its rapid prog- 
ress has caused m any peo ple to accuse this branch of market- 
ing of being new and experimental, and to overlook the part 
it played in the earlier growth of business. The truth is that 
advertising ha^_teerT~a^DCTa^ selling Of goods for 
moreTHan two centuries. ~ ' 

These -fisudier applications of publicity to business appear 
at this time crude and of little moment; yet these announce- 
ments formed a fundamental part of the sale of goods and 
were used to draw attention to wares of various kinds in all 
parts of the civilized world. As a matter of record, some 
form of public sign has been usual for thousands of years, 
but a dverti sipg in any way comparable with the work of today 

began with the pytpn<;inn of thp ^f^ of prir|tj|7{y ^f|d ^^^ cpr^oH 

oT^ducation m reading and writing. So closely has^adver- 
tising^iiJilOLi'aLud ItsefL-iSth- Eusine^T'growth .that a study of 
advertising frr>nV^^ bf'S^^^^^e r^f the j^jg^^^^^l^ century is 
almost a stndy of business progress. This "fact should be 
thoroughly appreciated, if the place of advertising in modern 
business is to be understood. 

The eno rmous increase in the possibi lities of production 
which were made available through tlje discovery-of-steam 
and electricity, introduced into business the great problems 
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•\\ j^l'flj ^5S^^q g>,)y}'t^,h gave an added stimulus to the use of all 
the forces of selling, and particularly added to the importance 
of the advertising force. 

The first year of the introduction of steam in Great Britain 
saw a growth of 300 per cent in the manufacture of cotton 
goods. This sudden and voluminous increase in prod uction 
>^feauired a corresponding increase in markets, and so the sell- 
ing problem — the pr ojjlem of getting rid of the manu factured 
goods-:ra rose. 

From that time continual improvement in the machinery 
of production, transportation, communication, etc., has in- 
creased the production of all classes of commodities by leaps 
and bounds, and added thousands of new commodities to those 
already in use. The problem of disposing of these goods be- 
came, consequently, more and more important. People had 
to be taught to use more material and many more varieties. 

This all meant, and means today, an increasing selling prob- 
lem. Coincident with this development ca me the s pread of 
education in readin g and writing , and its n atural consequence, 
the apptiOclJll Otl ol J ii£- W^^ 9 ^ piihlidty to business. The pos- 
sibility of reaching thousands of people in the same time re- 
quired for reaching one in personal selling, the small cost of 
this method, and the strength of its force, made advertising a 
natural move in meeting the requirements of marketing. 

Recent Growth. — In the minds of the public, the articles 
bought had usually been associated with the merchant who 
sold them, and not with the manufacturer who made them. 
This condition changed, for the necessity of enormous invest- 
ments in manufacture brought with it the necessity of more 
definite touch with the consumer, which could be secured most 
economically through the use of advertising. Some means of 
identification of^-the, manufacturer's goods by the^onsumer 
also became necessary, and "cbnBeqncfttly the. trade=injrkl the 
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appearance of the package, etc., were affected to an unusual 
degree. 

The enormo us develo pment of manufacturing units was 
the primary j:ause of tJie recent impet us given to advertising 
in mod ^nr-di v ei bMed:;3m£S^of industry. This mcrease in the 
size and cost of manufacturing units demanded a correspond- 
ing increase in the stability of business, so as to insure contin- 
ued returns upon the capital invested. Thisj[iiture-fibligation 
demanded a more definite cont rol of bus i]ie&e-4ban the sale 

to a ^1t;fffK11fr^f r>f ftm-Tnorl^^^ir^pr ^f f^*^\^r^lA^r^f*4^^^ prodUCt 

>nsumer. 



w ould g ive. As a consequence, a n aj 

giving individuality and identity to the particular product, be- 

came a necessary p^rf nf i-Itp sales proceedings. Coupled with 



the increasj ag^ competi tion betwe en manufacturing units and 
the cost o f tha t competition, firivinpr thn^e^ rn^^prns to take 
all avail able means to'*(ievelo p the mark et, the necessit ies of the 
case forced th e manufacturer to give particular at tgntion to ad- 
vertising which provided a means of massing some of the 
selifng operations under more definite control. 

The last twenty years have seen the greatest growth of ad- 
vertising. Up to the beginning of that time the increasing 
cost of marketing had been more than balanced by the decreas- 
ing cost of manufacture, so that prices could be continually 
lowered. The necessity for further sales methods was less 
apparent. The tendencies have changed in the last twenty 
years; the cost of marketing has increased far more rapidly 
than the economies of production, and the use of sales meth- 
ods designed to decrease or keep down the total cost of selling 
has become more important. 

During this time, therefore, the growth of advertising has 
been sufficiently great to surpass all its previous development. 
Furthermore, the f^giijfpm^^tfi nf ^/^tTip^fi'f;r>n in the adver- 
tising itself have ^^^2^^ ^ ^V^mt^QV ^ mattr^* of ^y^ial study 
involving, as it does today, detailed knowledge of the fields of 
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artj^,co£^wnting^rinting, meixhandising, consumers' habits, 
ledia, e mn oiTiic &, and^^arTuin T h eH j ^ ^ ^ stih' jWfs,^ ^fhp very 
haphazard method of" coiiducTingadvertising, visible in the 
earlier records of its use, is no longer possible, and the busi- 
ness now requires as much special training and study as older 
specialized branches. 

Lack of Exact Definition. — ^The word "advertising" has 
beui the subject of much suggested definition, and it is clear 
that up to the present it lacks any scientific limitations. As a 
matter of fact, advertising is not a fundamental* in itself, and 
consequently is not capable of the same definite limitations as 
a law or single operation. It is ang pplirat ion to busij iess of 
the force of pub licity and its defimt jons may va ry, therefore, 
with the extent-and^^haTarter^ol the application. 

The force of publicity may be compared to the force of 
electricity, in itself undefined, but used for definite industrial 
objects. It is true that, even in its operations, the force of 
publicity is not so definitely controlled as the physical force; 
nevertheless, in the extent of possible scientific developments, 
new applications, and undiscovered efficiencies of use, there is 
some similarity between the force of publicity in its industrial 
application and the use of electricity in its earlier stages of de- 
velopment. 

To define such a force or its application to business is 
futile until the practical limitations of that application are 
more fully understood and more thoroughly worked out. 
Nothing can be said except that it is the organized application 
of the force o f publicity to Ihe sa le of com mo9it ies7?r service, 
by increas(ng the public knowledgeHnH^desire for the items 
specified therein. — 



General Limitations of Advertising. — It follows from this 
definition of advertising that there are limitations to its value 
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and usefulness in connection with business, just as there are 
limitations to the value of machine-work in manufacturing. 

There are some things which, on account of the delicacy 
of treatment and the accuracy required, cannot be trusted to 
the most sensitive piece of machinery, but must be finished 
by the hand of a skilled craftsman. There are many things 
in the world of selling which are too delicate for the mass 
treatment accorded them by the advertising man, and which 
require the touch of the salesman to bring them to the desired 
conclusion. 

Advertising is limited by its own advantages to definite 
functions in certain fields. Its, use fcilness varie s with the char- 
acter of the product, the cu stomer, or^ thg^ purchase unit. It 
varies^wifh distribution, the charact er of the buving habit, and 
the extent 6t thF territory. Above all, it var ies with t he atti- 



tude of mind of the consumer toward the associations of the 

products'?^ """^ — 

^"Ko two cases will be exactly alike, but all will come under 
some one or two general classes which define the status of the 
advertising in relation to the personal selling. 

There are some cases where machine-work is of so little 
value that it could be dispensed with almost without a ripple. 
There are similar caggsJn s elling where the personal se lling 
ri>pf ^c^rw-o^ c^^^l^ ^1^ I'tT^p^i^j-pii^i fnrtrrr in rrlitlnn tn thr total 
operation that a dvertising can be dispens ed with, and the dif- 
ference hardly noted ; there are other c ases where a dvertising 
does al lj)r most nf <^hfr wr^rU^ so that the personal selling effort 
is oTminor importance in comparison with the whole mer- 
chandising requirement. 

Efficiency of Advertising. — ^From the statements just made 
it will be seen that advertising is not something definite that 
can be valued by certain measurements. Each of the factors 
which enter into it is modified in value by some of the circtim- 
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stances, so that the ultimate result involves the solution of a 
difficult problem. Some consideration may be given, however, 
to the general efficiencies which govern and the need for fur- 
ther investigations, so that these shall be properly and reason- 
ably measured. 

Advertisin g, in common with all selling workjdbccb&^ffi- 
ciencY^ ts value is undoubted, because of its small cost, but 
^ is as yet very low in the actual amount of work accomplished 
in comparisgn with the potentiality. 

There are excellent ixagQjas for this low effi ciency. On ac- 
co unt of its ex ponents, ad vertising has been t he subject of 
mu c^ suspicio n, it has been used without regard to its applica- 
bility, and it has scarcely been analyzed. This means, of 
course, that the investigation of advertising, and indeed all 
measures looking to its analysis, are of the utmost importance, 
and will repay the investigator many times. 

Advertising Has Changed Marketing Ideas. — ^As a matter 
of fact, this analysis of advertising is being made at the present 
time, and, as a consequence of the material brought to light 
from its consideration, the whole idea of selling is imdergoing 
a fundamental change. 

Like all mass methods of work, advertising is bounded by 
greater limitations, is less flexible, and is subject to less change 
than personal selling. For this reason, fa ctors wh ich assumed 
little or no importance before the i ntroduction _of advertising 
became of great moment atterward. 

Policies must bi fixedjind defined ; claims, agreements, and 
other it ems determ ined ; packa ges m ust be considered from an 
entirely new point ojLYiew. Where it was intended to sell the 
goods onlynSythe slow and private process of personal sales- 
men, things could be muddled through and changed from time 
to time as they proved to be wrong. When, however, it is de- 
termined publicly to state the claims, agreements, and policies. 
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to exhibit the package in the public prints with all the finality 
and vitality of the printed word, it becomes important that 
every possible factor should be considered and weighed so 
that no adverse point may militate against the success of the 
public campaign. 

By wrong methods of publicity, it is nhvioiif |]y j"g» ^g pos- 
sible to ed ucate the consum efs of ar| nrtirlr tn Hiililrr it as it 
is t o impres s tV|em favof^l^]y^ so that it become s difficult to 
muddle along without complete analysis pi Jiejatbale^tuation. 

"" Advantage of Written Over Spoken Word. — ^When the 
proper analysis has been made, however, advertising possesses 
qualities entirely different from those in the scope of personal 
selling, which so amplify and round out the selling plan as to 
add materially to its efficiency without regard to the com- 
mercial factors. 

Not the least of these qualities is the a dvantage of the writ- 
t en pver the spoken word . The intonation, inflection, and em- 
phasis which add so mu ch to the meaning of the spoken w ord 
ril^nTnlrr n^vny from it tho fixitj L belonging to the cold type. 

Where business was done, wVigrp grnnHg ^yff? s^ld. bv o ral 
me thods entir elv. a certain wa nt of {relief or r oliabtt ity, and 
a certain amount of suspicion, naturally attached to th^_siK)ken 



wnrfin rf fhf 's^lltr, because of the fact that thej were n ot 
recorded, and consequently without the proper limitations. 

•On the other hand, the te ndency of the m ind in general is 
to rrpjji- fVi#> rnnt^ ^'^^orrl wit^ ot^^o^- q f^^]| ninirnrn nf hrlirf 
It is only after considerable reasoning that suspicion may 
enter in and change this condition ; but the first impression of 
any written or printed word is that it speaks truthfully. This 
is logical, of course, because the writte n or printed is^rd has 
a d efinite me aning: this meaning is r\c\ al |<i;fef1 or in flnpnrA/l 
by inflections nr^ ;nf/^r.of}/^^c In fact, it may be limited at 
law because of this characteristic. Furthermore, it is a per- 
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manen t record, and can b e brought up to confro nt the man 
who wrote it at any timeT 



Print Has Implied Accuracy. — A peculiar measure of be- 
lief, moreover, attaches to the printed word because of the 
fact that it has been used in the majority of its work to convey 
accurate and concrete information, news, and impressions, all 
of which had values of their own, were either an accurate rep- 
resentation of facts, or were expressed with full sincerity. 

As a consequence of this, the advertiser is obliged to meas- 
ure his business from an entirely different point of view when 
he wishes to take advantage of the potential force of the 
printed word. It can r^p^Hijv he geen th at on accou nt of its 
peculi ar vab ^p; f^flvpr|i<;inpr y^m perpetuate t he.j£D:ors of busi- 
ness mst..a«-4:«adU)z-4i&4^-¥t41^ 

"Purthermore, because of the fact that it is not influenced 
by personal idiosyncrasies and the fluctuating value which ac- 
crues from contact with an individual in a personal way, it is 
affected by mistakes which are apparently of little importance 
in the old method of oral selling. It may not be a very seri- 
ous matter to put your goods in a package which is not en- 
tirely convenient when you start to sell it, through a few sales- 
men, to a few people. Mistakes can be rectified in these cases 
at a later period without causing much trouble. Where, how- 
ever, you wish to introduce this package to several million peo- 
ple at the same time, with the idea of rapidly acquainting them 
with it to the extent that it will became one of the familiar 
sights, it IS of vast importance that the package should repre- 
sent as nearly as possible the acme of convenience. It will 
be just as easy to familiarize those millions of people with 
the mistake in your package as it is to acquaint them with the 
value of the goods, in which case, instead of making several 
million customers, you will have succeeded in eliminating them 
from your possible patronage. 



CHAPTER II 

THE WAY IN WHICH ADVERTISING IS USED 

General Function of Advertisings — Advertising is the m a- 
chine , or bulk, mgtli2ijai,,5fiUing. It is directed to large groups 
of the public and attempts to turn them in the direction of the 
advertiser and his product. It is used, therefore, either to 
supplant the personal selling force, to supplement it, or to 
act upon it. 

In some cases the printed method of selling in bulk is the 
only method used. This is the method employed by the mail- 
order house, which secures its business by advertising in peri- 
odicals and through catalogues. In this case the personal 
selling force is eliminated, and the whole proposition is put 
up to the customer, his approval secured, and his order placed 
without the personal representative of the seller having been 
called in at all. 

Where the salesmen of the house call upon the distributors 
only, the advertising is used to supplement the work of the 
salesmen by directing the consumer to the product in question, 
and by leading him to discriminate in favor of the product 
being sold or to accept it with confidence in its quality and re- 
liability. 

The effect of the advertising upon the salesmen themselves 
is highly important, as it often gives them an impetus toward 
successful selling which they may have lacked before. 



Advertising as a Control. — ^That partofany business or- 
ganization which comes in contact wilLthe public is the one 
upon which Jhe good-will of the business depends, and the one 
which caiTBe controlled only with the greatest difficulty. The 

9 
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work of the agent or representative can be controlled only to 
a very minor degree, as his time is spent where there is no 
check upon his actual methods of doing "tmsiness. He may 
exaggerate, change his arguments, guarantefe^-aad- do other 
things not consistent with the house policy, and so long as 
these matters do not assume vital importance, may be allowed 
to continue. 

Arlvprtj<;ing ^ j ^g th^ ren1-r a| rnr|||-n1 upon |-h#> conditions 

of sale, and does t^^^ vfifY ^f^^rihely It ta kes th e ,daims, the 
advantagej§^..aa4-J€tetor»- Qf Bcrvioe, puts them into the most 
carefully worded phrases, and, by printing them, gives them a 
definite character and record. 

The statement of the salesman is no longer the only state- 
ment of the house; another statement is found in the printed 
messenger of the organization. This statement, moreover, is 
authoritative, because it comes from headquarters. 

Advertising as a Missionary. — ^There is a certain amount 
of inertia on the part of the buying public toward any change 
in buying habits, which must be overcome before any business 
can be diverted from other channels or created. 

A certain amount of familiarity with the proposition is 
necessary ; it must have survived a period of time, ^nd be no 
longer an entirg' wanger to th '^fospective customer. The 
faclOi uf linie cannot, therefore, bTeTimiriated in considering 
the cost o^^securing business, and a certain period must elapse 
before there is any general acceptance of the proposition. 

To do the work necessary in bringing the matter to the 
prospective purchaser's attention and familiarize him with 
it, either salesmen or advertising must be used. Salesmen as 
missionaries are exp ensive; they shou ld r ather be used as 
specialists tQ_ bring conviction to those already interested. 
Their efforts should be directed to the closing of business 
rather than the opening of negotiations. 



WAY IN WHICH ADVERTISING IS USED 



II 



Advertising can break the ground for the salesm an by in- 
trodu cing the product, the service, and the hous e, and can 
do this at a fraction of the cost of the sa^e wo rk by salesmen. 
Advertising Is the tlaXural and effective business missionary. 

Advertising as an Elconomic Distribution Factor. — Eco- 
nomic considerations have made it necessary for products 
to follow different lines in passing from the manufacturer to 
the consumer; consequently the e fficiency of se lling is con- 
cerned with the economics of distribution as well as witn the 



''miiwim*tmm'mimm m F> m t »v i i >n a ' ^ ' 



cost ot arranging the in dividua l sale. 
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The general methods of distributing products of manufac- 
ture are: ' ----------------«-------«----^^ 

1. Fro m manufacturer direct to co nsumer. This is the 
commonly accepted method of distribution where products are 
bought i n large qua ntities, where they invplve considerable 
sums for the indi^i^ii^Lj^mftch^st. and where the number of 
con sume rs is relatively gfljall. 

2. From manufacturer through retailer to co nsumer. 
This is a methodTof distribution used where the individuaTpur- 
cha ses are small, but frequent ; where the goods can remain in 
stock for considerable periods of time without deterioration, 
and where, consequently, the retailer can order in sufficient 

.make this method possible. ' ^"^ 



quantity 

3. From manufacturer through jq^ber and retailer to 
co nsum er. This is me method of distribution most widely 
used for all articles ^f g^rieral copsumption bv the in dividual, 
for al l perishab le goods, and for all go ods where the retailer's 
require ments are sm all. In some cases, particularly with per- 
ishable goods, the commission house gathers from the pro- 
ducer and sells to the jobber or wholesaler. 

Advertising is used as an economic factor in thfcjiistribu- 
tion becaing yits infl uence is wielded through ^. .much more ex- 
tended circle thanHie* actual marketing and distributing or- 
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ganization. Its effect, therefore, arises from the general char- 
acter of its influence and the small unit cost involved 

Where the goods are s old direct from the manufacturer to 
the consugier, advertising h as one or both ot ' two definite 
functions : 

1. To selL-the_2£2^uct entirely, as in mail-order. 

2. To int roduce the pr oduc t, follow up the sa lesman, and 

ac t as mission arv. 

Where the goods are sold through deal er o r jobber and 
dealer, advertising has the f oUowmgiunctions : 

1. To'^st&bi lize the business bv getting the p oods before 

the consumer. 

2. To decrease the distribution cost by increasing the 

amount of the individual ourchase, ©i:-aucreasing 

the number of purchases from each individual 

d eafer . 
7., To act as a missionary in preparing the ground for 

the geaeraLsdling^campaign. 
4. To increase the efficiency of the dealer by bringing 

him more directly in touch with the selling work. 

It will be seen at once that these are somewhat large tasks, 
and, as a consequence, cannot be done in a few minutes. 

Little or nothing can be accomplished if the policies of the 
organization change so as to force the dealer and consumer 
to new developments from time to time. The consumer, if 
he is to be taught a buying habit, must be able to fix the habit, 
and this argues some fixity in the sales policies which ger- 
minated it. 

Econ omic adv antage can be obtained by the advertising 
only where careful analysis has^dgterniined "the "policy of its 
operafTon in conjunction with the sales department, so that 
there may "Be' little necessity for substantial change once the 
policy IS established. 
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Advertising as a Direct Selling Force. — ^In some lines of 
business, and in connection with many articles of commerce, it 
has been found possible to introduce the buying entirely by ad- 
vertising, or, at any rate, to bring the buyer to the goods by 
the advertising. In these cases adv ei;tisinp[ acts as th e princi- 
pal an( Ldirect force of selli ng, and the other items of selling 
are either eliminated by or subordinated to it. 

The examples of this method of using advertising are at 
present confined to the mail-order houses and the retailer. In 
the case of the mail-order house the whole selling is through 
the use of the advertising force. In the case of the retail store, 
the advertising is expected to bring the people to the store, 
so that it forms the first and more direct employment of the 
force of selling. 



The Economic Relation of Advertising to Marketing Cost. 
— ^It is obvious that advertising has had a tr emendo us effect 
in the con stantly enla?gtTTg consump tion of manufactured 
products for all kinds of purposes. It was inevita ble that it 

would supersede some of th^ f]iimgy^ I'nnrrnmfaj nnH. doubtful 

methods of the personal selling" which it has replaced. More- 
over it is obvious that the necessity for stable market control 
on the part of the manufacturers made the use of advertising 
to the consumer the only possible means of obtaining this end. 
As we have seen in the earlier part of this present chapter, 
^dv^£jlsi£LJHiHQ^^^£5^ . selling: . Qr..marJketiiig .ccaa4ition be- 
cause of the relief or replacement of the more expensive per- 
sonal selling force otherwise necessary. These differences 
should be note^, a little more exactly, as th ev fo£m not .qnly 
the justification for advertising, bu t the index of its possible 
vailue for an y propo sition, and consequently the amount which 
carTBiTprofitably engaged for its use. 

tvefti sing,'b"eca uje of its mass appeal, cartreach an in- 
dividual at a sum which is fronTaTiurrdredth to a three hun- 
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Hr#^Htlwvf ffiP arnnnnt which WQ uld be required to bring the 
informitirmjn thr rmtninrr in iinjr nljirr way. 

By using advertising for all selling work, and letting the 
customer take the delivery cost, the mail-order house can sell 
for approximately 4 per cent where the department store 
needs over 25 per cent for the same work. Where the adver- 
tising has been used to supplement the work of the salesman, 
the effect of the use of advertising has been, generally speak- 
ing, to increase the sales without a proportionate increase in all 
the marketing expenses, so that the marketing expense, while 
greater in total volume, was less in percentage cost on the in- 
dividual unit. 

There are three economic effects of advertising which 
ought to be understood in order to determine its value under 
any given set of conditions and any given analysis. 

Increase in Efficiency of Salesman. — ^The first economic 
effect is the increase in efficiency of the salesman himself. The 
work of the salesman is of a very indefinite character; the cus- 
tomers with whom he comes in contact have a thousand differ- 
ent problems and scores of different questions to be taken up 
and gotten rid of — somehow. Conversation does little to rem- 
edy this trouble, and the time spent in all this, to some extent, 
lost motion, is a considerable portion of the total time of the 
salesman. Furthermore, where the items of difficulty are con- 
stantly varying, the salesman becomes doubtful of his own in- 
formation and the information which his firm may have upon 
the matter, particularly as there are no reference manuals on 
these conditions prepared for his benefit. Ad*MMi(:ising, because 
it has a tendency to crystallize, use, or forestall all arguments 
in connection with the service of the goods, g-iye^ tbp sales- 
man, ready at hand, tey t-hook?:; for , the benefi t of the customer, 
an d relieves his time in so doing. 

In interviewing the hundreds of salesmen from whom the 
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writer has bought, not only in connection with advertising, but 
previously in other lines, in almost all cases where specific in- 
formation is required, the advertising catalogue or other mat- 
ter is brought out by the salesman to reinforce his own state- 
ment and to save his own time. 

The benefit in actual dollars and cents of a moderate 
amount of advertising for the use of the salesmen is so obvi- 
ous that virtually no concerns are without some of this kind of 
advertising, however much they may be inclined to call them- 
selves disbelievers in advertising. 

Thus, in the case of one concern, the advertising depart- 
ment was created for the purpose of "eliminating a lot of cor- 
respondence with salesmen and dealers and defining the serv- 
ice," this being considered as the limit of its usefulness. 

Effect upon the Distributor. — In some directions, the 
economic effect of advertising upon the dealer and jobber — 
otherwise the distributor — arises from the same cause. That 
advertising has a tremendous effect upon him, apart from the 
effect upon his customer, is shown by the fact that great in- 
creases of business have often been secured before the adver- 
tising has had an opportunity to reach the consumer. 

Apart from this effect upon the dealer, which is somewhat 
like the action upon the salesman, there is the effect upon him 
due to the attitude of the consumer. 

Advertising make«s*^nn^5; know n to the consu mer, it makes 
moi:©-.gQpds known to him, and it familiarizes him with the 
arguments in connection with the various commodities in such 
a way that he becomes a greater buyer, a more discriminating 
buyer, and a critic of the comparison between the goods and 
the advertised service of tfiose goods. 

The consumer, therefore, requir es of the dealerjt wo or three 
things which he did not formerlv demand. His knowledge 
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makes it" necessary for the dealer to carry the stock the con- 
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sumer asks for, instead of using his own judgment upon its 
value. The consumer, by asking for certain brands, makes less 
claim upon the dealer's time, because of the fact that he is 
already sold and demands only the delivery of the package. 
Further, the consumer learning from the advertising of the 
many uses for the product, buys more of it, and therefore the 
individual purchases of the dealer are increased, and his stock 
turns over with greater speed. The profit from the increased 
speed of stock turnover is so much more than any other item 
in connection with an individual product from the dealer, that 
this is naturally the controlling one in measuring the value of 
the advertising of a product to the dealer 

Value to the Manufacturer. — The value of advertising to 
the manufacturer is simply the expression of its value to the 
consumer, dealer, jobber, and salesman. 

The value to the coasumer is in inc reased c onvenience and 
Sie^yice. The value to the*P«tailer is in in creased turn over and 
decr eased selling expense. The valuesJuJjifiLjlpbber are the 
sape, although he recognizes them less, since he would like 
to hold in his hand the brands which control the market. The 
manufa cturer's advantage com.e& i n ina 'u at> ed marketjSecured 
witho ut a. prop orti onate increa se in expense. 

Of course, the possibility of securing all these benefits de- 
pends upon the proper use of advertising, and is by no means 
a necessary accompaniment to the use of the force without re- 
gard to the method of operation 

Electricity has within it the power to do all the things to 
which it has been harnessed, but the value of the power se- 
cured is in direct proportion to the efficiency of the equipment 
used in harnessing it. Advertising is the power of publicity 
and the value it will bring to any commercial organization de- 
pends entirely upon the value of the equipment by which it is 
harnessed to do the work. 
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The above economic advantages of the use of advertising 
in business represents simply what is possible, with the present 
equipment, to secure, if that equipment be properly used. 
There is little doubt that the future will see a vast improve- 
ment in advertising and a great increase in the value secured 
from it 
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CHAPTER III 

THE FACTORS WHICH DETERMINE THE KIND 
AND EXTENT OF ADVERTISING 

Underlying Conditions. — ^The value of advertising is not 
determined simply, or chiefly, by the amount, measured in 
terms either of dollars, of space, or of strength of appeal ; like 
any other force, its value is determined largely by the con- 
ditions surrounding its application. These conditions must 
be assembled and their several factors analyzed before decid- 
ing upon the amount or kind of advertising to be used in any 
given case. Unless this is done, the size of the appropriation 
and the plan of expending it will have to be based upon a com- 
bination of guess and personal experience — ^no adequate basis 
for defining the place of advertising as a regular part of the 
sales operations. 

Factory Organization and Output. — The first considera- 
tion in determining how the force of advertising is to be ap- 
plied to do its most effective work is the territory to be served. 
The i deal c ondition as to trade may be stated as that con- 
dition unde r which the output o f the factory js so ld through 
the smallest .area of territory whiclLxaiLabsQrb it under the 
prevailinjg[TOn(litions "Df consumption and competition. Such 
an ideal state means the 'Smallest unit sales and advertising 
cost, and consequently the least burden upon the goods. 

To bring about anything approximating this ideal involves 
a study ^oiJJ ie location of th e factory wj th res pect to the con- 
suming^£llblic-aiid.axompariso^ its output>^3&th present and 
future, with the total consumption of the class of goods in 
question. 

i8 
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These considerations are vitally important in connection 
with products of a staple character distributed direct from the 
manufacturer to the consumer. Here conditions are such that 
any excessive freight charges over those of competitors will 
tend to increase the selling price to a point which will imme- 
diately limit the possibilities of sale. Obviously, this means 
that such products should be sold within the smallest possible 
territory surrounding the factory. 

Even in the case where the product is a specialty sold 
either directly to the consumer or through dealers, it often hap- 
pens that the possibilities of consumption are such that the 
entire output could be absorbed within a much smaller distance 
from the factory than is usually covered by the sales organ- 
ization, provided proper intensive means were used to de- 
velop the full possibilities of the territory. 

These principles are even more strongly applicable in cases 
where the output represents but a small percentage of the total 
consumption of the country. Here the mistake is frequently 
made of trying to obtain a wide distribution when greater 
economy could be effected by more intensive efforts within 
narrower limits. 

Other factors, of course, have to be analyzed with refer- 
ence to these general considerations. Among them are the. 
possibilities of expansion of the market, which may make it 
desirable to advertise in a wider territory than that immedi- 
Vately surrounding the factory. The future output of the busi- 
ness may justify plans which would not be efficient, judged 
purely from the standpoint of present necessities. 

Consumption — ^The consumption of the product in question 
must next be analyzed. Under this heading it is necessary to 
stu dy the consumption f£>rjjif tprn't^ry ^s ^ wV»r>lA ory^f by 
states, and als o the consumption of each buyingj mit (the buy- 
ing unit may be a person, a family, or a company, or in some 
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cases even a whole municipality). It is well also to ascertain 
the consumption per square mile or other area. 

The total consumption in the territory indicates what per- 
centage of the business it is necessary for us to get in order to 
sell our present output. It also shows whether future ex- 
pansions of the business would require expansion of the terri- 
tory, or whether it might be taken care of by an increased per- 
centage in the same territory. 

More important, the analysis as a whole will enable us to 
consider the relative profit to be secured through sales to a 
buying unit in proportion to the cost of reaching this buying 
unit by advertising. The cost of reaching a buying unit by 
any form of advertising remains practically constant; hence 
the amount of profit to be derived by securing its trade will de- 
pend upon the amount it consumes. 

Suppose, for instance, the total consumption of the busi- 
ness is 1,000,000 packages a year, and our output is 100,000 
packages a year. It will then be necessary for us to get 10 
per cent of the business. If the buying unit is a person, as in 
the case of a breakfast food, and the population of the terri- 
tory is i,ooQ,ooo, then the per capita consumption would be 
one unit. If we find that in order to develop this one-unit 
/ business, it is necessary to reach each person five times in the 
f course of a year in advertising, then the expense in proportion 
would be: 

Price of one unit 



Cost of reaching a person five times 

Or if, as is usually the case, it is impossible to determine 
the number of times it is necessary to reach a person in order 
to develop that business, we should figure the price we should 
securgjEof one unit, determinfi-lhejgross profit, and from that 
consider an 3ir^tr3T^j^trcent2ige for advertising an3^hereby 
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f^l^^^^l^^^\\ r\t wp r^"^^^-^ ' " ^ "I * " " "-^'^ * person to get 



the Business. 

As advertising should be weighed against the cost of selling 
by other means, we may profitably study the square-mile con- 
sumption figures. If the square-mile consumption is 100 units, 
the percentage we should secure to take care of our output is 
10 units. The gross revenue from 10 units, balanced against 
the time and expense of the salesman to cover the square mile, 
would give us the actual cost of the selling operation apart 
from the administration or advertising. For example, 

Price of 10 units 
Time and expense of salesman i square mile 

After performing these operations, we are in a position to 
make a preliminary estimate of the following factors: 

1. The percentage of the possible business which must 

be taken in order to agree with the output 

2. The territorial extent of operations. 

3. The possible advertising expense per buying unit. 

4. The possible unit sales expense. 

Competition. — Other factors commonly enter the situation, 
however, which have a tendency to modify these preliminary 
estimates. Of these the most important is competition. 

If our competitors already exercise a strong control over 
the business of the territory, it may be possible for us to secure 
only 5 per cent of the business instead of the required 10 per 
cent, in which case the territorial limits would need to be ex- 
tended. With weak competition, on the other hand, it might 
be possible to secure 20 per cent of the business and thereby 
reduce our territory and consequently reduce other expenses, 
such as transportation and salesmen's costs. The cost of a 
salesman traveling over a square mile is substantially the same, 
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whether he sells lo units or 5 units. Hence, the difference in 
selling expenses, in case we can secure 5 per cent of the busi- 
ness, may be compared to that in which we get 10 per cent of 
the business in the following manner : 

Value of 10 units Value of 5 units 
, as ' • 



Cost of time and expense against Cost of time and expense 
I square mile i square mile 

For these reasons, it is especially important to analyze the 
character and extent of the competition with particular refer- 
ence to its sales and advertising activities and its present hold 
upon the trade. 

Prices. — The question of price has an important bearing 
not only upon the possibiHties of the market, but also upon the 
policy which characterizes the marketing effort. The market 
price at which an article is to be sold should logically be based 
upon the cost and value of the services rendered by the manu- 
facturer in manufacturing and selling. In point of fact, the 
conditionjiiJjifi^narket with refe rence to the su pply and de- 
mand of the p roduct act ually has g reater infl uence in determin- 
ing the price at which J he productcan be sold in order to dis- 
pose of the output. 

This is particularly true in the case of staple commodities 
sold in bulk and known only to the consumer by their general 
name. Here the price which can be quoted is limited to a very 
small fraction over and above the general price which supply 
and demand have established at the time. In some cases even 
the slightest fraction above the ruling price is enough to 
destroy the possibilities of sale. 

In the case of manuf actured articles that are bought with 
more or less discrimination from the parti cular manufacturers, 
and which reach the user in such a way that their origin can be 
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identified, the range ( ^ prices is large and the possi bility of 
securing a larger Qr_s|nal1 er price is dependent largely upon 

the reputation ^VnVV| thff marj^ifartnrpr his pgtahlichpH To 

put it in another way, it de pends upon the value of the indi- 
viduq j service and the strength of the buyin g habit to which 
it a ppea lss,^ " 

In all cases, of course, price has a certain amount of in- 
fluence because the great bulk of the buying public for almost 
any commodity is obliged to figure costs so closely that.,2rice 

becomes almost a. controlling influen rp upon thp f^iriniinf of 

business which can be secured. It certainly operates in this 



way where the requirement is to obtain 40, 50, or a larger per 
cent of the market. Where the percentage required is much 
smaller, say 2, 3, 4 or 5 per cent, the price question assumes 
much less importance than the value question, which is a com- 
ponent of price and service. 

In classes of products where the consumer has a habit of 
discriminating, a goodly percentage of the consuming public 
can be induced to pay very much higher prices than those rep- 
resented by the majority market — provided, of course, value 
and service are shown to be worth the difference. 

The relationship between price and percentage of busi- 
ness secured is therefore mutual. The percentage of business 

■ 

which must be taken to dispose of the output will have a large 
bearing upon price, and in its turn price will be a considerable 
factor in determining the amount of business it is possible to 
get. It will also have an important bearing upon the policy, 
arguments, and conditions of sale which form the basis for the 
sales work of the organization. 



Packages. — Thp siVp anH app<>;^rfln^i^ f>f th^ p^^^^^C^ must 
alsaiejstudied. Where it is proposed by advertising to famil- 
iarize a large part of. the buying public with the package con- 
taining our product, it is of utmost importance that this 
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package should carry an additional argument in favor of the 
commodity rather than one against it. The size of the package 
should, therefore, suit the conven ience of the majority of the 
buying public. That this is an important influence is shown 
by the fact that where a given product is put upon the market 
in packages of various sizes, it has been found that only one- 
third to one-sixth of the number of sizes ordinarily supplied 
by a manufacturer obtain any large percentage of sale. The 
remaining two-thirds or more are either too large or too small 
for the average buyer and are sought only by the occasional 
purchaser. 

Any manufacturer, therefore, would do well to go into 
the history of the product in question and determine what is the 
most convenient size. Without such analysis it frequently 
happens that the size chosen is quite inconvenient. One manu- 
facturer of a certain product determined to put upon the 
market a package of double size for the usual price. Appar- 
ently this was a real service to the buying public. Events 
proved, however, that the amount consumed by the average 
buying unit was so small that there was no advantage in the 
double-size package and the added inconvenience of handling 
this extra bulk made it defeat its own object. 

The package is of interest to us as a part of the creative 
work of advertising as well as of the underlying analysis. It 
should not only conform in size to the buying habits of the 
average customer, but should also supply a part of the sales 
appeal. It is one of the most obvious of all the advertising 
possibilities and should be one of the first considered. In the 
case of articles of general consumption it forms a continuous 
reminder of the product and the manufacturer. Care should 
be taken to see that it is attractive and inviting in appearance 
and distinctive enough to avoid confusion with the packages of 
competitors. Progressive manufacturers before putting a 
new product on the market often have several packages de- 
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signed and submit them to competitive tests to determine which 
will take best with the public by giving the maximum service 
from the standpoint of convenience and by having the highest 
advertising value. 

Buying Habits. — The ^"^^ynJii f f thf fl"^^nntifOTTi1t"^"""^ by 
the bu ying unit has a threefold value. 

1. It indicates the H^f Qf Hicfr^Knf^'^ p to |)i* followed. 

Oftentimes there are alternative lines and the same manufac- 
turer with different products may find that different lines need 
to be used. 

2. It gives an index of the amount of effort required by 
the purchaser in responding to the advertising appeal. This 
effort is usually translated in terms of dollars. Thus, t he lowest, 
pri ced article of its class, fo r ^vamp]( ^ .mjiMiinhili^rrnidiniii ily 
requires less advertising than its higher priced competitors. 

3. It mdicates the nrtrT]t to whirh qtinntity, has an influ- 
ence up on the buying habit and the degroo in which a differ- 
^ryn^ i'^ P^ st wQuld affcct purch ascrs. An article used in very 

small qiianti1;i ^ fi iq ordi narily bought in t hp fipiallpst p^i;-Wa|ye 

and a larger quantity for the same price is little inducement. 
The apparent service in giving more for the money is fre- 
quently offset by the loss in convenience. 

Closely connected with the analysis of amount per buying 
imit is the analysis of t he numbe^ ^^ pur rhaspR p<>r y^ar foj^ 
t he avera ge buying' v^'^*^ It gives an indication of the propor- 
tion of revenue which can be spent to secure the custom of the 
individual. It indicates also whether the purchase is a daily 
routine or an occasional requirement, or a regular but special 
necessity. It indicates the strength of the buying habit and 
the length of time usually necessary to secure a certain per- 
centage of the business. In some lines it is easier than, in 
others to swing the buyer from one brand to another. 

When all the factors named above have been analyzed and 
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the figures determined with approximate accuracy, it will be 
possible to make a reasonable estimate of the advertising ap- 
propriation allowable for a year to develop the business. This 
amount should not exceed that which will be required to main- 
tain the market after sufficient business has been developed to 
run the factory to capacity. 

Possibilities of Economic Use. — The economic value of ad- 
vertising is in proportion to the extent and discrimination of 
the buying habit. Most staples are bought without discrimina- 
tion between individual producers. Grades are standardized 
and within the same grade price is the controlling factor. 
Changes in the market occur through changes in the economic 
status of the population or through changes in prices. There 
is little opportunity for advertising to effect a change. 

There is, however, in many lines formerly considered 
staples, a g^^^^^^ndmry ^^^"^rd inrl;^^^'^"^^^''^^^^'^" Products 
like sugar, meat, etc., which used to be bought in imidentified 
form are now being packaged and branded. In many in- 
stances, this tendency is due less to the attempt to market in- 
creased supplies than to a desire to stabilize the market already 
established and to protect good- will. Such attempts have rea- 
sonable chances of success where they represent a real and 
demonstrable service to the buying public. 

The economic value of advertising is greatest with special- 
ized goods in which the skill of the manufacturer or his special 
advantages in materials enable a differentiation to be made be- 
tween his own and competing products. To put it in another 
way, the greatest possibilities for advertising exist with those 
commodities about which the manufacturer has much to say 
that would be of interest to the buying public. There are 
cagps in which ^/^-irArfj^cjpic^r r^nHiirt|^ tViP wVioIa f^ffnrf of Selling. 

There are many others in which adverti§ixig.jlQ£is the prelimi- 
nary w^rk and pe rsonal sales effort completes the process. 
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In the latter instance, it is possible to determine rather defi- 
nitely how much may profitably be spent in advertising. A 
limited experiment will show how much the efficiency of the 
sales force may be increased by advertising. With these facts, 
the total amount which may profitably be devoted to the pur- 
pose can easily be determined. For example, assume that 
through the use of advertising, a 20 per cent increase from 
the same amount of personal sales effort may be secured ; then 
the cost of advertising must bear the same relation to that 
percentage that the sales expense bears to the original gross 
revenue. That is, if the selling force does a business of 
$100,000 without advertising, at a selling cost of $25,000, 
and it is possible with advertising to increase this to $120,000, 
then an appropriation of $5,000 for advertising is economically 
justified. 

The analysis of economic factors outlined in this chapter is 
needed as a basis for the general marketing policy of a busi- 
ness. The data should, therefore, be available in any going 
concern. Unfortunately, this is not always the case. Often- 
times the business has grown simply through the accumulation 
of individual experience and no attention has been paid to a 
scientific study of the marketing requirements. The lack of 
such study may not be seriously felt until advertising is con- 
templated, because personal sales work is flexible and can be 
readily accommodated to meet changes of conditions. When 
an advertising policy is established, however, and has been 
crystallized in some form of publicity, changes cannot be made 
without difficulty and expense. Hence the information on 
which the policy is to be based must be in hand before the 
actual work is done, and in fact, before the plan is completely 
formulated. 

Personal selling may be likened to a hand-operation. Mis- 
takes may be remedied by the skill of the operator and may 
even be turned to advantage. Advertising is like a machine- 
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operation. It has to be more exactly planned. The argu- 
ments, the packages, the price, condition of sale, the questions 
of guarantee and other kinds of consumer service must be 
worked out in advance so as to offset difficulties which might 
seriously affect the value of the work and even ruin the 
machine. Information should therefore be secured and prop- 
erly used in devising a plan which can consistently be main- 
tained. 

It should be noted that the factors here discussed are 
only the most general ones. There are various others to be 
considered in individual cases. Such are the questions of alter- 
native kinds of distributors and special conditions resulting 
where one organization or group of organizations control so 
large a percentage of the business as to amount to a virtual 
monopoly. 

There are also sometimes abnormal conditions of trade 
in which the relationship of supply and demand is materially 
altered. When, for example, the available supply of a product 
is inadequate to meet the normal requirements of the buying 
public, and attention is therefore focused upon materials and 
manufacture, the purposes of advertising may be somewhat 
changed. The problem may then be that of conserving dis- 
tribution, eliminating waste, protecting established good-will, 
and accumulating good-will as a basis for more aggressive 
sales effort when conditions become more nearly normal. 

During the past few years governmental control of many 
industries and operations has introduced an important new 
factor. The extent to which this will be effective in the future 
cannot be determined now. The tendency, however, should 
be carefully studied with special relation to its possibilities of 
modifying conditions of distribution and sale. Special condi- 
tions like this make a complete analysis of marketing condi- 
tions more, rather than less, necessary. The present-day ad- 
vertiser is no longer finding it safe to govern his plans by 
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his own limited experience or to model them upon methods 
that have proved successful for other companies under other 
circumstances. More and more he is coming to realize that 
there is no substitute for a thorough-going analysis of all the 
factors entering into marketing before deciding upon an ap- 
propriation and undertaking an advertising campaign. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE ORGANIZATION AND THE PRODUCT 

The Sales Force. — ^The value of the advertising force is af- 
fected to a considerable degree by the other marketing forces 
of the business. Chief among these is the sales organization. 
With this the advertising man must work in close touch, and 
it IS necessary that he start with a thorough knowledge of it. 

It is not enough for him to know that there are a certain 
number of saUgpien operating in a certain territory. He should 
know ho w thoy colici i : business, whether they sel^^ to the ulti- 
mate user or to middlemen, and what service^^ if any, they give 
the buyers ia..addUIOU lo -taking orders. He should know 
whether they opf^ratp fy^nn hrnnr bes or direc tly from the fac- 
tory hea dquar ters, and un der w hat system. He should know 
how they are Wppf- in toiirb with th e main office — ^personally 
or by correspondence and reports. He should know the extent 
and characte r of their sales collectivelv and individually, how 
they are hired and trained, how they are paid, and as 
much about their personal characteristics as he can discover. 
He should know how their w ork is a ssi<; t^d from headquarters 
and what th eir attitud e is toward advertising. Often it will 
be necessary for him torecomftiend changes in procedure in 
order that his advertising plan may reach its highest degree 
of effectiveness. 

More important still, he should thoroughly understand 
the operating policy of the sales organization. Some of the 
questions to be investigated under this head are as follows: 

I. Do the salesmen operate under the jurisdiction of 
branch or territorial managers, or is there a direct 
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contact between each member of the sales force and 
the general sales manager? / 

2. Do the salesmen operate in specific territories or do 

they specialize upon specific lines of the busi- 
ness? 

3. Are they engaged exclusively in selling the products 

which are to be advertised, or does the selling of 
such articles comprise only a part of their work? 
What instructions are given them either in th 
form of sales manuals, periodic letters, or in an 
other form? 



Familiarity with these instructions is of extreme import- 
ance to the advertising man because they represent the con- 
densed experience of the organization and contain those facts 
and claims upon which the representatives of the house base 
their solicitation. 

The Product. — It hardly needs to be said that any adver- 
tising plan should be prefaced by a most exhaustive study of 
the product to be advertised. C ynparisons sho uld be made 
with competing products. Naturally, points of superiority are 
most looked tor, asthese form the talking points used both in 
personal selling and in advertising, but disadvantages (real or 
apparent) of the product as compared with others should not 
be overlooked. 

The investigation should not end here. It should go behind 
the product and reach the men and materials whic h make it 
w hat it is. Every organization has an individuality due either 
to its growth and history, to the workmen, or to some other 
source, and this individuality should be found and clearly 
visualized by the advertising man. This requires study and 
often a close personal touch with the business. The distinctive 
differences which make a house or its product are not always 
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on the surface, yet it is in these that the soul of the proposition 
is to be found and from these the advertising must take its 
keynote. 

It is the prime duty of the advertising man to provide every 
possible line of demarcation whereby the individual product 
which he is advertising can be separated from all its com- 
petitors. The history and the practice of the organization fur- 
nish one indispensable means of securing this result. 

Study of the product should not only go back to the source 
from which it originated, but should also go forward to the 
place where it is consumed. Indeed, the buyer's viewpoint 
toward the product is often more illuminating than anything 
that can be discovered within the organization. As a pre- 
liminary to any new campaign for a product that already has 
a foothold in the market, it is usually desirable to conduct 
an investigation to discover in just what esteem it is held 
by all those who purchase it either for their own use or 
for resale. Its position with reference to the class to which 
it belongs is thus discovered, as well as any special advantages 
or defects which have developed through the experience of 
the buying public. 

It is important to know what technical information is re- 
quired in buying or using the product. Education of the con- 
sumer may prove to be one of the necessary purposes of ad- 
vertising. This education may not be merely to teach the con- 
sumer to appreciate the product, but also to show him how to 
get the best service from it. The task of selling a complicated 
piece of machinery to factories is altogether different in this 
respect from that of marketing a new line of toilet soap. 

The way in which the product ^ter s the buye r's life 
shoul d also be investi s eated. Is it for busmess purposes, for 
use as a household utility, or as something which affects his 
social life or his personal habits? What jyalu e jioes he a ttach 
to it and how does he discriminate be^een the product and 
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its competitors? Even in the same general class there are 
frequently differences. An example may be found in the auto- 
mobile business. The automobile itself is rarely if ever 
bought by one who is- unacquainted with the name arid charac- 
teristics of the particular car he chooses. In some lines of 
accessories, however, which are used for the car, the buyer 
asks for them by the name in le'ss than one-third of the cases. 
Some of the supplies required for the running of the car are 
asked for by brand in only lo per cent 'of the cases. Similarly, 
in the field of household utilities, it has been found that the 
housewife discriminates in favor of a particular brand of floor 
wax or polish five times as frequently as she does in the case 
of laundry soap, although 1)oth articles cost so little that the 
amount of money involved would not in itself indicate a rea- 
son for this difference. 

In cases where discr imination has-^alfeady become a gen- 
eral habit, advertising becomes quickly effective, because no 
great difficulty is experienced in educating the consumer as 
to the importance of choice. On the other hand, in cases 
where discrimination is not exercised to any great extent by 
the consumer, a goodly part of the advertising will be wasted 
unless the consumer can be educated to acquire the habit of 
discrimination. 

Channels of Distribution. — Another force which affects in 
some degree the influence of advertising is that supplied by 
the channels of distribution through which the product must 
pass on its way from the producer to the ultimate consumer. 
There are four general channels and the product in question 
must fall within one class or another of these: 

I. Direct from manufacturer to consumer. Here the pro- 
ducer, is directly in touch with the consumer either through 
word-of-mouth messages or words on paper. This condition 
is usually found with most products involving considerable 
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money for the individual order, especially such as are bought 
in connection with the operation of a business. 

2. From manufacturer through retailer to consumer. Here 
there is one middleman involved whose efforts may add to or 
detract from the force of advertising. This method is used 
with those products consumed by the general public which are 
required in sufficient quantity by the individual retailer to per- 
mit of transportation and delivery without the intervention of 
a wholesale or jobbing house. 

3. From manufacturer throu§[h jobber and retailer to con- 
sumer. Here we find two factors through which the response 
secured from advertising must pass before it reaches the ad- 
vertiser. Most supplies used by tKe general public and many 
supplies used by business pass through these channels. 

4. From producer through commission agent through re- 
tailer or through jobber and retailer to consumer. This 
method is used with a large number of perishable food prod- 
ucts. It is also used with many products which do not reach 
the consumer until they have been subjected to further manu- 
facturing processes. Oftentimes products passing through 
this channel are so changed in form that it is difficult for the 
original manufacturer to preserve his individuality in them. 

Within each of these fields there are possibilities for varia- 
tion in method. A change from one method to another is 
sometimes made advisable by .conditions and even within the 
same general group changes may be made, as for example, 
changing from distribution through hardware stores to dis- 
tribution through druggists. It is always advisable to study 
the relative strength of distributors not only in the territory 
as a whole, but in various sections of the same territory. It 
has frequently been found that while it was wise to trade 
through jobbers and retailers in certain territories, the product 
could be handled direct through retailers in other territories. 
In some problems which the advertising man has to face, the 
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question of exclusive jobbing arrangements and exclusive re- 
tail arrangements will become important. Choice of any 
method of distribution will depend very largely upon the trade 
habits of the field, the extent of buying with reference to 
population, and the influence which the jobber or retailer 
holds with respect to the buying of this class of commodities. 

In analyzing the product with reference to its competition, 
there are factors other than individuality which must receive 
consideration. The most important are quality, attractiveness, 
and price. The relative status of these three items varies 
greatly. In at field such as machine tools, or instruments of 
precision, the factor of quality dominates and the organiza- 
tion which has established 'a reputation for this does not find 
price a serious barrier. With articles going to the general 
public, however, price usually determines several levels or 
grades, and competition is largely limited to articles within 
the same price class. Automobiles furnish a conspicuous in- 
stance of this. In many cases, such as canned goods, the 
question of quality develops into one of attractiveness in con- 
nection with the package', so that even where the actual prod- 
ucts in competition are practically equal in quality, the charac- 
ter of the package has been sufficient to differentiate the prod- 
uct in the minds of the public. 

All these three items — quality, price and attractiveness — 
should be carefully studied by the advertising man who is plan- 
ning a campaign. He should be thoroughly acquainted with 
the status of the product in the competitive market, not only the 
actual status as established by the facts of manufacture, but 
the reputation as established in the minds of consumers. 



CHAPTER V 

PURPOSE OF CAMPAIGN 

Establishing Reputation. — Although the final effect of ad- 
vertising is to increase the sales of a product, this may not be 
the specific purpose for which the campaign is undertaken. 
This purpose may be any one of a number, and should be 
decided at the outset. It frequently happens that a business 
organization meeds advertising for the extension of values 



along LHiore general lines in connection with the organization 
and i^S-Oiiarket. Sometimes it is neces sary tg forestall diffi- 
culty by Pstahl^shJJ^ rplatipris nf rprifiHenrp with the public, 

not ntgrdyJa-Tonnection withLthe^product but in connection 
with the organization itself. 

In the last ten years of rapidly increasing activity along 
industrial lines, many concerns which have started and gained 
a considerable amount of business have been obliged to devise 
advertising for the purpose of establishing an organization 
reputation. This has been particularly the case with organi- 
zations making a number of products, where the sale of the 
one product cannot altogether carry the sale of another prod-, 
uct, but where an established organization's reputation can 
increase the sale of both. It is obvious that the plan of action 
will materially 'differ if this is to be the central idea. The 
media must be chosen from their standing and authority and 
their association with reputable matters. Every piece of 
printed matter must have the same general physical make-up 
and style, so that it will help to individualize the organization. 

Extending Organization Values. — Allied to this matter of 
establishing reputation is that of extending the value of the 
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organization by suggesting, not so much its repute, but the 
individual character of its actions. This point of view has 
been necessary in a number of cases where it is difficult for 
the consumer to determine from the appearance or "general 
survey of a product, the value which *it will posses for his 
purpose, and where consequently the discrimination is not 
exercised except in a negative way. There are many products 
which may be made to look equally good with a 50 per cent 
difference in cost. In such cases the only hope of the serious 
manufacturer is to extend his organization value to the public 
by showing the care that is taken in giving to the public a 
product which will fulfill the purposes required of it and pos- 
sess a value equal to the price which is asked for it. The plan 
which requires this point of view will not particularly affect 
the choice of media, but it will have an important bearing 
on the nature of the advertisements required. 

Extending Uses. — ^Where an organization has secured as 
much business as would seem to be reasonably possible 
under the usual method of consuming the product, it has f re- 
({uently been able to discover new uses for Jthe product which 
could be suggested to the general public, opening up new lines 
of consumption and consequently new lines of sale. This 
has, in fact, been one of the most important selling and manu- 
facturing developments of recent years, and in it the adver- 
tising man has had a considerable share. With his keen appre- 
ciation of the value of the new thing, the new idea, the new 
suggestion, he has seized upon discoveries of the manufacturer 
as opening up the way for an additional appeal to the public 
and an additional value in his work. Sometimes this exten- 
sion of use has required the entry into advertising fields dif- 
ferent from those required by the original problem; in other 
cases it has meant merely a rearrangement of the old adver- 
tising methods rather than an entirely new development. In 
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any case the choice of the media is subject to a somewhat dif- 
ferent consideration, where this is the purpose of the campaign. 

Gaining Distribution.— Probably a considerable number of 
aHA'prfisirjgr rampf^ jgnl which are Undertaken, p articularly by 
young rni^rpms^ ar^ fnr the purpose of gainin g a larger dis- 
trihntinn^f ^ produ ct, either over a wider are a or more 
intensi^ fily over the area prg yiously covered. Where distribu- 
tion is required, the importance of the distributor must be 
very carefully considered. As has been noted many timeS; 
the influence of the distributor varies with the character of 
the product but is never insignificant, and in many cases it is 
more important to maintain the good-will of the distributor 
than it is to inform the public. 

We have cJtogether discarded the idea which was extant 
ten years ago that it was unnecessary to pay any attention to 
the distributor provided the public was reached. We coined a 
new phrase to express that idea, "consumer demand," and it 
took us several years to find out that the consumer demand 
was mostly a theory: that in practice there were very few 
products upon wlijch the consumer insisted and very many in 
regard to which the dealer advised. Nevertheless, even today 
we are in the habit of minimizing the importance of the dealer 
and putting a large part of our effort and attention upon the 
public without regard to the character of the product or the 
influence of the dealer in opening or closing the channels of 
distribution. 

Where we desire to gain distribution through the regular 
channels, the particular interests of the jobber and the dealer 
should be taken into consideration, and media should be used 
in which they are vitally interested and which are most service- 
able to them. The character of the product will determine 
whether the consumer should be appealed to, but no campaign 
which has for its purpose wider distribution can afford to 
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neglect the appeal to the dealer. A complete study of those 
periodicals in which he is interested and those lines of adver- 
tising which he uses is therefore necessary. 

Increasing Consumption. — This case is quite the reverse of 
the previous case. If it is desirable that we should attempt to 
increase the sale of an article by increasing the consumption 
of it per unit of population, then the energy must be directed 
towards the consamer. The retailer should be considered to 
the degree to which the increased consumption will benefit his 
business but the educational work must be done with the con- 
sumer and the campaign must be laid out for that purpose. 

Solidifying Sales. — In the increasing analysis which has 
been given to the character of sales work and the factors which 
enter into its efficiency, many organizations have discovered 
that while they were steadily increasing their business, the 
mortality of accounts was greater than it should be and it was 
necessary to get a large percentage of new customers each year 
in order to make up for this mortality as well as to increase 
the output. Such concerns have begun to use advertising as a 
means of stabilizing the sales, by expressing to the consumer 
not merely the reasons why the product should be bought, but 
the advantage of its continuous use. 

The principal effect upon the advertising operation of this 
kind of purpose in the campaign is its effect upon the copy. 
The media which are used will in general be the same as 
tiiose employed when the idea is to increase consumption, but 
the copy will be worked out with an attempt to stabilize the 
use of the product so that a continuance of this use may be 
sectired in a larger percentage of individual cases. This means 
a play upon the service idea in advertising. It is the idea 
which has brought into being a lot of information designed 
to make the use of the product a familiar habit so that it 
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becomes a part of the regular process of life. It is not con- 
cerned so much with stating the value of the product as a 
thing to be bought, as with stating the service which can be 
secured from the use of the product and emphasizing that in a 
great many Avays. 

Identifying Trade-Mark. — ^The extensive use of advertising 
for the performance of sales work has tended to place new 
emphasis on the trade-mark. In many cases where trade- 
marks were secured before advertising became an important 
part of the work, it has been found that the trade-mark is a 
tax upon the memory, that it is not readily distinguished from 
other trade-marks, or that in some way it fails to perform its 
function as an identification of the manufacturer's goods. For 
this reason advertising may become necessary, either to estab- 
lish a new trade-mark in the place of the old one, or to indi- 
vidualize a trade-mark which previously did not give proper 
identification, or even to suggest to the public the pronuncia- 
tion of a trade-name, so that there can be no mistake. 

In such cases the purpose of the advertising campaign is 
somewhat different from any that have been discussed. It is 
chiefly concerned with reaching the largest possible number 
of consumers of the article, with instructions which will enable 
them to identify the trade-mark, with suggestions as to its 
meaning, and with indications of its value. This purpose of 
the campaign will affect very intimately the choice of the 
media, the use of printed matter, and the character of the copy. 
It must be considered as a part of the central planning if the 
whole operation is to be co-ordinated to the greatest advantage. 

Familiarizing, Educating, Stimulating. — The purpose of ad- 
vertising per se is to increase public knowledge of a particular 
product, organization, or service, so that the effectiveness of 
any one of these will be greater. In its general plan of action, 
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therefore, it must always attempt to increase the familiarity 
with these things so that they may become a part of the life 
of the business man, the farmer, the householder, etc. It must 
further be prepared to educate men in the use of its product 
and in how to get most value from it. In addition it must be 
sufficiently stimulating to transmute the effect of the adver- 
tising into buying. 

The general purpose of the campaign may be either one 
or all of these. Their relative importance in connection with 
the campaign must be determined by a close study of the posi- 
tion of the business, its history, the distribution, and the charac- 
ter of its product. The advertising which is prepared must 
have these things in mind so that it is unconsciously bent to- 
wards their development and so that there is no break in the 
successive steps. Much of the effectiveness of advertising is 
lost because, while the media have been more or less carefully 
chosen in connection with their individual value for the prob- 
lem in hand, and the copy and display have been painstakingly 
worked out, the assembled pieces of advertising do not repre- 
sent an orderly progress in the conception of a central idea 
designed to increase the familiarity of the product or service, 
to extend the knowledge of its usefulness, or to stimulate the 
desire for it. 

These three items, in fact, sum up the present chapter. 
They include, if they are properly studied, all the other pur- 
poses for which an advertising campaign may be started. They 
also indicate view-points that should be kept in mind in the 
actual execution of the advertising work. Before this can be 
begun, however, it is necessary to give consideration to other 
aspects of the science of advertising. These will be explained 
in the following chapters. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE TRADE-MARK 

Meaning of the Trade-Mark. — One of the first constructive 
steps in the actual execution of most advertising campaigns is 
the adoption of a trade-mark, or the consideration of the trade- 
mark already existing, with the object of determining whether 
it should be retained, modified, or supplanted by another. In 
a large percentage of cases, of course, the trade-mark has been 
adopted before the planning or even the contemplation of any 
advertising campaign, for the trade-mark itself has long been 
recognized as an almost essential method of identifying the 
products of a craftsman or manufacturer. Originally it was 
a symbol stamped or marked upon or woven into the goods. 
Survivals of this ancient m(gthod of treatment are still to be 
found upon many tools, pieces of furniture, golf clubs, etc. 

Most of the early trade-marks and their later descendants 
were pictorial. In many instances, the craftsman who thus 
identified his handiwork was unable to read and write, as were 
many of his customers ; hence the mark required pictorial treat- 
ment to accomplish its purpose. These marks usually illus- 
trated place, environment, name of the craftsman, or the qual- 
ities of the article as a leading part of the design. 

While the trade-mark in itself is a very old method of iden- 
tification, and while the law in regard to it dates back hundreds 
of years, its extended use in the modern sense dates back to 
the beginning of industrial expansion and the growth of inter- 
national trade. Before that .time few of the products required 
by people of various countries were distributed over any great 
distance. As sales were generally made by personal contact, 
the necessity for identification was comparatively small. 
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As the products of industry began to travel further afield 
and to pass through more hands on the way to the final con- 
sumer, the need of protecting them against substitution was 
more keenly felt. Sometimes the trade-marks were applied 
by the manufacturer and sometimes by the jobber or other 
merchant; but in all cases, the reason was the same — ^namely, 
that the goods themselves might exhibit the particular indi- 
viduality behind them. This meant that the reputation estab- 
lished for this particular product was less likely to be impaired 
by substitutes and that the buyer in turn might be surer of 
securing the article of his choice. 

Today the value of a trade-mark is even greater from the 
view-point of the advertiser. It facilitates the memory of the 
article described in general publicity, it aids in its recollections 
at the moment of need, and assists in identification at the time 
of purchase. The scope of the trade-mark has likewise been 
widened until now it includes not only simple pictorial designs, 
but words or trade-names, and trade-characters. This exten- 
sion in value and use has brought with it a serious problem in 
the selection and protection of the trade-mark itself. It is 
no easy matter to secure a trade-mark which will fulfil all 
requirements. Indeed, in some lines there are trade-marks 
which so closely resemble one another that their chief purpose 
of identification is largely lost, and no one of the marks 
achieves its purpose. This condition is guarded against to 
some extent by the rather rigid requirements of the trade-mark 
law, which is designed to help manufacturers to protect them- 
selves and their customers against competitors who may be 
unscrupulous enough to attempt to profit from a reputation al- 
ready established. 

Legal Requirements. — ^The trade-mark law in the United 
States, as well as in Great Britain, its colonies, and dependen- 
cies, is based upon the common law right of the consumer to 
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be protected against substitution in his buying and the rights 
of the manufacturer to the exclusive use of a trade-mark for 
that purpose. The right of the manufacturer to the use of a 
particular trade-mark is determined by: 

1 . Whether or not he is the first user of the mark. 

2. Whether the mark conflicts with some other to a 

sufficient degree to confuse the buyer and lead to 
possible damage to the manufacturer's business in 
that way. 

In order to afford a practical and easy means of determin- 
ing his position, the man who is using a trade-mark may regis- 
ter it with the patent office, giving copies of the mark, the 
date of its first use, and other particulars. The patent office 
authorities will not register the mark, if it — 

1 . Is descriptive of the product. 

2. Involves the use of a geographical, historical, or 

proper name. 

3. Conflicts with other previous marks to their 

knowledge. 

After application and passage through the examiner's hands, 
the mark is published in the official gazette for thirty days, 
during which time anyone affected may protest against its 
registration. Unless a protest is made, the mark is registered. 
The registration of a mark does not confer any rights upon 
the registrant. If some other party has continuously used the 
mark from a date prior to the registrant's first use of it he can 
claim the right to the mark although he has never registered 
it and did not protest the registrant's application. What the 
registration does, is to give the registrant prima facie evidence 
of ownership and lay the burden of proof to the contrary upon 
the other party. The difficulties of the case are not decreased 
by the fact that the files of trade-marks in the patent office are 
not cross-indexed thoroughly and a search may not establish 
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all the information. Neither are these files representative of 
all trade-marks, as there are numbers of marks in the United 
States which are not registered at all and which may not be 
discovered at the time of adoption of the trade-mark by the 
registrant. 

It is not generally understood by sales and advertising exec- 
utives that trade-marks are not property — they are merely an 
identification and cannot themselves be transferred, bought, or 
sold. They can be transferred only as part and parcel of a 
business. In this respect they differ from patents; this dif- 
ference must be well understood. 

« 

Foreign Requirements. — ^In some European countries and in 
some South American countries the trade-mark laws are en- 
tirely different from those obtaining in the United States. In 
these countries the first registrant of a trade-mark is the owner 
of the mark and the prior use of it by another individual or 
corporation does not affect the matter. There are a number 
of well-known cases where American concerns have found 
their trade-marks already pre-empted by local concerns in 
several of these South American countries and they have 
been put to trouble and expense to straighten the matter out. 

In most cases the time required to procure registration in 
foreign countries is very much longer than that required in 
this country, even though there be no delays or protests. Reg- 
istration of trade-marks therefore should be fully attended 
to before there is any prospect of goods arriving in quantity 
in the foreign market, so that no difficulty will be experienced 
after trade is once established. Furthermore, the question of 
applicability of trade-marks to the conditions of the country 
and the population should be studied, as the trade-mark which 
is thoroughly suitable for the United States may be utterly 
unsuited for operations in countries speaking entirely differ- 
ent languages and having different customs and conditions. 
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Certificate Countries. — The United States has a convention 
agreement with a number of countries, whereby among other 
things a corporation domesticated in the United States mus't 
have secured a certificate of registration in this country before 
applying for registration in other countries. Other conven- 
tions between different countries affect the operations of trade- 
marks in the various quarters of the globe. The colonies of 
some countries handle their own trade-mark affairs ; in others 
they are taken care of by registration in the parent country. 
As a matter of fact, the ramifications of trade-mark practice 
are so many that a competent trade-mark attorney is necessary 
when considering such questions. There should be no ques- 
tion about securing such advice as it is the only method of 
keeping out of difficulty and getting results worth while. 

Psychological Requirements. — ^Wholly apart from the legal 
requirements, it is to the advertiser's interest to secure a trade- 
mark which shall be individual and at the same time have the 
greatest possible advertising value. In general, the more 
easily and correctly a trade-mark is recollected and the more 
quickly and certainly it is recognized, the higher will be its 
value. For this reason, any contemplated trade-mark should 
be studied from a psychological view-point to determine its 
recognition and recall value. 

Most trade-marks are made up of one or more of the 
following materials: 

1 . Pictures ( Old Dutch Cleanser, Scott's Emulsion, Gold 

Dust, etc.) 

2. Words ( Keen-Kutter, Uneeda, Sapolio, etc.) 

3. Geometrical forms (star, triangle, cross, circle, crown, 

etc.) 

4. Syllables or disconnected groups of letters (B. V. D., 

A. B. C, etc.) 
These kinds of material are not of equal value. The fol- 
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lowing table shows how large are the differences in value for 
correct recognition and for correct recall. The figures give 
the number of repetitions required to correctly recall and rec- 
ognize each series of twenty items of the four different kinds 

of material: 

Material Recognition Recall 

Pictures 1.04 3.36 

Forms 1.80 3.96 

Words 2.64 4.76 

Syllables 5.80 7.12 

Recognition is here seen to be about twice as easy as 
recall in all kinds of material. As a matter of fact, recogni- 
tion is the more important consideration in the case of most 
articles that appear on the shelves of the dealer with the trade- 
mark plainly showing. It is worth while to observe at this 
point, however, that the relatively greater difficulty of recall 
makes it desirable that the advertiser should use window dis- 
play and other forms of reminder advertising in all cases 
where it is likely that the article will have to be asked for by 
name in order to be secured. 

Where the field of selection is entirely open in the choice 
of a trade-mark, it is clear that pictures have a distinct advan- 
tage in that they are remembered and recognized much more 
easily than are geometrical forms, words, or syllables. Inci- 
dentally, the picture in the form of a trade-character or per- 
son has a further advantage of possibilities of action and of 
variety, neither of which is so easily secured with other kinds 
of trade-marks. It is unquestionable that the many forms of 
human activity in which the Gold Dust Twins and the Cream 
of Wheat darky have been presented to us have had much to 
do with the popularization of these trade-marks. 

With certain classes of articles, the field of selection is 
limited by considerations of dignity, so that the use of a pic- 
torial trade-mark may be inadvisable. Then too, it may be 
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that the method of distribution is such as to make it necessary 
that the article be asked for by name rather than pointed out 
by recognition of some design. Under such conditions a trade- 
name has to be adopted. Certain trade-names have by long 
use and effective advertising become of tremendous value to 
an organization. Some, like Vaseline and Kodak, have even 
been admitted to the dictionary in recognition of the fact that 
they are a part of the language, though each of them is a trade- 
name, the exclusive property of a single company. Neither of 
these words originally meant anything. • They are coined 
words, which have acquired their present value largely through 
advertising. 

Coined words furnish one of the best solutions to the prob- 
lem of securing a good trade-name. Such coined words are 
commonly derived from a number of different sources. Among 
these the following are perhaps most valuable: 

i . Derivations of proper names (no longer registerable). 
Examples: Listerine, Tobasco, Munsingwear. 

2. Shortenings and extensions of words (especially de- 

rivatives of familiar words). Examples: Pianola, 
Shinola, Indestructo, Chiclet, Wheatlet, Leatherette, 
Tabs, Polarine. 

3. Combinations of initial letters or initial syllables of 

the company's name. Examples: Reo, Armco, 
Pebeco, Nabisco, Clupeco, Socony. 

4. Compounds of familiar elements. Examples: Palm- 

olive, Walkover, Holeproof, Jap-a-Lac, Waxit, 
Daylo. 

5 . Simplified or disguised spellings. Examples : Uneeda, 

Holsum, Keen-Kutter, Klim (milk), Shookid, 
Odorono, Ryzon. 

6. Foreign words, compounds, and derivatives. Exam- 

ples: Lux, Cuticura, El Rado, Bon Ami. 
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7. Arbitrary formations. Examples: Kodak, Vaseline, 
Mazda, Keds, Crex, Tiz, Kryptok. 

In choosing a trade-name the following requirements are 
ordinarily sought: 

1 . It must be easy to pronounce. People hesitate to ask 

for Djerkiss or Creme Yvette or Alghieri for fear 
of mispronouncing the names. The advertisers 
must therefore use valuable space to teach the cor- 
rect pronunciation. 

2. It must be reasonably short. The length of Glycothy- 

moline makes it almost impossible to remember. 

3 . It must have a pleasant suggestion. Words like Zig- 

gie, Mum, and Tootsie Rolls sound either silly or 
vulgar to many people. Euphonious words, espe- 
cially such as combine the harsh consonants k, x, 
or z with the vowel and the liquid /, m, n, or r are 
usually good. 

4. It must be apt, that is, appropriate to the article. 

General words, like Usit, Superior, or Eureka are 
of little value. Even worse are words that by their 
association with familiar elements give a wrong 
impression of their character and purpose. One 
might easily suppose that Vinol contains oil, that 
El*Rado is a cigar or that Hipolite is a lighting 
device — all of which suppositions would be far 
from the facts. 



CHAPTER Vri 



THE CHIEF PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 
INVOLVED 



been so much used and 



The Value of Psychological Study. — ^In the preparation of 
any advertising campaign today, some consideration, more or 
less scientific, is almost invariably given to the psychological 
aspects of the situation. Indeed, the term "psychology" has 
by advertising men that its 
true significance is occa- 
sionally overlooked. There 
are, however, some agencies 
and other organizations 
that conduct fairly exten- 
sive psychological investi- 
gations as a part of the 
work of planning any 
scheme of advertising. Such 
investigations frequently 
enable them to avoid errors 
which would interfere seri- 
ously with the success of 
the project. 

To the individual en- 
gaged in advertising work, 
whether in the preparation 
of copy as writer or illus- 
trator, or in the buying or 
selling of advertising space, 
or in the general supervi- 
sion of any part of the 
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process, a knowledge of fundamental psychological principles 
is often of direct help. The actual processes may be artistic, 
technical, or commercial, but the methods have their basis in 
recognized laws of the mental process. The reason for this 
lies in the fact that advertising depends finally upon the com- 
munication of ideas and feelings from one person or group of 
persons to another. 

The original meaning of advertising was to "turn toward'* 
or "direct to." The modern purposes of advertising, as has 
already been shown, are to direct established buying habits to- 
ward particular products rather than toward other products 
in the same class of products in general, or, to direct attention 
toward products for which the buying habit has not been estab- 
lished at all. The term "creating a need'' is sometimes em- 
ployed to describe this latter purpose, though as a matter of 
fact, it would be more exact to say the attempt is to awaken 
a need which was latent all the time but not consciously 
realized. 

In carrying out these purposes, the advertiser is confronted 
with four main tasks. These he must successfully accomplish 
if his campaign as a whole, or any individual piece of copy, is 
to reach its highest effectiveness. 

Ejiowledge of the Market. — The first problem is that of 
knowing the pre-existing needs of the community at large and 
especially the needs of the particular individuals with purchas- 
ing power. A knowledge of the fundamental needs of men 
and women is thus the first requisite in the equipment of the 
advertising man. This knowledge is equally necessary for ap- 
pealing to existing needs or for stimulating new needs. 

KiiGwledge of the Commodity. — The second problem is 
that of discovering in the particular product to be advertised 
the quaUties which have the power of satisfying the definite 
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needs of possible buyers. This analysis reveals at once the na- 
ture of the task to be undertaken in the campaign. It indi- 
cates whether the article will be bought because of some emo- 
tion, such as fear, ambition, or love, or whether the purchase 



Loyalty to those with whom we have been pleasantl^r associated 

will be made wholly upon a reason basis. It indicates whether 
the buyer must be educated to a recognition of the need for 
the class of article, or whether all that is necessary is to per- 
suade him that the particular article will satisfy his recog- 
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nized need better than will 
others of its kind. It indi- 
cates whether the article is 
to be consumed itself or to 
be used in the production 
of other articles which will 
satisfy the needs of the 
buyer. 

Establishing the Asso- 
ciation. — Where these two 
analyses have been made, 
the third task is that of es- 
tabhshing the connection or 
association between the 
more or less definite and 
conscious needs of the 
buyer and the specific com- 
modity advertised. To do 
this means to create mental 
habits, thought habits, ac- 
tion habits, of such a sort 
that the feeling of the need 
at once suggests to the mind 
of the individual the com- 
modity in question. This 
implies a knowledge of the 
laws of thinking, the laws 
of association, the pheno- 
mena and characteristics of 
memory, the facts of habit, 
and the general character- 
istics of human action and 
The play instinct human behavior. It also 
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involves a knowledge of the way in which men and women 
make their decisions, and the way in which they are persuaded 
and convinced. 



Making the Association Dynamic— The fourth and final task 
is that of making the association dynamic. The mere associa- 
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tion between the need and 
the product is futile ; it must 
be realized in specific ac- 
tion. The person upon 
whom the advertising 
works must not only feel 
his need and recognize that 
the qualities of the com- 
modity are such as to satis- 
fy his need; he must also 
be stimulated to the act of 
purchase, of inquiry, or of 
definite receptivity. 

The first two problems 
defined in this chapter are 
problems of conception and 
planning. They overlap in 
some ways the discussion 
of economic factors which 
has been given in previous 
chapters. The analysis of 
the commodity, in fact, is 
largely an economic prob- 
lem that involves technical 
and industrial familiarity 
with the product. Some 
aspects of the matter, 
however, deserve special 
consideration from a psy^ 
chological view-point which 
will be given in the 
chapter immediately fol- 
lowing. 

The last two problems 
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here defined are largely problems of execution. The psycho- 
logical principles involved in solving them are explained in 
Chapters IX to XII. The actual work of applying these prin- 
ciples to the construction of the individual advertisement will 
receive detailed treatment in later chapters. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE CHIEF HUMAN NEEDS AND THEIR 

SATISFACTION 

Characteristic Animal Needs. — Human beings share with 
animals certain fundamental and essential needs. The differ- 
ences in these needs are chiefly differences of quality and 
complexity rather than of kind, but even among the different 
species of animals, such differences are observable. In the 
higher animal forms, for instance, we find the function of 
metabolism highly differentiated and, in consequence, the need 
for particular foods and particular drinking places. Combined 
with the functions of sensitivity and reproduction, this func- 
tion of nutrition develops into specific needs for shelter, pro- 
tection from physical danger and attack, bodily defense, meth- 
ods of* storing up food, and more and more aggressive meth- 
ods of securing it. The care and training of the young, the 
processes of mating, the incipient tendencies toward commun- 
ity existence, develop the needs of play, exercise, combat, lead- 
ership, and, to a certain extent, division of labor. In this 
process of animal development, specific modes of behavior are 
formed and perpetuated, which we call instincts. 

The Instincts. — These instincts were originally developed 
as convenient tools for the certain and safe struggle for exis- 
tence. Both animals and primitive man found certain modes 
of reaction to be most effective in dealing with certain given 
objects and situations. The individuals that reacted promptly 
and definitely in these appropriate ways survived and left off- 
spring that possessed the same inborn tendencies to reaction. 
Those that failed to react in these appropriate ways perished 
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and left no progeny. During this long process of selection 
each animal form developed tendencies to react in the ways 
which race history had proved most expedient. These reflex 
mechanical tendencies are said to be instinctive. Groups of 
these tendencies which were closely similar in character or re- 
sult, or in the situations and objects which prompted them, are 
for convenience classed together and called single instincts. 

When we speak of special instincts it should be borne in 
mind that we do not mean perfectly definite and distinct sets 
of movements which will be carried out in the same way on 
all occasions. We mean rather a somewhat loosely classified 
set of special connections between stimulus and response, each 
connection being itself definite and specific, and the various 
tendencies being more or less related to each other on the 
basis of their consequences or the kind of object provoking 
them. Thus the instinct of curiosity does not lead us to do 
always some one particular sort of thing or series of things. 
But in general, to things which are new, or sudden, or unex- 
pected, or in motion, or intense, or in any other way novel 
or unusual, we respond by varied movements, such as turning 
the head, craning the neck, pricking up the ears, extending 
the hand, prodding with the foot, etc., etc. The particular 
movements and the objects inducing them may be infinitely 
varied, but in general, the objects are novel and unfamiliar 
and the reactiohs are inquisitive, explorative, and investiga- 
tive. This is why we group the various specific connections 
together under the name "instinct of curiosity." Much the 
same thing is true of all the other instincts. 

Though the instincts developed in this way, their impor- 
tance soon ceased to be wholly or chiefly biological. Their 
gratification became a source of pleasure and the failure of 
their gratification became a source of annoyance. They also 
tended to become more and more subtle and highly elaborated, 
more and more specialized and complex. 
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Among primitive men the instincts were few and compara- 
tively simple. As the race progressed they assumed many new 






manifestations. Among the new fonns were cunning, orna- 
mentation, and decoration. Out of the elementary instincts 
of fear and curiosity developed vague tendencies of worship 
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and reverence. With the growth of family and tribal relation- 
ships came instincts of loyalty, honor, obedience, and sym- 
pathy. Out of the instinct for health arose cleanliness. Thus, 
simple animal instincts gradually became overlaid with the 
results of training, habit, and custom, and the needs, desires 
and cravings of each individual were infinitely multiplied. 

Instincts of Civilized Men. — Even in the highest stages of 
civilization the needs of men and women can, for the most 
part, be traced back to the fundamental needs of animals. The 
main differences are in variety, subtlety, ease of modifiability, 
and susceptibility of training which characterize the needs of 
civilized people. Three tendencies may be pointed out, each 
of which has particular importance for the advertising man: 

1. The various elementary instincts persist, and perhaps 
new forms are added, but they tend to become less and less 
specific and more easily modifiable. The lower animal could 
hardly be advertised to, fbr his reactions are formed in a 
more or less iron-clad way, and relate to definite objects and 
situations in his life. But the human being shows instinctive 
tendencies which may be directed toward new objects and situ- 
ations, and the original needs and response tendencies may be 
very much modified, elaborated, added to, and otherwise 
changed by education, entreaty, appeal, argument, and ex- 
perience. 

2. Elaborate traditions, customs, and sanctions are devel- 
oped, treasured in art, education, and in religious and civic 
ceremonial. These become early impressed on the individual, 
and once impressed, assume the coerciveness of instincts. To 
each of them correspond new needs and cravings which must 
be satisfied. Indeed these new needs may even become more 
coercive than the cruder instinctive cravings, since they are 
supported and encouraged by the sentiment of the community, 
the sanction of the state, and the verdict of history. These 
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reinforcements the instinctive needs seldom receive. Qeanli- 
ness, chivalry, piety, honesty, purity, patriotism, chas- 
tity, obedience, co-operation, 
and countless habits of daily 
life, needs of the moment, 
requirements of this and that 
occupation, class, etc., illus- 
trate these new needs which 
characterize civilized human 
beings. To all of them the 
advertising man can appeal. 
3. In the struggle to 
achieve many of these de- 
sires, certain still more va- 
ried and distinctively social 
values arise, values which 
serve mainly to distinguish 
one individual from another, 
one group from other 
groups, in the eyes of the 
community at large. Ideals 
of style, fashion, prestige, 
exclusiveness, propriety, eti- 
quette, all the vagaries and 
fancies of the leisure class 
and the dilettanti — these no 
less than the more biological 
necessities of existence con- 
stitute human needs. They 
form triggers of reaction, explosion points of response, which 
need but to be touched off to bring about vigorous behavior. 
These effective conceptions and habits and ideals, along with 
the social needs and values and sanctions, combined with the in- 
stinctive requirements and the fundamental organic necessities. 
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all these are the original needs of the community which the 
advertiser must know intimately and in great detail. 

Relation of Instincts to Emotions, — All these demands are 
represented in conduct by tendencies to act. They take the 
form of impulses, cravings, 
desires, wants, habits, and 
customs, and represent from 
the point of view of distri- 
bution what we call the 
"needs" of the community. 
Practically they may all be 
treated together as modes of 
behavior and tendencies to 
respond. 

Each of the instincts is 
the basis of a corresponding 
emotion. The instinct is a 
tendency to react, but each 
characteristic reaction is ac- 
companied by an equally 
characteristic feeling or emo- 
tion. Sometimes this bears 
the same name as the in- 
stinct. Thus "fear" means 
either a way of behaving or 
a way of feeling, and hence 
is either an instinct or an 
emotion. An appeal to ambition 

Suggestive List of Instincts and Emotions. — Since the chief 
purpose of many advertisements is to appeal to these instincts 
in such a way as to prompt an active response, the advertising 
man will find it profitable to make a somewhat detailed study 
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of them. An exhaustive list cannot be given, but an enumera- 
tion of the more important will be found useful in the analysis 
of the commodity, the planning of the campaign, and the actual 
preparation of the copy and display. 

The following tabulation includes those which have been 
most frequently appealed to in advertising. Along with a 
suggestive name for the instinct are given the emotions for 
which the instinct constitutes the basis. The characteristic 
acts which are designated by the instinct name are also given 
in each case. This list, while not in any sense a complete sur- 
vey of needs, will be found a convenient basis. 



The Instinct and Its 
Corresponding Emotions 

1. Appetite (Hunger, 
Tastefulness, Sensual 
Enjoyment) 

2. Comfort (Calm, Rest- 
fulness, Relaxation, 
Ease) 

3. Sex (Passion, Lust, 
Love, Coquetry) 

4. Devotion (Faithful- 
ness, Loyalty, Affec- 
tion) 

5. Play (Merriment, Play- 
fulness, Sport, Joy, Hu- 
mor, etc.) 

6. Fear (Timidity, Fear- 
fulness. Anguish, Cau- 
tion) 



The Sort of Behavior to Which It 
Prompts Us 

To gratify and exercise the senses and 
to continue the stimulation for so 
long as the stimulation remains pleas- 
ant. (Illustration, page 50.) 

To avoid pain of any kind, by flight, by 
removal of the stimulus, or by various 
overt acts of evasion or aggression. 

Definite responses toward the opposite 
sex in general or toward particular 
members of it. 

To protect and be loyal to our depend- 
ents or to those with whom we have 
long been pleasantly associated. (Il- 
lustrations, pages 52 and 53.) 

To work off superfluous energy, either 
alone or with others, and to enjoy this 
process either in action or in contem- 
plation. (Illustration, page 54.) 

Retractile or inhibitory reactions be- 
fore definitely dangerous objects, as 
indicated by the experience ojf the 
race. (Illustration page 55.) 
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The Instinct and Its 
Corresponding Emotions 

7. Acquisitiveness (Pro- 
priety, Selfishness, Stin- 
giness, etc.) 

8. Hunting (Cruelty, Ea- 
gerness, etc.) 



9. Sociability ( L o n e - 
someness, Sociableness, 
Hospitality) 

10. Competition (Emula- 
tion, Jealousy, Ambi- 
tion, etc.) 

11. Curiosity (Inquisitive- 
ness, Longing to Know) 



12. Shyness (Modesty, 
Bashfulness, Reserve) 



13. Ornamentation 
(Beauty, Display, Pride 
in Appearance) 

14. Imitation 



15. Revenge (Anger, Ha- 
tred, Resentment) 



16. Cleanliness (Purity, 
Decency, Wholesome- 
ness) 



The Sort of Behavior to Which It 
Prompts Us 

To accumulate and store up objects. 
To save, to bargain, etc. (illustra- 
tion, page 56.) 

To pursue and destroy various objects, 
especially if they are inferior in 
power and in motion. Related to 
Combativeness and Playfulness. 

To be gregarious, to form groups, to 
have chums, and to react to the ad- 
justments of other members of our 
group. 

Conquest, leadership, domination of in- 
feriors, rivalry with equals, and 
jealousy of superiors. (Illustration, 
page 63.) 

To examine novel objects for which 
ready-made protective responses are 
felt to exist. Explorative and inves- 
tigative conduct 

To avoid strange objects and situations 
which are felt to be superior yet well 
disposed, and for which there is un- 
certainty of protective response. 

To decorate one's person or one's be- 
longings, and to exhibit them in a 
favorable light. 

More or less general tendencies to act 
as others act, to behave with the 
crowd, etc. 

To resent, by overt attack or other- 
wise, the aggression of others against 
ourselves or against those to whom 
we are devoted. 

To conceal or remove filth from ones 
person or from one's belongings. Il- 
lustration, page 60.) 
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The Instinct and Its 
Corresponding Emotions 

17. Worship (Piety, Rev- 
erence, Faith) 

18. CONSTRUCTIVENESS 



19. Sympathy (Sorrow, 
Pity, and their allies) 

20. Cunning (Secrecy, In- 
trigue, Slyness) 

21. Pride (Haughtiness, 

Conceit, etc.) 



The Sort of Behavior to Which It 
Prompts Us 

To reverence, do obeisance to, and feel 
subordinated to the hopelessly super- 
ior. 

To build, create, invent, and construct, 
for the sheer pleasure of manipulation 
and success. (Illustration, page 62.) 

To aid unfortunates, especially those 
who suffer in ways in which we have 
ourselves suffered. 

To plan in secret, to circumvent, to use 
strategy. 

To favor our own work, possessions, 
abilities, etc. 



22. Gratitude (Thankful- 
ness, Gratefulness, etc.) 

23. The Comic (Laughter, 
Amusement, Hilarity, 
etc.) 

24. Harmony (Symmetry, 
Proportion, Balance, 
Conceit, etc.) 



To feel and act well disposed toward 
the sources of our pleasure. 

This instinct shows itself chiefly in the 
tendency to tease or banter, or to en- 
joy seeing others teased or bantered 
by other people or by nature. 

The tendency to continue or to effect 
arrangements in time or space, which 
display such qualities as those indi- 
cated including also Rhythm, Melody, 
etc 



The Relative Strength of Instincts and Interests. — It is not 
enough that the advertising man know the general features of 
these instinctive reaction tendencies. He must also know to 
what degree he can appeal to them in advertisements, to what 
degree this or that appeal is strong, not only in general life, 
but particularly as a basis of appeal in merchandising. This 
will depend somewhat on the general strength of the instincts, 
somewhat on the preceding tendencies of advertising copy, and 
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partly on contemporary tendencies. Thus when patent medi- 
cine advertisements, with their lurid claims and false pretenses, 
have strenuously assaulted the instinct which makes us long 
for health and bodily comfort, a breakfast food which claims 
to be health-giving may be made distasteful by the mere fact 
of its association in the same class as the patent medicines. 
Not only must the advertiser know human nature in general, 
but he must also keep his finger on the public pulse and know 
what motives and values are in circulation. 

In our own day, experiments have shown m quite definite 
ways the relative strength of various appeals which can be 
used as selling points in advertising copy. The experimental 
methods have been checked up by the analysis of actual ad- 
vertising campaigns and the detailed examination of the re- 
sults of particular pieces of copy. Of special interest is the 
following table of persuasiveness, which shows the relative 
strength of various sorts of selling points, for the educated 
classes of our present day, when the results for men and women 
are combined. 

The Table of Persuasiveness 

Showing the relative strength of various appeals to in- 
stincts and interests as determined by experiments on the 
pulling power of advertisements. 

The highest possible value is 100, the lowest is o. Values - 
range thus from to 100, t}ie appeal indicated by the highest 
number being the strongest in pulling power. The actual 
values range from 4 to 94, with either men or women, and 
from 10 to 92 when men and women are combined. 

Appeal Strength 

Healthfulness 92 

Cleanliness 92 

Scientific Construction 88 

Time Saved 84 

Appetizing 82 
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Appeal Strength 

Efficiency 82 

Safety 80 

Durability 78 

Quality 72 

Modernity 72 

Family Affection 70 

Reputation of Firm 58 

Guarantee 58 

Sympathy 54 

Medicinal 50 

Imitation 50 

Elegance 48 

Courtesy 48 

Economy 48 

Affirmation 42 

Sport 42 

Hospitality 42 . 

Avoid Substitutes 32 

Clan Feeling 18 . 

Nobby, etc 16 

Recommendation 14 

Social Superiority 12 

Imported 10 

Beautifying 10 

Application to Analysis of Commodity . — ^The table of per- 
suasiveness deserves careful study, especially in connection 
with the analysis of a commodity to determine the talking 
points to be used in the advertising. The table as given is in 
a generalized form, and applies to all commodities in general, 
or, more correctly, to such commodities as might actually 
be described by any or all of the points or qualities mentioned 
in the table. 

Obviously there is as a matter of fact no such ideal or uni- 
versal commodity. Thus durability, time saved, and beauti- 
fving properties could hardly be applied as descriptive points 
in favor of food products; nor do appetizing and medicinal 
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value seem quite appropriate as selling points for clothing or 
hardware. What the table really means is this: in so far as 
healthfulness can be reasonably applied as a descriptive term 
to any commodity, in just so far is healthfulness the most 
persuasive quality possessed by that commodity. If health- 
fulness or cleanliness do not apply in an intelligible or relevant 
way to the commodity in question, then the next quality in the 
table that can relevantly apply is the strongest selling point 
for that commodity. 

Given the commodity to be advertised, then, the first thing 
to do is to determine what needs the commodity can satisfy, 
to what instincts it can relevantly be made to appeal — in other 
words, the commodity must be analyzed into its qualities. 
The list of relevant qualities may then be compared with the 
table of persuasiveness, and the relative order of the various 
selling points for the commodity in question thus determined. 
There will thus be a separate table for each commodity, or at 
least various tables, which vary somewhat from commodity 
to commodity. 

Thus, if the commodity to be distributed is nails, the first 
quality in the table that is relevant is perhaps "Scientific Con- 
struction." Then follow, in order of value. Safety, Durabil- 
ity, Quality, Reputation of the Firm, Guarantee, Economy, and 
Recommendation by Others. Drawing up a special table for 
the commodity nails we thus derive the following: 

Pulling, Power of Nail Advertisements 

Relative 
Selling Point Value 

Scientific Construction 88 

Efficiency or Safety 80 

Durability ^2 

Quality 72 

Reputation of the Firm 58 
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Relative 
Selling Point Value 

Guarantee 58 

Economy, Bargain, etc 48 

Civic Pride 18 

Recommendation by Others 14 

If not nails but some such commodity as breakfast foods 
is being advertised, then we would derive some such table as 
the following, covering such qualities as Health fulness, Clean- 
liness and Purity, Appetizing Qualities, etc. It has been clearly 
proved that the points would really have the relative values 
indicated in the table, when employed in advertisements. 

Pulling Power of Breakfast Food Advertisements 

Relative 
Selling Point Value 

Healthfulness 92 

Cleanliness and Purity 92 

Appetizing Qualities 82 

Appeal to Mother Love 70 

Reputation and Guarantee 58 

Medicinal Properties 50 

Economy and Cheapness 48 

Mere Assertion of Value 42 

Hospitality and Sport Uses. 42 

Appeal to Civic Pride 18 

Used by Social Superiors I2 

Imported 10 



CHAPTER IX 

THE CHIEF CLASSES OF ADVERTISEMENTS 

Functions of an Advertisement.-^The work which any in- 
dividual advertisement is expected to do depends upon the 
campaign in which it is employed. In general, every adver- 
tisement attempts to perform a part or all of the functions 
of a complete sales appeal. 

These are usually described as: 

I . Attention 



2 

3 
4 

5 



Interest 
Desire 
Conviction 
Action 



Before a man will buy anything, he must be attracted to 
it, his interest and desire for it must be aroused, he must be 
convinced that the purchase is expedient, and he must be stim- 
ulated to act in the direction of getting it. 

A complete mail-order advertisement which tries to secure 
orders direct might be said to have all these functions. Even 
here, however, the task of the advertisement is slightly more 
complex than this, because of the peculiar conditions under 
which the appeal is made, and the medium through which the 
message is delivered. It is not spoken but printed; its sym- 
bols reach the mind through the eye, not the ear. The actual 
goods to be sold are not present and the pleasure or other 
service they may give can only be imagined from such pictures 
as the artist and copywriter create. 

An advertisement, moreover, comes into direct competition 
with other appeals to the eye, either advertisements, reading 

7i 
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matter, scenery, or other objects. Often these competing ap- 
peals h&ve the advantage of the prior interest of those upon 
whom the advertisement is intended to have its effect. For 
these reasons, advertisements vary considerably in their func- 
tions. For convenience they may be divided into three main 
groups. 

The Complete Advertisement. — ^The functions of a complete 
advertisement correspond closely to those of a complete sales 
appeal as described above, though the advertisement may not 
be intended to do the whole work of selling. In fact it may 
be only one of a succession of similar appeals, reinforced by 
advertising appeals of other. kinds and by the sales efforts 
of personal representatives, agents, dealers, and other mar- 
keting forces. The complete advertisement, however, stands 
alone. It is not dependent on other sales appeals. 

From a ps)xhological view-point its functions are as fol- 
lows: 

1 . To attract initial attention. 

2 . To hold attention in an interesting way. 

3. To bring about an association or impression which 

will have permanence or memory value. 

4. To convince, persuade, or induce. 

5. To suggest and lead to specific response. 

The psychological principles applied in performing these 
functions are so important and extensive that they will be left 
for separate consideration in the following chapters. It should 
be noted here that the functions are not of equal importance, 
either in general, or in any particular case. The problem of 
securing initial attention, for instance, may be paramount, es- 
pecially in the early stages of a campaign for a new advertiser 
or product. In such a case, the complete advertisement would 
lay most stress on this function, or another kind of advertise- 
ment would be employed. 
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The Publicity Advertisement. — T h e publicity advertise- 
ment frankly ignores a part of the work of the sales appeal. 
It does not even attempt all that the complete advertisement 
does. It is dependent for its value upon what has previously 
been done by other forms of advertising or sales effort or 
what is to be done in the future. 

Some publicity advertisements, called "teasers," try to 
attract initial attention and fix an impression. This may not 
even include any identification of the advertiser or product, 
so that response is practically impossible. The purpose is to 
induce greater receptiveness to later appeals that are more 
nearly complete. 

Closely similar in general appearance, but quite different 
in purpose as related to the entire campaign, is the class of 
publicity advertisements known as "reminders." These take 
for granted a previous association with the goods (either 
through experience or through previous appeals) and seek 
only to direct the response. 

Advertisements on bill-boards and car-cards are likely to 
be of this class, since they largely supplement newspaper and 
magazine advertisements, and are close to the source of buy- 
ing. Another factor which tends to suggest publicity adver- 
tisements as suitable for outdoor signs is that they are viewed 
by the average passer-by for so short a time that a complete 
advertisement is often impracticable. 

The publicity advertisement is by no means confined to 
bill-boards, signs, car-cards, and the like. It is found in almost 
every kind of medium and is often justified by the modern 
tendency toward specialization and division of labor which 
applies as much to large-scale advertising as to large-scale 
marketing effort of any other kind. 

The Classified Advertisement. — 'Want ads," as classified 
advertisements are commonly called, are quite different in kind 
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from publicity advertisements, although their purpose is not 
unlike that of the reminder type of publicity. They, are con- 
structed with little or no reference to the tasks of getting 
attention or of fixing an impression. Indeed, their very nature 
and the restrictions usually imposed by the publication are 
such as to make them lack attention value. 

The classified advertisement takes for granted the initial 
attention and interest of the reader ; it merely seeks to direct 
his response. Sometimes this involves convincing, persuad- 
ing, or inducing, as by the familiar "Liberal reward, no ques- 
tions asked," in the Lost column. It is also worth noting that 
the classified advertisement is usually less interested in secur- 
ing much attention and many responses, than it is in directing 
the response of the one or two right persons. 

Another classification of advertisements may be made ac- 
cording to the type of appeal used, that is, the methods or 
mechanisms they employ in performing their functions. The 
following are the most important. 

1. Reflex Appeals. — ^Such are the electric signs that are 
to be seen on the "Great White Way" in New York, or 
its counterpart in any large city. They make use of bright 
flashing lights, often in motion, sometimes representing char- 
acters in action. Other kinds of moving objects and auto- 
matons are used in store windows. No attempt to sell goods 
is made; often there is not even a mental association caused. 
The usual purpose is to lure the eye of the passer-by momen- 
tarily, and possibly turn him toward some other form of ad- 
vertising appeal which accompanies the reflex appeal. 

2. Short-Circuit Appeals — In all general media the great 
majority of advertisements for foods, personal articles, and 
other things purchased regularly and frequently are short- 
circuit appeals. They are definite and concentrated appeals to 
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one or more specii&c instincts, feelings, emotions, or ideals 
of the reader. Argument and deliberation are avoided; the 
attempt is to influence by simple suggestion. This suggestion 
may be conveyed through reading matter, pictures, or even 
color, type, and arrangement. 

The following classification indicates some of the articles 
for which short-circuit appeals are suitable. 

1 . Articles for personal use, especially for adornment or 

the improvement of one's appearance, such as toilet 
articles, jewelry, clothing accessories, etc. 

2. Articles for family use that contribute to the enjoy- 

ment of life, such as musical instruments, toys, and 
the like. 

3. Articles that contribute to the personal safety or 

longer life of the individual or members of his fam- 
ily, such as insurance, safety devices, revolvers, etc. 

4. Most foods and drinks and smoking materials, espe- 

cially those bought for enjoyment rather than for 
nourishment, such as candy, beer, ginger ale, grape 
juice, tobacco and cigarettes. 

5 . Articles bought frequently as gifts, such as silverware, 

books, and flowers. 

3. Long-Circuit Appeals.— In advertising tools and other 
utilities, articles that are impersonal, and articles that are 
bought only at long intervals, reason- why copy is frequently 
used. These long-circuit appeals contain argument or per- 
suasion, they often invite comparisons with competing articles, 
and they usually lead to a weighing or balancing of sales 
points and advantages. They are ordinarily in the form of 
reading matter, though other devices may be employed. These 
devices are most commonly for the sake of reinforcing or illus- 
trating the argument in words. 
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The following classification of articles indicates those to 
which the long-circuit appeal is generally appropriate: 

1 . Articles for business, agricultural or industrial pur- 

poses, such as machinery, office appliances, agri- 
cultural implements, tools, etc. 

2. Articles for building purposes, such as roofing, wall- 

board, lumber, etc. 

3. Articles that are bought not for their own sake but 

as accessories, such as automobile tires, lubricants, 
rubber boots and shoes, etc. 

4. Articles in fields where competition is keen, such as 

automobiles, safety razors, dentifrices, etc. 

5. Articles bought for investment purposes, such as 

stocks and bonds, real estate, advertising space, etc. 

There are many other cases in which reason-why copy 
may be demanded by market conditions or by the particular 
class of buyers to be reached. 

4. Rationalization Appeals. — The fourth type of appeal 
has become increasingly common of late years, and has special 
interest because of the important psychological principle in- 
volved. One of the normal tendencies of human beings is to 
act, judge, believe, or vote on instinctive, emotional grounds, 
and then after the act is committed, to try to justify or defend 
it by intellectual or logical reasons. A man may buy an auto- 
mobile because his neighbor has one, because it is the fashion, 
because it will gratify his vanity, or because of some other 
emotion. But having bought it, he may seek to justify the 
purchase by such logical reasons as, "It saves time," "It enter- 
tains the family," "It is a business asset," and the like. 

Advertising men have begun to understand this human 
tendency and now take advantage of it in constructing adver- 
tisements for many products, the primary appeals of which 
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are to the senses, instincts, or emotions. Some of them begin 
with a distinctly emotional short-circuit appeal and at a later 
point introduce a set of logical reasons for the purchase. 
These may actually have little influence on the purchaser's de- 
cision but they fortify him against the objections of his 
mother-in-law, his employer, his banker, and his conscience. 
Some rationalizing advertisements, indeed, contain nothing 
but logical reasoning in the copy; the emotional or short-cir- 
cuit appeal is cared for by the accompanying illustrations or 
other display elements. 

We may have an appetite for dates, walnuts, or fruit-juice 
drinks, but hesitate to gratify it because of the feeling that 
they are luxuries. When we see an advertisement that points 
out the high nutritive value or tonic properties of these ar- 
ticles, the obstacle to their purchase may be removed from 
our minds. The rationalization appeal is particularly useful 
in the case of commodities which, although they have a strong 
personal appeal, encounter social or moral resistance. Thus, 
a few years ago beer was advertised on the ground of its 
nutritive and tonic qualities. Certain cosmetics have also been 
presented as assets to business as well as social success. 

There are cases in which the purchaser is not likely to 
wish to see the real motives for purchase emphasized. Such 
a case is shown in the Brunswick advertisement on page 80. 
The actual sale is made through the appeal to the parental 
instinct, the desire to keep father and boys at home and away 
from undesirable companionship. However, the mother does 
not want her motive too strongly insisted upon, and the latter 
part of the advertisement suitably rationalizes the purchase. 



CHAPTER X 

SECURING AND HOLDING ATTENTION 

Attention Incentives. — The first duty of an advertisement 
is to be seen. Unless it can get attention, its other qualities 
count for nothing. Hence the study of attention devices is of 
vital importance. A complete discussion of these devices can- 
not be given here, but the more important are listed with some 
explanation of their relative merits and their uses. 

Size. — Other things being equal, the larger the space used, 
the greater the attention value of an advertisement. But the 
increase in value is not proportionate to the increase in size 
(and cost). The law of diminishing returns operates, where- 
by the attention value increases more slowly proportionately 
than the amount of space. This increase in value is approxi- 
mately the increase of the square root of the space. Thus a 
half -page is not four times as valuable as an eighth page; it 
is only twice as valuable. 

This fact was first discovered in connection with the num- 
ber of inquiries received from an advertisement. When a 
quarter-page produced lOO inquiries, the advertiser decided to 
use the same copy in a full page, expecting to get 400 inquiries. 
To his surprise he secured only about 200. Numerous ex- 
perimental tests of other kinds together with practical experi- 
ence have demonstrated conclusively that the square root law 
holds good with respect to attention value as well as to number 
of inquiries. 

From this law it follows that the most favorable amount 
of space for a given proposition depends partly on the amount 
of profit made from each customer or buying unit. In general, 
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the smaller the profit, the smaller the most favorable amount of 
space. There are many cases which justify the use of full 
pages, or double page "spreads" even, because the cost of the 
space is small in comparison to the profit from sales — either 
the individual sale, or the aggregate purchase that will be made 
by the customer. Moreover, the competitive situation often in- 
fluences the advertiser to use of more space than he would 
otherwise require, although this should never be the sole factor 
considered. Often attention value can be secured in better 
ways than by mere size. 

Position in Medium. — The term "preferred position" 
usually refers to newspapers and magazines. There are pre- 
ferred positions in other kinds of advertising media, of course. 
For example, the bill-boards facing curves of highways (or 
"head on") are more valuable than others. The relative values 
of different positions in a magazine, however, have been more 
exactly and scientifically determined. 

The general law that the beginning and ending of anything 
has maximum attention value applies here. The covers, inside 
and outside, and the pages next to these, are the most valuable 
in the publication. In the old-style standard magazines, with 
solid sections of advertising, the front section has about 25 
per cent stronger attention value than the back section. This 
is partly because the section is smaller and partly because the 
average reader thumbs through the front section to reach the 
beginning of the reading pages. The pages next to reading 
matter at front and back have far greater attention value than 
the run of the pages — sometimes 100 per cent greater in the 
case of a bulky advertising section. 

These principles apply in some degree to flat publications 
(like the Saturday Evening Post) in which the advertisements 
are distributed through the reading matter. The covers and 
the pages next to covers have superior value, but the others 
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tend toward equalization, due to the presence of reading mat- 
ter next to practically all the advertisements. The partial 
removal of the obnoxious question of preferred positions is 
largely responsible for the pronounced preference for the flat 
publication which has become evident in the past ten years and 
has influenced many publishers of standard size magazines to 
change their size and form. It is supposed also, though it has 
not been proved, that the distribution of the advertisements 
through the reading matter raises the average attention value 
of a page. It has been shown, however, that the added atten- 
tion value of the poorer pages comes only when the advertise- 
ment is placed next to reading matter that is actually read. 
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Position on Page. — On the individual page, the attention 
value of different positions varies considerably. Their rela- 
tive value is shown in percentage form on the preceding 
diagrams, which are for right-hand pages. For the left-hand 
page the values in the case of the vertical divisions should 
be transposed. It has been found that vertical half-pages 
are about 25 per cent more effective than horizontal half- 
pages. 

The principle that the outside positions are better than 
the inside holds good even in the case of a flat publication 
page divided into four columns with the reading matter in the 
second column from the inside. This practice shifts attention 
somewhat from the outside to the inside column, but in spite 
of this, tests show that the outside columns have about 12 per 
cent greater attention value than the innermost column. 

White Space. — The attention value of an advertisement 
can be increased by surrounding it with a margin of white 
space. This tends to isolate it from competing attractions, 
either of other advertisements or of reading matter. The 
greater the amount of white margin, of course, the greater the 
attention value. Beyond a certain point, however, this method 
becomes wasteful. Generally speaking, white margin that is 
one-tenth as wide as the space occupied by the copy itself is 
most favorable and economical. On dull newspaper stock a 
slightly greater amount is required. 

Contrast. — Somewhat similar to the use of white space for 
attention is the use of contrast. Where all the advertisements 
are of one general style — for example, black type on a white 
background — ^the use of a totally different style — for example, 
the "reversed cut" with white letters on a black background — 
may secure greater attention. Changes of form, of style of 
type, etc., add something to the attention value. 
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Intensity. — The use of intensely black letters, or vivid 
colors, will contribute toward increasing the attention value. 
These methods, however, as well as those that come under 
the general head of contrast, are frowned upon by the major- 
ity of publishers. Many of them have stringent restrictions 
upon the styles and sizes of type allowed in their advertising 
pages, and they also require that large sized type be toned 
down from a full intense black by "stippling'* to a gray. This 
same rule applies to large areas of black in illustration or 
elsewhere. The rules of the publishers are due partly to a 
desire to equalize the mechanical devices used for attention, 
thus giving all advertisers equal chance to deliver their mes- 
sages, and partly to aesthetic and practical considerations of 
protecting the appearance of the publication as a whole. It 
is easy to imagine the result if unrestrained competition were 
allowed in the use of intense colors, striking contrasts, and 
bold black type. In point of fact their interests and those of 
the advertisers are in harmony. All mechanical devices to 
secure attention possess only a temporary value. They do not 
hold the attention they secure. 

Interest Incentives. — The second duty of an advertise- 
ment is to be read. This does not mean necessarily a word- 
for-word reading of the entire text matter. It does mean long 
enough and close enough attention to grasp the salient features 
and thus receive the essential message, whether this message 
is conveyed in words, in pictures, or in other symbols. Hence 
we must study the devices that not only gain initial attention 
but also hold attention and tend toward permanent impres- 
sions. 

The mechanical devices that have just been described do 
not accomplish this. They secure the eye, but not always the 
mind. Such impressions as they do make rarely have any 
close connection with the message regarding the commodity. 
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The more effective devices are those which are known as in- 
terest incentives. 

Novelty. — ^The universal instinct of curiosity prompts us 
to give attention to anything new or novel. One of the first 
objects the advertising man seeks is to create an advertisement 
which shall be novel and distinctive in character. This novelty 
may be in the illustration, the arrangement, or the copy itself. 
There is one danger to be guarded against — namely, that of 
attracting attention to the device as such, rather than to the 
commodity, argument, or selling point. Conspicuous clever- 
ness in an advertisement is likely to be harmful to its suc- 
cess. 

Pictures and Illustrations. — Pictures and illustrations of 
all kinds, including maps, blue-prints, diagrams, and charts, 
are effective devices for securing and holding attention. They 
are strongest when they show people engaged in doing some- 
thing, and when this action is relevant to the article adver- 
tised. 

In representing action, the "law of the resting point" 
should be carefully observed. According to this law, to repre- 
sent vigorous activity on the part of a moving object, as an 
arm or leg, the object should be represented at an actual point 
of rest, just before or just after the real movement. Thus 
the sprinter should be shown when his legs are stretched to 
the full extent of his stride. 

Color. — Color is one of the strongest factors in securing 
attention and is becoming more widely used in advertising all 
the time. Lately it has penetrated the advertising sections of 
the most dignified standard magazines. Its value is not due 
to its attention-getting power alone ; it has other purposes and 
uses. 

Among these are the following: 
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1 . To serve as a background for the more effective dis- 

play of other material. 

2 . To represent more accurately the appearance, texture, 

etc., of the article. 

3 . To symbolize and express the qualities of the article. 

4. To secure or promote harmony, atmosphere, etc. 

5. To aid in identifying packages, brands, trade-marks, 

etc. 

6. To give the effects of distance and perspective, and 

thus increase the likeness to nature. 

Colors, both singly and in combination, have considerable 
differences in attention value. Because of their other qualities, 
however, colors should not be selected and used purely on the 
basis of their attention value, either for people in general or 
for a single class. It is necessary to consider also their phy- 
sical and psychological effects, their symbolic meaning, and 
the principles governing their effective combination. These 
factors are given detailed consideration in Chapter XXIII, 
"Color." 

Arrangement. — Proper arrangement of the materials 
which compose the advertisement is an important factor in 
securing and holding attention. Shape, borders, lines, perspec- 
tive, direction, and similar structural elements, all need con- 
sideration to secure a combination which shall satisfy the eye 
and yet offer it a pleasing field of exploration. The material 
should be complex enough to invite several fixations of atten- 
tion and yet so unified and balanced as to constitute a single 
field of interest. 

The subject of arrangement is more fully explained from 
the view-point of artistic effect in later chapters. It is there- 
fore sufficient to present here only a few of the more impor- 
tant general psychological laws to be observed. 
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First, it should be noted that five or six separate elements 
are as many as can be taken in at a single glance. Five or six 
words constitute the limit for an effective headline ; five or six 
groups of material are about all that should be put into one 
advertisement. 

Second, it should be noted that lines, gaze and movement^ 
etc., should direct the eye inside of the advertisement rather 
than away from it. There should also be some boundary of 
line, form, or white space to keep the eye within the advertise- 
ment. 

Third, the form in which the advertisement as a whole and 
its several component parts are set, should be pleasing in shape 
and proportion. The most pleasing form to the majority of 
people is the so-called "golden section," a rectangle with sides 
in the ratio of 3 to 5. 



CHAPTER XI 

ESTABLISHING ASSOCIATIONS 

Importance of Association. — The third and most impor- 
tant duty of the advertisement is to establish in the reader's 
mind an association between his needs and the commodity in 
question. All the work of attracting and holding his attention 
is preparatory to this, and unless this duty is performed the 
cost of the advertising has been largely, if not entirely, wasted. 

Too often it is assumed that the constant repetition of the 
advertiser's name and trade-mark will be sufficient to stamp 
in an impression that will ultimately result in a sale. This 
theory is psychologically wrong. It is not enough that people 
shall be familiar with the name of a brand. Familiarity may 
breed contempt. What is even more necessary is that an asso- 
ciation or connection be established such that, given a moment 
of need, the name of the brand shall come to the mind rather 
than the name of some other brand. Not the mere driving in 
of one idea, but the connecting of two ideas, is the task of 
advertising. 

What the two ideas shall be is a question to be answered 
only after the study of human needs and the analysis of the 
commodity have been made as suggested in a previous chap- 
ter. Oftentimes there are many "points of contact" with the 
prospective purchaser and many "selling points" in the article 
from which a selection may be made. Some advertisers draw 
up a complete schedule of such points and plan the campaign 
in such a manner that all may be used at one time or another. 
The process of establishing the association, however, is one 
that requires familiarity with certain well-established psycho- 
logical laws ; the most important will be explained here. 
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The Law of Contiguity. — ^When two things are constantly 
presented together, a mental association between them is gen- 
erally established. Often they become as inseparably con- 
nected as Damon and Pythias. The repetition of the word 
Yuban/* "Yuban," "Yuban," would not lead me to think of 
Yuban" when I go to purchase coffee, unless along with the 
word "Yuban" the idea of "Coffee" has constantly been pres- 
ented. With the name of the commodity the advertisement 
should always present the idea of the need the commodity is 
to satisfy. This idea may not be in words, of course ; it may 
equally well be in a picture or even in other symbols. The 
illustration of the breakfast table with its bubbling percolator, 
or the after-dinner group with their demi-tasse may be equally 
as effective as the word ''Coffee" in connection with the name 
'Tuban." 

One of the oldest and simplest applications of this law is 
to be found in the statement "Children Cry for Fletcher's 
Castoria." More elaborate in presentation, but essentially 
similar, is that large group known as "predicament advertise- 
ments" in which some one of life's little problems is presented 
in words or pictures together with the solution — which, of 
course, is found in the commodity advertised. Thus "For the 
Unexpected Guest" the housewife is advised to adopt the 
policy of preparedness, that she may be able to bring out the 
can of soup or beans or kippered herring, or any one of a 
thousand other articles that thoughtful advertisers suggest as 
suitable for unexpected guests. 

The Law of Sequence. — Strictly speaking, two ideas are 
never present at precisely the same moment, so that con- 
tiguity really means rapid sequence. One idea being given, 
the other follows directly in its wake. The succession of 
words or other symbols sets up a "train of ideas." The law 
of sequence tells us that mental associations work more easily 
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in one direction than in another. "Forward associations," 
that is, associations in the direction in which the ideas were 
originally presented, are stronger, more lively, and more 
liable to recur than backward associations. 

This is especially true of such ideas as take the form of 
spoken words and other sorts of acts that involve motor pro- 
cesses. A child that has learned the alphabet can repeat it 
forwards quickly and easily but cannot repeat it backwards 
except slowly and laboriously. The word "Woodrow" in- 
stantaneously calls up 'Wilson," but "Wilson" does not so 
quickly or surely lead to the association "Woodrow." 

In advertising, therefore, ideas should be presented in the 
order which they will later be desired to take. And as the 
first idea in the mind of the purchaser will be his need rather 
than the commodity, the need should be presented first in the 
advertising. This law applies to the general construction of 
the copy and to the brand-name, trade-mark, etc. 

The following names observe this psychological law: 
"Hotel Astor," "Parfum Mary Garden," "Encyclopaedia 
Britannica," "Cafe Boulevard." Compare with these the fol- 
lowing, among many that fail to take advantage of this law 
and in so doing sacrifice real association and memory value: 
"Knickerbocker Hotel," "Hudnut's Perfume," "Universal 
Encyclopedia," "Childs' Restaurant." 

It may not always be easy to arrange a trade-name that 
will without awkwardness or strain observe the law of 
sequence. There is little excuse, however, for an advertise- 
ment that begins with the name of the manufacturer or brand, 
follows with a description of its qualities, and finally comes 
to an explanation of the need it will serve. The accompany- 
ing illustration will show the difference between an advertise- 
ment that presents the ideas in the sequence in which they 
would naturally occur in the reader's mind, and one that dis- 
regards this natural order. 
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A Unique Kind of Gift 



Family Portraits in 



The Copley Prints 



Curtis and Cameron 



Boston Mass. 



This arrangement is correct, 
since the desired mental habit is 
set up by every reading. The 
need (gift) suggests the general 
commodity (portrait); this in 
turn leads to the specific brand 
(Copley) and the firm name and 
address follow at once. This is 
as natural a process as saying 
the alphabet forwards. 



Curtis and Cameron 



The Copley Prints 



Family Portraits 



Best of Gifts 



Boston Mass. 



This arrangement is incorrect, 
since no one of the desired asso- 
ciations is eflFected. When the 
need of gifts is felt there is no 
inclination to turn backwards to 
Copley Prints — nothing comes 
to mind but "Boston, Mass." 
Knowing the alphabet in one 
direction does not imply the 
ability to repeat it backwards. 



The Law of Feeling Tone. — Associations accompanied by 
pleasantness tend to be reinforced and made more permanent. 
Associations accompanied by disagreeableness tend to be 
weakened and inhibited and to disappear more quickly. Thus, 
a warning of the evil results that may follow the use of a sub- 
stitute commodity is likely to be less effective than a statement 
of the good results that accrue from securing the genuine 
article. In other ways also the positive or pleasant suggestion 
is more effective than the negative or unpleasant. 

The use of advertising novelties, such as calendars, pen- 
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cils, pocket-books, etc., is another application of this law. 
Here the advertiser expects the customer will be pleased with 
the gift and that this agreeable feeling will reinforce the asso- 
ciation of his name with some moment of need. The success 
of the method depends on the amount of agreeableness actually 
produced and the relevancy of the article to the need in ques- 
tion. 

The Law of Fusion. — We do not always analyze our feel- 
ings of agreeableness and disagreeableness, strain and relax- 
ation, comfort and distress, so as to attribute them solely to 
their actual sources. Whatever the source of discomfort, it 
colors all we do or think at the moment. A toothache makes 
everything else in the world seem wrong. Things ordinarily 
interesting become tiresome ; things otherwise pleasant become 
unpleasant; things only mildly annoying become a source of 
acute misery. Similarly, when we read an advertisement, the 
feeling aroused by each item of the copy and the arrangement 
tends to spread over the whole experience, including the asso- 
ciation presented. The association will gain or lose effective- 
ness because of the way it is dressed out, the company in 
which it is found, and the past experience which it revives. 

The literary and artistic aspects of copy and display are 
therefore extremely important for strictly psychological 
reasons. These factors will be discussed more at length in the 
chapters dealing with the practical construction of an adver- 
tisement. Here it is sufficient to point out that a complicated, 
distracting arrangement of type matter, and an incongruous 
or inharmonious selection of colors or even an inappropriate 
word may interfere seriously with the effectiveness of the 
association it is desired to establish. 

Typography. — It may be well to deal here, however, with 
one of these elements that is of special importance. A feeling 
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of strain is always a seriously disturbing influence ; in adver- 
tising this comes most frequently from difficulty in reading 
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1.75 inches. Too short for easy reading 

Instead of trying to /orce you to walk a figurative night- 
rope of fixed interpretation » the Virtuolo aims to lead you to 
express yourself in your own instinctive way — to let your 
instinct for expression be stirred into flame. 

Four sensitive buttons to touch — that is all! 

They respond to your musical desires like nerves in your 
own finger-tips ! How this is done is too much to try to tell 
in advertisements. The best way to explain it is to let your 
fingers rest On the four expression buttons^ and let the^ 
Virtuolo, itself, tell you the marvels of instinctive playing,. 
If you do this at the store where Virtuolos are sold, you 
will sell the Virtuolo to yourself. 

3.12 inches. About right for easy reading 
SEND FOR "THE INNER BEAUTY" BCX>IC 

It explains in simple language, and shows in beautiful pictures, how Music has been the medium 

'through which great souls have sent down to us their feelings of joy, inspiration, pathos, sternness, 

tragedy, sympathy, love, told in music. It explains how these musicad messages may b< interpreted, 

felt and expressed by mnyone who desires — no matter how unskilled technically in Music he may be. 

It explains how the invention of 
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THE NEW INSTINCTIVE PtAYER PIANO 
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the printed matter. Legibility, on the other hand, makes for 
relaxation, relaxation leads to a receptive attitude, and such 
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an attitude gives permanence to the association presented. It 
also gives better assurance that the copy will actually be 
read. 

Among the chief principles of typography which should be 
observed are the following, all of which are drawn from the 
psychology of reading and of eye movement: 

1. The printed line should be neither too long nor too 
short. Three and a half inches is most favorable for ordinary 
printing. Larger type permits the use of a longer line. 

2. Any considerable body of reading matter should be 
set in lower case (small letters) rather than in capitals. Most 
of our reading is done by the perception of "word forms" 
rather than the putting together of the separate letters of a 
word. Words set in capitals all have much the same general 
rectangular appearance, differing only in length, whereas each 
word in lower case has its own characteristic appearance. 
Words in capitals are therefore read less easily in spite of 
their apparently greater size. 

3. Frequent changes in size or style of type are inadvi- 
sable, because each one requires a readjustment of the eye. 

4. The printed lines should be of uniform length, and 
beginning and end should be in a uniform place. This en- 
ables the eye to move rhythmically back and forth along the 
printed matter. 

5. Spacing should be appropriate to the divisions of the 
material and should indicate the unity of the whole. Letters 
should be closer together than words, words than lines, and 
lines than paragraphs. The space between elements — ^para- 
graphs, for instance — should be less than the width of the 
elements themselves. 

6. Care should be used to select a t)^e that is perfectly 
legible. Roman, Scotch, Cheltenham, and Caslon, are among 
the most legible types. Over ornamented type is likely to dis- 
tract. 
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7. The background should be light enough to form a 
strong contrast with the blackness of the type. 

The consideration of feeling tone should be complete 
enough to include the surroundings of the advertisement in 
question, whether they consist of other advertisements and 
reading matter, or trees and hill, or buildings. The presence 
of loathsome features in adjacent advertisements, for one 
thing, may decidedly decrease the effectiveness of an other- 
wise effectively presented association. Similarly a bill-board, 
which by unwise selection of color makes an unsightly blot 
against the landscape, may lose much from the offended 
aesthetic sense, conscious or unconscious, of those who ob- 
serve it 



CHAPTER XII 

MAKING ASSOCIATIONS DYNAMIC 

Laws of Suggestion. — The fourth and final duty of an 
advertisement is to influence conduct. In other words, the 
associations should be made dynamic. Observance of the 
laws that help to establish associations permanently in the 
mind naturally tends also to give them a certain amount of 
d3mamic force that will prompt the reader to act upon them. 

This does not always mean that they will immediately or 
ultimately alter his behavior. I may repeat the words "preci- 
pice-jump" until the sight of the one word always calls up the 
other, and yet when I come to the precipice I may obstinately 
refuse to jump from it. But if the association were "preci- 
pice-shout" I should probably find it more or less effective. 
The first association does not become dynamic because it runs 
counter to certain other strongly intrenched tendencies and 
impulses. The second is more dynamic because it falls in line 
with a general tendency which I already have. 

In the same way the association of need and commodity 
which is established by the advertisement is naturally more 
d3mamic in some cases than in others. 

Various obstacles may stand in the way : the lack of means, 
the desire to economize, fear, or any one of the other instincts 
or emotions. However, it is usually possible to develop some 
tendency to act, even though the action itself may be post- 
poned. To accomplish even this requires an observance of cer- 
tain laws of suggestion, as well as the laws previously stated. 

Nature of the Appeal. — ^First, it is necessary to choose the 
method of appeal that is best suited to the article advertised 
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and the response required. Short-circuit appeals will obvi- 
ously be ineffective where the commodity involves a large ex- 
penditure and the need is strictly utilitarian. The purchase 
will certainly not be made except after deliberation and a close 
comparison of competing articles. Thus, an automobile tire 
will require reason-why or long-circuit copy to establish a 
dynamic association, whereas a complexion cream or a chew- 
ing gum may be sold through a direct appeal to the feelings. 
The kind of response that is required must also be taken 
into consideration. The act of writing a letter and mailing it 
cannot be so easily induced as the act of stopping at a news- 
stand and exchanging five cents for a package of mint tablets, 
or the act of naming a brand in ordering a commodity that 
is a regular item in the grocery list. In many cases the only 
act required is that of willing acceptance when the dealer de- 
livers a brand which has not been specifically named. "Con- 
sumer acceptance" is more easily secured than "consumer de- 
mand." In general, it may be said that the more difficult is 
the act of response, the more complete should be the appeal, 
and the nearer to the long-circuit type. 

The Direct Command. — It is a human tendency to obey a 
command, provided there are no inhibitions or obstacles to 
obedience. Hence the association should be presented vigor- 
ously and forcefully, provided it is in line with pre-established 
habits and tendencies. The command need not be in the form 
of an imperative, "Buy it by the box," but it should have a 
form that is compelling. The following head-lines for a cigar 
advertisement will illustrate the difference between a forceful 
and a weak direct suggestion. 

Forceful — 
I Want You to Choose Between These Two Shapes 

Weak— 
Here Are Two Favorites Take Your Choice 
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It should be noted that in the above case the reader is not 
a^ed to buy anything. He is merely asked to formulate his 
preference for one shape of cigar or the other. This involves 
no sacrifice on his part, and is in line with his established ten- 
dency. The point is important, for where a direct command 
violates established tendencies it usually savors of arrogance 
and defeats its own purpose. 

For this reason the indirect suggestion is often preferable, 
particularly where it can be made to appear the reader's own. 



Indirect suggestion 

A variation of this method is to have the suggestion come 
from one of tiie reader's own class — a workman, for example. 
Thff success of advertisements represented as the direct speech 
of a man is largely attributable to the use of this method. 

PoMtive and Negative. — It is more effective to suggest the 
desired response than to argue against a response that is not 
desired. Thus it is more effective to say to Bridget, "Put the 
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potato peelings in the garbage pail," than it is to say, "Do not 
put the peelings in the sink." The positive association is 
"peelings — pail." The negative association, "peelings — sink," 
tends to defeat its own purpose. The reader of advertise- 
ments should see "Drink Postum," rather than "Do not drink 
coffee." Similarly the use 
of advertising space simply 
to warn against substitutes 
is far less efficient than to 
use the same amount in es- 
tablishing positive associa- 
tions regarding the commod- 
ity to be sold. 
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Prestige of the Source. — 
The dynamic force of a sug- 
gestion varies directly with 
the prestige of the source. 
The more we revere a speak- 
er or writer, the more easily 
he can lead us to accept his 
suggestions regardless of 
the reasons which support 
them. The mere weight of 
authority, the reputation for 
honesty and service, the past 
success of the firm, etc., are 
often found to be as effec- 
tive as logical arguments 
in influencing bu3^ng re- 
sponse. 

The prestige of the 
source is utilized in many forms of advertising, 
most important are: 
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1. Prestige of Space. Building the largest or tallest build- 
ing, using the largest electric sign, or using the largest possible 
amount of space in a publication, are examples of this kind 
of attempt to gain prestige. 

2. Prestige of Past Success. Statements of the length of 
time the firm has been in business, the amount of capital in- 
vested, the volume of production, the rate of growth, and the 
like, are often relied upon to reinforce the suggestions of ad- 
vertising and increase their dynamic force. 

3. Prestige of Patronage. Royal warrant or appoint- 
ment, adoption for government use, recommendation of 
famous persons, and the like, seek to influence the reader to 
"go and do likewise." Similar in purpose are the implied 
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Prestige of patronage 



endorsements of typical people of wealth or social standing 
who are represented as using the clothing, cigarettes, or other 
commodity advertised. 

4. Borrowed Prestige. The product may be given the 
name of a person or institution of established reputation. 
Thus the "Yale" jack-knife or the "Yale" motor-boat gain 
prestige from the reputation of the Yale football team and 



Borrowed prestiEC 
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Yale locks. "Parfum Mary Garden" borrows some of the 
prestige of the great operatic star. 

Simplifying Response. — As has already been pointed out, 
the dynamic force of a suggestion may be partly or wholly 
neutralized by internal resistance. The easier the action sug-. 
gested, the more effective will be the suggestion. Hence it is 
wise to simplify the response required. 

Where a direct response in the form of an inquiry is de- 
sired it is well to provide a coupon, or other method of reply- 
ing. This coupon should be so shaped and placed that it can 
be easily torn from the page and filled out. Directions for 
securing the goods from a dealer often serve to clear up un- 
certainty. The pronunciation of a brand name may be spelled 
out, to obviate the embarrassment likely to be felt by many 
in specifying a product of doubtful pronunciation. 

As the task of establishing a new buying habit or diverting 
the direction of an old one always meets resistance, it is some- 
times possible to introduce a counterbalancing force in the 
shape of inducements. These vary from the bargain ''leaders" 
of the department store to the souvenirs with soap or break- 
fast food. These are offered admittedly or impliedly to "in- 
troduce" the product. Care must be taken that the inducement 
is not such as to cause suspicion of the merit of the article or 
endanger the prestige of the advertiser. To allow this would 
be to decrease the, dynamic force of the association instead of 
increasing it. 

Repetition. — Repetition of associations tends to establish 
them and also to make them dynamic, provided there is variety 
in the appeal. Pure mechanical repetition of an unvaried 
appeal accomplishes little. A nail in my shoe soon ceases to 
annoy if it prods only gently and always at the same point. 
The rims of my spectacles soon cease to be seen or felt, so 
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long as they keep their accustomed position. Similarly, an 
advertisement that remains always the same blends with my 
surroundings and becomes, for all practical purposes, invisible. 
The weakness of the old business card, *']ohn Jones, Boots 
and Shoes," in the newspaper, was due almost as much to its 
monotony as to its intrinsic weakness of appeal. 

On the other hand, a series of advertisements appealing 
now to this instinct, now to that, but always in the interest of 
the same commodity, jogs me into an alert appreciation of its 
presence. Unity in variety is a law of effective suggestion. 
Repetition accompanied by sufficient change to lend interest 
and by sufficient uniformity to have a constant meaning will 
make itself felt sooner or later in the buying action of those 
to whom the campaign is directed. 



CHAPTER XIII 

TESTING THE RELATIVE VALUE OF 
ADVERTISING APPEALS 

Scientific Laboratory Methods. — The value of the scien- 
tific study of human nature for the problems of advertising 
has in recent years been given general recognition. Not only 
have advertisers come to pay careful attention to proved laws; 
they have also undertaken researches to discover new facts 
and principles that might aid them to decrease waste effort. 
Clubs and associations have supported investigations con- 
ducted for the benefit of all, and individual concerns have in 
many instances retained the services of consulting psycholo- 
gists. 

Through the use of laboratory methods it is often possible 
to determine in advance of a campaign many of the most im- 
portant factors that enter into it. Among the great number 
of practical problems that have been investigated in particular 
cases, the following may be cited as typical: 

Measurement of the "pulling power" of advertisements; 
tests of the attention and memory value of trade-names, 
slogans, and packages; studies of the appropriateness and 
"atmosphere" of designs, containers, illustrations, and "char- 
acters" ; measures of the legibility and invitingness of differ- 
ent arrangements and amounts of printed matter ; tests of the 
effectiveness of various uses of white space ; determination of 
the permanence of impression produced by size of space as 
compared with frequency of insertion ; tests of the actual con- 
fusion existing in the minds of consumers between alleged 
infringing trade-names, trade-marks, wrappers, etc. ; measure- 
ment of the relative interest and, persuasiveness of different 
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sales points and qualities of commodities; studies of the in- 
fluence of different, colors and textures of paper on the effec- 
tiveness and legibility of printing; analysis of the correctness 
and conclusiveness of statistical field investigations. 

The detailed character of problems that have been studied 
in this way cannot be rehearsed here, partly for lack of space 
and partly because the results are as yet in many instances the 
exclusive property of the concerns responsible for their ac- 
cumulation. Three specific cases may, however, be given in 
order to illustrate the practical application of the laboratory 
technique in advertising. 

Many studies have been made of the relative "pulling 
power" of advertisements that have been or are about to be 
used. The task of tracing returns from single advertisements 
by the traditional methods of keying is in many cases an im- 
possible one (as in general publicity advertising). In other 
cases this method is laborious and full of sources of error, 
while it always necessitates planning the campaign carefully 
beforehand, if the returns are to be reliable. In strict mail- 
order business alone is the task relatively easy. 

The Pulling Power of Advertisements. — Nevertheless it is 
universally realized that even slight differences in the content, 
appearance, arrangement, style, etc., of various pieces of copy 
may make enormous differences in their relative "pulling 
power." One of the most useful discoveries has been that, by 
proper study and analysis in the psychological laboratory, the 
relative "pulling power" of advertisements can be accurately 
measured beforehand. The validity of these measurements 
has been time and time again attested by their close agreement 
and with actual returns from the various advertisements, in 
cases where reliable keying has been possible. 

The following table, for example, gives a series of adver- 
tisements (indicated by letters) with their relative values as 
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measured in the laboratory and their relative results as in- 
dicated by the number of inquiries brought by each piece of 
copy when run in two magazines. The first column gives 
the 15 advertisements (all of the same article but differing 
from each other in a great many ways). The second and third 
columns give the order of superiority of these advertisements 
for men and women. No. i is the best, No. 2 is next best, 
and so on. No. 15 meaning that the advertisement with that 
grade was the poorest of the series. The fourth column gives 
the relative order of merit when the men and women readers 
are considered together. The fifth column gives the actual 
number of inquiries produced by each advertisement, through 
its appearance in two standard magazines, once. 
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The following table presents the results of another experi- 
ment of this sort, in which the series contained only five ad- 
vertisements. The first column indicates the advertisement, 
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the second gives the relative per cent values as determined by 
experiment, the third gives the number of replies from each 
advertisement in one magazine, the fourth column the number 
of inquiries from the same advertisement in another magazine, 
and the last the total replies from each advertisement. 
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Examination of the tables shows that there is almost ab- 
solute agreement between the results of the experiments and 
the actual returns. If the experiment had been performed at 
an early enough time, it would have been possible to eliminate 
the less effective advertisements from the campaign, and to 
substitute for them more effective ones, based on the principles 
illustrated in the superior* pieces of copy; for the laboratory 
study not only measures the relative value of the different 
appeals but also analyzes the reasons for these differences. 

There are now on record a score of such studies, and in no 
case has the laboratory study failed to reveal, beforehand, 
and as the result of only two or three days of work, the actual 
facts as disclosed by the results of the campaign. Keying 
copy in the old-fashioned way is not only difficult but wasteful 
and usually useless. The results are not known until the 
campaign is over and the money spent ( frequently at the rate 
of $5,000 or more a page, for a single appearance). The 
poor appeals cost as much as the good ones, in spite of the 
difference in the returns. 
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Experimental Analysis of a Successful Campaign. — The ad- 
vertising campaign of a particular commodity had extended 
over a period of two years, in national periodicals only. The 
campaign as a whole had brought gratifying results, but there 
were indications that among the various pieces of copy, with 
their varying form, content, and appeal, some pieces were 
superior to others. Copywriter, t)T)ographer, illustrator, and 
layout man had in each instance made what seemed to each 
his best effort, although, since no general principle of appeal 
had been formulated, each was compelled to rely on his in- 
dividual taste and personal bias — on what is sometimes dig- 
nified by the term, "inspiration." Throughout the campaign 
the space occupied and the media used remained constant, and 
the commodity was not one on the sale of which such vari- 
ables as weather or time of year had any marked influence. 
Nevertheless it was felt that the "inspirations" were by no 
means equally effective, and in planning the further marketing 
of the commodity it was desired to make a more perfect cam- 
paign by discarding the ineffective types of appeal. Analysis 
by the printer, the illustrator, the layout man, the copywriter, 
and the field investigator proved of no avail. Although each 
was a specialist in his own field, no one of them could formu- 
late a principle of effective appeal to be followed in the next 
campaign, and so the materials were taken to the laboratory. 

Tests of "pulling power," in the manner suggested in the 
preceding section, made it possible to arrange representative 
specimens of the advertising in a graded series. At one ex- 
treme were the specimens with high pulling power, and the 
series then tapered off in effectiveness, through good, medium, 
and poor, down to the very poor appeals. With this experi- 
mental series in view it was then possible, by tracing single 
factors up or down the series, to deduce certain clear-cut prin- 
ciples of effective appeal. 

The Illustrations. Considering the illustrations first, the 
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following observations were made. At the poor end of the 
series a single individual was portrayed, using the commodity 
in a solitary and independent way. Proceeding up toward the 
good end of the series the number of people increased uni- 
formly, from the solitary individual at the lower end, to two, 
three, four, and, in the most effective appeals, to five or six 
people^ engaged in some social situation, their social inter- 
course being facilitated by the use of the commodity in ques- 
tion. At the lower end of the series the cuts were sharp, 
clearly defined, with strong contrasts and hard, distinct out- 
lines. Going up the series the illustrations became softer and 
less distinct, the contrasts less sharp, the outlines less defined, 
until at the upper extreme the whole effect was subdued, the 
contours indefinite and vague, and the transitions subtle and 
gradual, giving a dreamlike, visionary, or twilight effect. 

The Text. Considering the text, at the lower end the copy 
dealt chiefly with the construction of the commodity, its his- 
tory, mechanism, and mode of operation. The appeal of the 
text was argumentative and logical. Going up the series the 
argumentative and structural or engineering contents were 
seen to be less and less prominent. The text at the upper end 
of the series described the effects, rather than the mode of 
producing them, appealed strongly and specifically to particu- 
lar human instincts and emotions, three in number, without 
calling them by name or directing attention to them in any 
pedantic way. At the bottom of the series the strictly mar- 
keting part of the copy occupied considerable space, whereas 
the higher up the series one went the more the marketing de- 
tails fell away, leaving more and more space fpr the human- 
nature appeal and the suggestive, wish-provoking account of 
effects produced. 

Conclusions Arrived At. Various other factors of definite 
importance were thus determined through analyzing the series, 
some of them increasing in prominence toward the good end 
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and others toward the poor end. It was possible, as a result 
of the laboratory tests and the psychological analysis, to give 
specific principles for the formulation of the new campaign. 
It was clear that the effective appeal for this commodity should 
have the following characteristics : 

1. It should not stress the mechanical and structural 

character of the commodity but should rather por- 
tray the desirable effects occasioned by its use. 

2. It should not represent the commodity in the hanjds of 

a solitary individual, but should rather portray its 
use in some social situation, rendering more perfect 
and interesting the social activities of the group. 

3. It should not proceed in terms of deliberate and di- 

dactic argument, but by presenting a specific appeal 
to one or other of three definite, common instincts 
or emotions, without calling them by name or di- 
recting conscious attention to them. 

4* It should be illustrated by relevant cuts, with charac- 
teristic tendencies, especially avoiding sharpness of 
contrast, distinctness of outline, and clearness of 
composition, tending always toward softness, vague- 
ness, and dreamy indistinctness. 

5. Considerably more space should be given to the 
human-nature appeal than to the more strictly mar- 
keting information. 

Later investigation and the use of special methods of key- 
ing the returns indicated that the experimental laboratory or- 
der of effectiveness agreed almost perfectly with the actual 
returns. The correlation between the laboratory measure- 
ments and the business results was 92 per cent. This is but 
one of many illustrations of the practical value of the tech- 
nical laboratory analysis of the elements making up the adver- 
tising campaign. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF ADVERTISING 

COPY 

The Importance of Copy. — When the average man speaks 
of advertising, he thinks of advertisements. Often he does 
not know how large a part of advertising lies behind the ad- 
vertisement. The thorough market analysis, the intelligent 
selection of media, the careful determination of the appeal that 
is psychologically sound — these are largely unknown except 
to practitioners. The advertisement is the thing. 

The advertiser cannot neglect the other factors which 
enter into advertising, but he must recognize that they are 
of little avail unless the advertisement does the work it is 
called upon to do. It must impress the reader favorably with 
the message of his house and his product. Copy is but a 
small part of advertising, but it is the final part. It is the 
crystallization of the science and art of advertising. 

Advertising copy in the larger sense includes the whole 
advertisement. It includes all the symbols by which the ad- 
vertising message is conveyed — not merely words, but form, 
color, illustrations, type, and ornament. For convenience, 
however, these latter will be considered in the chapters on 
display and the discussion of advertising copy will be con- 
fined to the message in words. 

Distinction from Other Forms of Composition. — The value 
of an advertising message in words, like that of any other 
business English message, is determined by its effect. It must 
be profitable from a doUars-and-cents standpoint. Its art is dis^ 
tinctly utilitarian. 
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This does not mean that an advertisement may not be 
literature. In point of fact, every form of literature is repre- 
sented in the field of advertising. We have exposition, argu- 
ment, description, narration; we have short stories, dramas, 
even verse. Sometimes advertisements written in any of these 
forms rank very high, judged purely and simply from critical 
standards of excellence. The point is that such a judgment 
is in no sense final. The rhymes of Phoebe Snow and the 
Spotless Town jingles were good advertising, not because 
they were perfect in rhyme or rhythm, or even because they 
amused us, but because they impressed upon us the distinctive 
merits of the Lackawanna Railroad and Sapolio, so that we 
ultimately gave them our patronage. Advertising copy must 
always influence action either directly by leading to an order 
or inquiry, or indirectly by building good-will. 

Adjustment to the Reader. — This distinction between ad- 
vertising English and literature has a deeper significance. 
When people read for interest or instruction, they do so will- 
ingly. They give their time and energy to it. Often they 
make a sacrifice; not only a financial sacrifice in buying the 
literature, but also a mental sacrifice in digging out its mean- 
ing. The passage of ideas from one mind to another is diffi- 
cult. We must have a glossary and explanatory notes to read 
Qiaucer or Shakespeare or Browning. The message contained 
in the classics of even our own language has to be bought and 
paid for. Some adjustment between writer and reader must 
always be made before the idea in the mind of one penetrates 
to that of the other. In the case of literature, the reader 
makes it. 

That is why we commonly speak of "expressing our- 
selves." The writer ordinarily thinks of self-expression. 
Nearly all literature may be judged by the success that the 
writer has had in expressing himself. This is not a criticism 
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of literature. It is fitting that it should be written in this 
way ; but when we come to write advertising or other business 
messages, we must write for the reader. If there is any 
adjustment to make, we must make it. Reading must be made 
as easy as possible for him. His time and energy must be 
economized. 

In a word, the writer of advertising English must be less 
concerned with expression than with impression. He cannot 
be satisfied to have his writing merely technically correct, 
merely instructive, or merely amusing. It must also "get 



across." 



This is not so easy as it soimds. The reader does not 
buy advertising; it is thrust upon him. Often it is thrust 
upon him when his purpose is to read something entirely dif- 
ferent. If it is to succeed, it must not only get his attention, 
despite the competing attractions of the editorial matter for 
which he has bought the newspaper or magazine, but having 
secured his attention, it must be so clear and interesting that 
he will read it, understand it, and in due time act upon it. 
The task of amusing or instructing a man is simple compared 
to the task of molding his conduct and directing his action. 
These latter purposes are th^ ultimate aims of advertising copy. 

A Good Advertising Style. — If advertising copy must in- 
deed be adjusted to the reader, then it is clear that the old 
narrow conception of style is not enough for the copywriter^ 
The famous definition of Buffon, ^'le style est de Vhomme 
meme^' (style is of the man himself), is^rue, but insufficient. 
The writer's individuality does creep into his work and indi- 
vidualize it. In writing copy, however, he should not be think- 
ing of this. Nor is it enough merely to submerge his person- 
ality in that of the house whose message he is trying to con- 
vey. He must consider first and foremost the reader — ^his 
character, his interests, and his language. The copywriter's 
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definition of style should be: "Style is the man in the right 
relation to his subject and his reader." 

Writing from this view-point, he will find that though he 
needs to know all about his article and the company that made 
it, he needs far more to know its market and the people who 
use it. He must view it as they do, feel and think about it 
as they do, and above all, talk about it in language that is 
familiar and agreeable to them. If he does this, he can be 
in a position to write a message adapted to them to which 
they will respond. 

The task of writing a sales letter, which is somewhat akin 
to that of writing an advertisement, is simpler because no other 
persons have to be considered except the class that is ad- 
dressed. The letter is, in a sense, private and confidential. 
If you are writing to plumbers or printers or lawyers, you can 
use terms peculiar to the vocabulary of the plumber, the 
printer, or the lawyer. If you are writing to foreigners, you 
can write partly or entirely in their native tongue. 

An advertisement, on the other hand, is a public announce- 
ment. In some special publications which circulate only among 
a given class, it is permissible to use the lingo of that class. 
In most instances, however, there is a large body of readers 
other than those directly addressed who may see the advertise- 
ment and be influenced by it, favorably or unfavorably. Often- 
times it happens that they are offended by an advertisement 
written in a language other than their own. Thus, when a 
street-car card for a well-known brand of tea was written 
in Yiddish, there were many customers and prospective cus- 
tomers of the product who felt offended. In their zeal 
for adaptation to the reader, with a commendable desire to 
get as much response as possible, the company sacrificed a 
part of its good-will. 

In general, however, copy can safely be written from the 
view-point of those who are already customers or prospective 
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customers and in their language. It should then be scrutinized 
carefully to see that it contains nothing that might offend any 
reader and thus harm the advertiser's good-will. 

Many instances could be cited of the failure to adapt the 
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Cold, formal language — obscure and lacking in general appeal 

language to the reader. Consider the newspaper advertise- 
ments inserted by the Ne.w York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad at a time when public sentiment against it was espe- 
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cially strong. The intellectual and conservative class of people 
did understand and appreciate these messages, but how about 
the great mass of people, whose average education is only 
equivalent to that of a child in the fifth grade of the public 
schools ? These were the people that the railroad most needed 
to reach; they were the ones from whom outcries against the 
railroad came. Did the railroad get down to their level and 
talk to them? No, Its copy was dignified and cold, almost 
antagonistic. Small wonder that it failed to change the public 
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Simple, concrete appeal that reaches the public 



sentiment. Compare with this the popular advertising of the 
Lackawanna. 
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The task of the sales letter is easier than that of adver- 
tising copy, for another reason. The sales letter goes out 
to an individual whose name it bears. When it reaches his 
hands it has no competing attraction for the moment. More- 
over, although this reader may be one of many thousands to 
whom the same letter goes, he and all the others have been 
picked out in advance because they are alike in some one re- 
spect, such as wealth, education, profession, or social standing. 
The readers of a newspaper or general magazine, on the other 
hand, are alike in only one respect, their ability to read. They 
are not all prospective buyers of the product. Those who 
are prospective buyers have to be picked out automatically by 
the appeal of the advertisement itself. Sometimes a crude 
method is used, resembling that of the letter, such as placing 
at the top the salutation: "Mr. Business Man," or "House- 
wives, Attention !" Occasionally this method is useful, as for 
instance, when a manufacturer of toys begins: "Say, fellows, 
here's real fun." Ordinarily there are better ways. The 
point is that some method has to be found whereby the ad- 
vertisement automatically picks out its prospects from the 
great mass of readers. 

Fortunately, there are some respects in which all human 
beings are somewhat alike. All have certain fundamental in- 
stincts and emotions, and, as psychology has shown, all react 
in much the same way to the same stimuli. Class distinctions 
there are, as well as individual differences. These will come 
in for consideration later under the heading of copy in class 
publications. In the main, however, our study of copy will 
deal with advertising in the more general publications. Such 
advertising copy is concerned chiefly with the likenesses of 
human nature, whereas salesmanship is concerned mainly with 
the differences of human nature. We must, therefore, con- 
sider first of all the qualities that are effective with the great 
majority of people. 
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Economy. — The nature of these qualities has been implied 
to some extent by what has already been said about the prob- 
lem of adaptation to the reader. To be most efficient, copy 
should economize the reader's attention and should impress 
him forcibly. We may therefore say that copy should possess 
economy and distinctiveness. Of these, the former is the more 
important. The main task of the writer is to make reading 
easy and to make certain that his message is clearly impressed 
upon the mind of the reader. 

Under the heading of economy, the first quality is clear- 
ness. The meaning of an advertising message should be plain 
at the first glance. Unusual words, long, involved sentences, 
and strained pretentious phrases obscure the message. Vague 
generalities, such as best in the world, highest quality, none 
superior made, take away something from the clearness of 
the message, because if they convey any message at all, it is 
too vague and inexact to make an impression. 

The reader should not be distracted from the thought it- 
self to the symbols which convey the thought. Every word 
in the copy should be a necessary part of the message. It 
should also be a word that is familiar to the reader and that 
does not by its strangeness lead him to pause in his progress. 
It would not pay to use simplified spelling in advertising be- 
cause recognition of the words would be slower and some of 
the mental effort would be taken away from the understand- 
ing of the message and directed to the understanding of the 
S3mibols. 

This indicates one reason why the second requisite for 
economy is correctness. The majority of people are accus- 
tomed to correct language, at least in messages they receive 
through the printed word, if not through the spoken word. 
Indeed, correctness is after all only the crystallized preference 
of the majority. Advertising copy is not bound by the hard- 
and-fast rules of the rhetorician. If the majority of readers 
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accept a usage as correct, that is sufficient, but in no case should 
they be distracted by construction and words that appear to 
be incorrect. 

Correctness is also necessary to avoid offending the aesthe- 
tic sense of the average person. Even those who have never 
worn a dress suit would be inclined to look askance at a man 
who wore tan shoes with his swallowtail. They would have 
less respect for a man who 
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kept his hat on in the house, 
or did any one of a thousand 
other little things that the 
great arbiter. Style, has 
branded as incorrect. There 
is never any risk in writing 
copy that conforms to all the 
accepted principles of gram- 
mar and word use. There is 
danger in violating these 
principles. 

The third requisite for 
economy of attention is con- 
ciseness. Waste words put 
an unnecessary tax upon the 
reader's time and effort. In 
view of the fact that only a 

Concise copy, well arranged ^^"^^ ^'"^^ W'" ^'^ g'^e" *» 

the reading of any adver- 
tisement, it is obvious that the message must be put in the 
fewest possible words. The advertiser's own instinct of eco- 
nomy naturally prompts him to boil down the message. Here 
his interests and those of the reader are identical. It should 
be remembered, however, that clearness and correctness are 
more important than conciseness, and that conciseness should 
not be secured at thrir expense. Most ambiguities come from 
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the attempt to say too much in too few words. One case in 
point is that of the Turkish bath proprietor who advertised: 
"Ladies' Department Separate, except on Sundays and holi- 
days." 

Again, conciseness is bad if it results in a vague, gen- 
eral claim about an article. However small the space, room 
must be found to say something specific and definite. Finally, 
conciseness is secured at too 
great a cost if it results in 
the mutilation of sentences 
or in other violations of cor- 
rectness. 



What do you want^ 
to know about Paint 




Distinctiveness. — D 1 s - 
tinctiveness is less easily ana- 
lyzed, though it is easily rec- 
ognized. Many writers con- 
sider that it is merely being 
different from others. Fre- 
quently striving to be differ- 
ent results in mere eccentric- 
ity. A really distinctive piece 
of copy has qualities that set 
it apart from others, but 
which are at the same time 
appropriate to the subject 
The slangy Prince Albert advertisements are distinctive. 
Slangy advertisements for Gorham silverware would be 
absurd. 

Advertising men mean this quality of distinctiveness when 
they speak of copy with a "punch." Perhaps the relationship 
between this quality and that of economy may be made clear by 
analogy with the boxing ring. Some boxers are scientific; they 
pick thdr opening- carefully and deliver their blows where they 
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^ — 

Distinctiveness has been sought at the expense of economy and good 

taste. The space is wastefully used 
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will be most effective. That is the safer way to win. There are 
other boxers of less intelligent technique who have so much 
power that their blows, no matter where they land, make them- 
selves felt. Similarly, some advertisements command our at- 
tention because they are properly directed to us; they have 
economy and "get across." Others command our attention be- 
cause of the force behind them ; they have the "punch." 

Because of the value of distinctiveness, there is a tendency 
sometimes to sacrifice the more important quality of economy 
for it. Distinctiveness is always unsafe when secured at the ex- 
pense of clearness, correctness, or conciseness. In general, it 
cannot be secured by straining for it. It is like personality, like 
style, a quality that develops out of the writer's own character 
and is bound to show sooner or later. After all, many of the 
advertisements which are conspicuous because of their distinc- 
tiveness, such as the advertisements of Prince Albert, Com- 
munity silver and Big Ben, were also notable because of their 
economy. If an advertisement contains a real message, is well 
adapted to its reader and subject, and is clear, correct, and con- 
cise, there is little need to worry about distinctiveness. This 
quality is likely to be present, also; if not, it will hardly be 
missed. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE STRUCTURAL PRINCIPLES OF ADVERTISING 

COPY 

Relation of Qualities to Principles. — As the advertisement 
is built from the standpoint of the reader, it has been necessary 
to consider first the qualities which copy should have, to make 
an effective impression on him. Knowing how to secure these 
qualities, however, is another matter. The writer must work 
in accordance with some plan. There are certain structural 
principles that have been found useful in creating copy that 
will make the desired impression. Violation of these princi- 
ples is almost certain to result in obscure, weak, and ineffec- 
tive copy. 

The structural principles used in writing advertising copy 
are much the same as those used in other kinds of writing. 
The difference is largely in their application. 

Unity. — Phe oldest known principle of construction is 
Unity. It was applied by the Greek dramatists and was crys- 
tallized into a definite working principle by Aristotle. It has 
been revived by the rhetoricians of every age. The scientific 
basis for this principle lies in the fact that within the short 
time during which the writer may hold the reader in his con- 
trol, he can hope to drive home only one main idea. 

In the case of an advertisement this principle is peculiarly 
vital. The length of time the average reader gives to an ad- 
vertisement is very short indeed — 30 seconds on the average 
for newspaper advertisements, according to reliable estimates. 
Yet even in this time we can impress one idea upon the reader, 
if we are content to limit the advertisement to that. 
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The first constructive task of the writer then, is to deter- 
mine what shall be the main idea — the theme — of his adver- 
tisement. Frequently, the same theme will run throughout 
the campaign as a keynote. In other instances, the theme 
varies within the campaign. 

When this main idea or theme has been determined, the 
writer should concentrate on it. He should put in all the 
material necessary to explain or support it and omit everything 
that does not help to support it. 

Catalogue Copy. — The principle of unity is easier to state 
and explain than it is to apply. There is a constant temptation 
to try to do too much. When the article in question has many 
virtues — as what has not in the eyes of its manufacturer? — 
one often feels that all these good points should go into the 
copy. The result is catalogue copy, a mere enumeration of 
claims that compete with one another for a share of the read- 
er's attention. The result is that no one of them makes an 
effective impression. 

The inferiority of catalogue copy may easily be seen by 
comparing the two following pieces of copy for the same 
article. 

The Dominant Six — The greatest piece of machinery 
that ever went upon the highways and the most luxuri- 
ous carriage. Fastest get away; smoothest starting and 
stopping; power without noise; best hill-climber; easiest 
car to drive; safest investment. . . . 



Why is your family safest in a Packard? 

Why is a Packard at its best after thousands of miles of 

hard usage on the road? 
Why will a Packard run so long without mechanical 

cultivation? . . . etc. 
Because Endurance far exceeding requirements is the 

standard to which every Packard is built. 



Violation of luii^ through use of ideas not closely related to the subject 
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Even though a commodity has many virtues of excellence, 
there is almost certain to be some one that is distinctive ; some 
one that competitors cannot so readily claim. This one point, 
of course, should be something of real and apparent value to 
the users of the article, not simply a manufacturing superiority. 

The great proportion of successful advertising campaigns 
have each been built around a distinctive talking point of this 
kind. Thus, Pebeco tooth-paste continually hammers in the 
fact that it tends to neutralize acid mouth and merely men- 
tions the fact that it has the other qualities a dentifrice should 
have. Valspar varnish concentrates on the fact that water, 
even when boiling, won't make it turn white. 

The Point of Contact. — Unity not only requires concaitra- 
tion upon one main idea or theme, but also that the approach 
to the reader be from one angle at a time. We cannot in the 
same breath talk about beauty and sanitation, or appeal at once 
to pride and the instinct for economy. This demand for unity 
is violated in the advertisement for Hygienic kalsomine, which 
begins. 

Its sanitary feature kills every germ-like creature. 
It beautifies the home. 

The two appeals are incongruous, and do not help each other. 
One must be subordinated before the advertisement can be an 
effective unit. 

Again the point of contact with the reader must not be too 
far from the article or there can be no unity. When some great 
event, such as a war, occurs, it is a temptation to begin the 
advertisement with some reference to it on the ground that 
it will probably attract attention. But it usually proves a 
strain to relate this beginning to the real subject of the mes- 
sage — if there is no natural relation between the war and the 
article advertised. The advertisement on page 131 illustrates 
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lack of unity through the introduction of ideas that are only 
distantly related to the subject. 

The Come-Packt advertisement on page 73 is a good 
illustration of unity. The example on this page also illus- 
trates the right application of this principle. 



Unified in copy and unusual in display 

Coherence. — The second great principle of construction is 
that of Coherence. It demands that the material be so ar- 
ranged and connected that the reader may progress logically 
from beginning to end without serious tax upon his attention. 
There must be no serious breaks or gaps in the message, Co- 
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herence involves three things : logical order, right construction, 
close connection. 

The order in a piece of copy is often that of the sales func- 
tions. The early part attracts; the middle arouses desire and 
convinces; .the ending stimulates. Sometimes, however, this 
order is changed for good reason. And in the advertisement 
that does not attempt to perform all the sales functions, an- 
other order must be used. The commonest are the narrative, 
the descriptive, and the climactic. 

The narrative order takes facts in the order of their hap- 
pening. An article may be shown to be good by giving the 
history of inventions leading up to it, or the history of the 
company itself. It may give in order the processes of making 
it or the steps taken in using it. It closely resembles the proc- 
ess of induction considered in the next chapter. 

The descriptive order gives the main point which sums 
up the distinctive qualities of the article and follows this with 
the details that support the main assertion. It corresponds 
closely with the deductive method explained in the next 
chapter. 

The climactic order simply takes the various ideas and ar- 
ranges them in order of their importance. Often we have a 
series of questions, to be answered by one main statement ; or a 
series of reasons for a treatment already made. The climactic 
order is useful here. 

Whatever the order chosen, it must be maintained through- 
out There can be no haphazard drifting and shifting from 
one idea to another. In the advertisement "A Giant is Awak- 
ing" (page 136), we have a metaphorical statement that ap- 
peals to our imagination, followed by a collection of dry-as- 
dust figures and another passage of inspiration. The mind 
cannot adjust to these changes readily. The order would be 
improved by putting the statistics down toward the end of 
the text. 



The Winged Message 



Noah's messengerwas a dove. In 
Solomon's time, pigeons were trained 
to cany messages. Brutus used them 
atthe^egeofModena. They served 
the Turks In their fights against the 
Crusaders. In medieval wars they 
were more useful than ever before. 

France had a carrier-pigeon mail 
service, with messages n^ced by 
photography and read through a 
microscope. 

Even today carrier pigeons are 
utilized as news-bearers In Isolated 
parts of Europe. 



In America, the land of the tele- 
phone, the carrier pigeon is bred only 
for radi^ The winged word lias 
taken the place of the whiged mes- 
sei^r. 

Pigeons may fly more than a mile 
a minute, but the telephone Is as 
quick as speech itsell 

The dove is flie emblem of peace.- 
The telephone Is the instalment of 
peace. The telephone lines of the 
Bell System unite a hundred million 
people In one national family. 

AiMERicAN Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And associated Companies 

OM Polkr O"' Syttnt Uiuoanal Stniem 

Publicity copy of distinctive kind illustrating the use of tlie narrative 
order 





^ 
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Incoherent copy 

136 
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Coherence is further aided by keeping one point of view 
and one form of construction. The mind works according to 
habit and after it has moved once or twice in a certain groove, 
it moves more easily in that groove than in some other. A 
question followed by another question is more coherent than a 
question followed by an assertion. It is for the sake of co- 
herence that we find so many advertisements that contain only 
a string of "becauses." Too many sentences and paragraphs 
of the same construction become monotonous and therefore 
ineffective ; three or four can be safely used. 

So great similarity of construction is not essential. It is 
advisable, however, to keep the same subject throughout. If 
"you" (the reader) is the subject at the start, "you" should 
remain the subject until the end. Similarly an advertisement 
that begins in the first person should keep the first person until 
there is some logical reason for a change. 

The final aid to coherence is the use of good connectives. 
Even when ideas are arranged in logical order and constructed 
similarly, there is need of connectives to bridge the small gaps 
between them. These connectives are of four kinds: 

1. Numerical ; as first, second, etc. This type is sometimes 
useful, but has a mechanical effect and deadens interest. 

2. Conjunctives ; as and, but, however, nevertheless, etc. 
These are most commonly used. The looser conjunctions, and 
and but, should be avoided as far as possible and more exact 
connectives employed in their stead. 

3. Demonstratives; as this and that. 

4. Repetitions of words. This last method should be 
more widely used. It is least mechanical and most emphatic. 
The following example illustrates its effectiveness: 



The story of every child is a story of growth and chang 
A change too gradual and subtle for even the watchful eye 
pi a mother to detect, or for memory to recall 



Can you afford it? 

/^AN you afford to spend time 
^^ and energy on home-made 
soup when youcan buy Campbell's? 

Can you afford to have the 
maid fuss and simmer and stew 
over it and nurse a chronic grouch? 

Can you afford delay or uncer- 
tainty at the dinner hour; when 
you might be sure of the right 
'^up rightly made and right on 
the minute? If'you can afford to 
keep house without Campbell's 
Soups, you must be mighty rich 
in time and padence. 



I 
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Only in pictures can the story be told, and a record of the 
childish features and expressions kept for all time. 

A good photograph now and then, will mean everything to 
you — and to your children, in after years. 

Emphasis. — The final constructive principle is that of 
Emphasis. It demands that the most important ideas be given 
greatest prominence. In advertising, this commonly results 
in the use of display type or other mechanical means to make 
the important ideas stand out boldly. Even single words are 
put in bold face style or italics or are underlined to emphasize 
them. But the possibility of these methods of emphasis should 
not cause us to neglect the methods that are part of the work 
of construction. 

Three elements at the most can be emphasized by display. 
Each paragraph of the text — ^yes, each sentence — ^has its im- 
portant idea. Emphasis requires that these important ideas 
be given most space and the most prominent position — that 
is, the beginning or end. So in the copy as a whole, regardless 
of display, the important ideas should have most space (meas- 
ured in terms of words, not merely inches or agate lines) and 
the best positions. 

It may safely be said that the beginning of an advertise- 
ment should contain an idea that is most important to the 
reader. That is one reason why the name or slogan of the 
advertiser should rarely appear there. The ending may con- 
tain the idea that is of the most importance to the advertiser — 
which is usually the stimulus to action, together with the 
advertiser's address. 

Proportion is largely a matter of judgment. The most 
frequent violation of it is in giving undue space to attacks on 
the advertiser's competitors or other ideas that are at best 
negative in value. 

To sum up, then, the copy in an advertisement should per- 
form as much of the sales appeal as is consistent with the 



Well-uniiied. coherent, and emphatic copy 
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complete sales plan and the nature of the campaign. It should 
be unified; that is, concentrated upon one main idea, with all 
non-essentials omitted. It should be coherent; that is, ar- 
ranged in logical order, and so constructed and connected that 
the reader will read uninterruptedly from beginning to end. 
It should be emphatic ; that is, the beginning and end should 
contain the most important ideas and all the ideas should be 
given space commensurate with their importance. 



CHAPTER XVI 

REASON-WHY COPY 

Nature and Value of Reason- Why Appeals. — Reason-why 
(long-circuit) copy makes its chief appeal to the reason rather 
than to the senses or emotions. Its chief attempt is to per- 
suade or convince, and such desire as it arouses is largely intel- 
lectual. It corresponds closely to the forms of literary com- 
position called exposition and argument, whereas human-in- 
terest copy corresponds more nearly to description and narra- 
tion. 

Reason-why copy has a larger field of usefulness than 
human-interest. Competitive conditions are such that it is 
often not enough for the advertiser to create a desire for his 
type of product. The response he needs is a deliberate choice 
of his particular product. 

The distinction between two closely similar articles is often 
one that can be perceived by the mind only. The pleasures of 
riding in an automobile are much the same in kind, but no two 
makes of cars are precisely alike. The price, appearance, 
power, cost of up-keep, and many other considerations lead to 
a man's choice of a particular make among the many on the 
market. 

Narrowing the Choice. — Since the important part of the 
work of reason-why copy is to make the reader choose the 
advertised article in preference to a competitor's article, it 
might be thought that the end can be reached by the elimina- 
tion of the alternatives. The danger of attacks on competitors 
IS that they often weaken confidence in the class as a whole. 
They make the reader think that he may be defrauded in his 
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purchase and perhaps he had 
better get along without the ar- 
ticle or any similar article. 
Moreover, copy attacking com, 
petitors is likely to violate the 
principles of emphasis, which 
demands that stress be laid 
upon the things that are impor- 
tant. A positive appeal is al- 
most always more important 
than a negative warning. 

Attacks on competitors may 
sometimes be used in the case 
of a type of article that is well 
estabHshed and habitually 
bought. Even here it is bad 
unless the elimination of alter- 
natives leads to acceptance of 
the article advertised. If there 
are only two roads a man nlay 
follow, it is just as useful to 
warn him away from the 
wrong one as to direct him to 
the right one. It is possible to 
attack the habit of drinking 
coffee if the avoidance of coffee 
leads to the substitute of "Post- 
um." When several new coffee 
substitutes have entered the 
field, this appeal may no longer 
be effective and any new coffee 
substitute would probably do 
well to lay most stress upon the 
positive benefits. 
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Similar principles apply to so-called "substitute" copy 
where the advertiser warns the reader against imitations of 
his product. The buying habit must be strong before a warn- 
ing against substitutes can be effective. In the case of an 
article bought but seldom, it is more profitable to show the 
need and to show that the article fills the need, than to con- 
centrate upon the warning against imitations. 

It is often helpful to narrow the choice to several types of 
articles sold by the advertiser. The personal salesman of 
books frequently gets the prospect to show a preference for 
one of several bindings, before the prospect has indicated any 
decision as to whether he will buy the book at all. In- 
deed, he has made no decision, but by fixing his mind on the 
choice between different bindings he leaps over the other de- 
cision. Without knowing it, he has decided to buy the article. 

Many other cases might be cited where the reason-why 
copy apparently does not ask the reader to choose the type of 
article, but rather to choose between two or three forms of 
the same type — ^between shaving soap in the form of stick, 
powder, or cream; between tires with plain, all-weather, or 
non-skid treads. 

Evidence of Tests. — All reason-why copy should be based 
upon evidence, either stated or implied — ^preferably stated. 
Evidence is of three main types: 

1 . Tests and guarantees. 

2. Testimony. 

3 . Facts and figures. 

The best kind of evidence is that which the reader him- 
self supplies from his own experience and knowledge. Of 
almost equal value are tests that he can make himself, such as 
the litmus paper test for acid mouth in the case of Pebeco 
and the blow-pipe test on white lead in the case of the National 
Lead Company's product. Even though the reader does not 
actually make the test, the advertiser's willingness to have him 
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make it gives him confidence in the article. The same thing 
is true of approval and money-back offers or hard-and-fast 
guarantees played up in the copy. 

Testimony. — Testimony, the second class of evidence, con- 
sists of the statements of those who have used the article and 
are in a position to speak of its merits. This type of evidence 
has lost much of its force for thinking people, because of the 
fact that it has been used in connection with medical advertis- 
ing of doubtful character and because testimonials are fre- 
quently given by people who have not used the article and are 
only trying to gain a little notoriety. The intrinsic value of 
the testimony that purports to come from actresses, baseball 
players, and people prominent in the amusement world, is al- 
most negligible. Such testimonials may have weight, but it 
is by their appeal to the emotion, rather than by their appeal 
to the reason. 

The only kind of testimony that is really valuable in a 
strictly reason-why appeal is that which comes from people 
of unquestioned reputation for integrity, who are qualified to 
speak with authority. The testimony of architects and 
builders as to a certain type of furnace may do much to create 
confidence. It is best, of course, when the author of the testi- 
monial is known personally or hy reputation to a large per- 
centage of prospective buyers. 

■ 

Records and Statistics. — ^The third kind of evidence is in 
the form of well-authenticated records and statistics that may 
show the performance of the article under given conditions, 
the volume of sales for a given period, or the like. In adver- 
tising technical products, evidence of this form is particularly 
strong. Its lack of intrinsic interest, however, makes it less 
useful in general advertising and in advertising to women. 

Whenever used such evidence should be absolutely specific. 



Tlie Significance of Performance 

When 1 16 cars of ihe same make run 100 When scientific tests show that of the 

tdAvs all the may en low par — underallcon- power developed by the engine of this car 

ditions of weather, including high tempera- 84.4% is transformed into motion and only 

turcs, at lofty altitudes, over rough roads — 15.6 taken up by friction — 
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When, owners of cars of this same make 
show an average life per set of tires of more 
than SOOO miles in ordinary, eve ty-day use — 



When five iuch feats — any one of them 
remarliable in itself — are all performed by 
the same car, tlie significance af the ptr- 
fiirmanci to you, as a car buyer, is this; 



The Franklin a an att-roand car— proved at every point— 
power, efficiency, economy, etc. 




Reason-why copy based on the evidence of records 
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Instead of saying that one large company has the roofs of 
its buildings covered by our roofing, it would be better to say. 
"The Bush Terminal Company has 3,100,000 square feet (70 
rxres) of our roofing." Sometimes facts and figures can be 
given interest, not only by being concrete, but by being ex- 
pressed in terms of action. A cross-country endurance trip 
of an automobile might- have something of more interest than 
miles covered, number of gallons of gasoline consumed, and 
cost of repairs. It might show how the car plunged through 
mud up to the hubs, crossed wastes of desert sand, and crept 
along the edge of towering cliffs until it reached its destina- 
tion. This method is to be used with some caution. If the ad- 
vertisement is simply trying to convince a few interested per- 
sons, it is usually better to stick to the conservative tabulation 
of figures. 

Deductive Reasoning. — Before the writer can actually 
begin the work of constructing a piece of reason- why copy, 
he should carefully analyze the proposition. He should pick 
out the talking points and the facts that ought to be most ef- 
fective with his prospective buyers. When he has sifted them 
down to the few that can be placed in a single piece of copy he 
is ready for the presentation of the argument. The two main 
orders of presentation are the deductive and the inductive. 

The deductive order gives the main claim or assertion first 
and then backs it up with explanation, logical reasoning, and 
evidence. "A Marvel of Simplicity," says the Fiat Car, and 
then gives the details of construction which prove its sim- 
plicity. "Insures Light in Emergency," "Cuts Tire Cost in 
Half," "Three Lamps for the Price of One." These are ex- 
amples of head-lines that indicate a deductive appeal. 

The deductive order is useful when the general appeal is 
one that is close to the reader's interests and capable of being 
presented in an attractive way. It has publicity value in that 



BARRETT ^SPECIFICATION ROOFS 

No Maintenance Cost 

An investigation into net roofing costs will promptly 
disclose the superiority of Barrett Specification Roofs. 
Their first cost is lower than that of any other permanent 
roof, and, as they require no painting or other care for 
upwards of twenty years, their maintenance cost is nil. 

The Bush Terminal Company, with a total roof area 
of more than 70 acres (3,100,000 square feet) on their 181 
buildings in Brooklyn, N. Y., illustrated below, studied 
the subject of roofing costs, and adopted this type of roofs. 
The Vice-President of the Bush Terminal Company 
writes : 

"We use this kind of roofing because our expe- 
rience has shown it to be the best and cheapest. 
Our analysis of first cost of application and cost 
of maintenance entitles us to speak with some 
measure of authority." 

The roofing contractor states that the expense for 
maintenance of this entire roof area has been less than 
$10 and estimates that if metal or ready-made roofings 
had been used it would have been impossible to keep the 
buildings free from leaks, and that the painting bills 
alone up to date would probably have amoimted to at 
least $50,000. 

It is on such evidence as this that we base the state- 
ment that the maintenance cost of Barrett Specification 
Roofs is nothing per year — ^and the $10 exception "proves 
the rule." 

A copy of The Barrett Specification free on request. 
Address our nearest office. 
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BARRETT SPECIFICATION ROOFS 

A $10 repair bill on yo acres of roof 
over a i6 year period 

The Bush Terminal Buildings in Brooklyn, N. Y., ex- 
tend a mile along the shore. 

The net roof area of these buildings is 3,100,000 square 
feet — or more than 70 acres. 

Every inch of this is roofed with Barrett materials — 
and, since 1897, when the first roof was covered, the cost 
of maintenance has been less than $10.00. 

The Bush Terminal people write us : 

"We use this kind of roofing because our 
experience has shown it to be the best and 
cheapest. Our analysis of first cost of applica- 
tion and cost of maintenance entitles us to speak 
with some measure of authority." 

The idea behind Bjirrett Specification Roofs is an old 
one, established by years of experience — namely, that 
coal tar pitch, tarred felt, and gravel or slag, when prop- 
erly laid, make the best and most economical roof 
covering. 

Architects, engineers and contractors know that, if 
The Barrett Specification is followed absolutely, the 
resulting roof will last longer and cost less than any other 
kind. 



Copy of The Barrett Specification with tracing ready for 

incorporation in your building plans sent free 

on request. Address our nearest office. 

BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 



Inductive reason-why copy 
149 
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even the reader who gives it only a casual glance is likely to 
get the association between need and commodity, even though 
the remainder of the advertisement is not read. 

The danger of the deductive order is the danger of indulg- 
ing in generalities that fail to arouse interest. There is a 
further danger in that writers are likely to follow the general 
assertion with a mere list of "becauses," disconnected and 
monotonous. A list of reasons to support a general assertion 
is usually a weak method. If it is used, the word "because" 
should not be tacked on at the beginning of each reason, for 
the word is not deserving of this emphasis. 

The deductive appeal, however, is usually good for news- 
paper copy and for copy in other publications reaching varied 
classes of readers. 

Inductive Appeal. — The inductive appeal begins with a 
concrete fact or bit of evidence and from this reasons to the 
general assertion or conclusion. The concrete fact may be a 
big one — one that almost implies a conclusion. A good in- 
stance of this is the Reo advertisement which reads: "$200 
Buried." It begins with this concrete statement and then 
shows how the buyer benefits by this extra $200 spent on 
details of construction that are not apparent to the eye. On 
the other hand, the concrete fact may be a small one, as "There 
is no gear lever in the new Haynes Car," or, "Our average 
profit is $2.90 per tire." It may simply be a suggestion of the 
particular piece of evidence, as "Cambridge's Experience with 
Tarvia," or "A Million Dollars' Worth of Harley-Davidsons 
in the Government Service." 

It is obvious that in most cases inductive copy has little 
publicity, value. It has to be read completely before the argu- 
ment can have much weight. It is not to be recommended, 
therefore, in most cases of newspaper advertising, or in cases 
where the message is to be impressed upon a large number. 
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It IS advisable for advertisements in business and technical 
publications where readers are picked, and in advertisements 
where it is more important to convince a few people than it 
is to make a slight impression upon a much larger number. 

The example on page 149 represents a piece of inductive 
copy based upon the same material as the advertisement on 
page 148, which is a deductive appeal. In this case the in- 
ductive appeal is the more effective. The evidence has suf- 
ficient interest in itself to attract readers, because of the promi- 
nence of the concern and the exactness of the figures. The 
general claims, on the other hand, are such as might be made 
by almost any other roofing manufacturer and are not con- 
vincing until the evidence has been read. 

Point of View. — So far, we have considered the reason- 
why copy as if it were in the form of abstract argument in the 
third person. This is not always the case, though it is most 
typical. Reason-why copy may be presented in the first per- 
son with the advertiser himself as the narrator of his story. 

This first-person method has the tone of realism and 
usually creates a good deal of confidence. Its only danger is 
that of appearing egotistical. Even though it is written in the 
first person the reader's interest must always be kept foremost. 
It should have the "you" attitude. 

A great deal of reason-why copy is written from tjie sec- 
ond-person point of view. Examples of this are numerous 
in the preceding pages. 

Style ?-nd Tone. — When we speak of reason-why copy as 
argumentative, it must not be taken to imply that it must be 
aggressive or dominating. As a matter of fact, in a large 
number of cases it is. The selling attitude leads to aggressive- 
ness. Reason-why copy in the minds of many people is com- 
posed of short, snappy sentences like those of a Brisbane edi- 
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torial. For the average person and the average article, this 
tone is useful. 

Some classes of people, however, cannot be successfully ap- 
pealed to in that way. They do not wish to be bullied or ex- 
horted. In appealing to such classes it is better to use the 
insinuating or persuasive tone. The advertiser merely states 
the facts and allows the reader to draw his own conclusions. 

There are all varieties of tone from the cheap clap-trap to 
the ultra-dignified and reserved. It is nearly always safe to 
adopt a tone that is somewhere between the two extremes — 
simple, sincere^ and forceful, without being noisy or over- 
emphatic. 

Successful reason-why copy has refuted the claim that a 
long advertisement will not be read. A long advertisement will 
be read, provided it is made interesting to the reader and 
contains real selling arguments. If the purpose of the adver- 
tisement is to convince, it usually requires some length. De- 
liberation takes time and if the reader is to deliberate the 
writer may well go along with him and help him to deliberate 
so as to be sure he will reach the right conclusion. In some 
business magazines multi-page advertisements have proved 
successful. A man who is genuinely interested will read them 
and he, of course, is the man who is the best prospect. But the 
copy must be sincere, must be vital, and must contain not 
merely words but facts. 



CHAPTER XVII 
HUMAN-INTEREST COPY 

Its Purposes and Methods. — ^Human-interest or "short-cir- 
cuit" copy makes its chief appeal to the senses or emotions of 
the reader. Response to it is instinctive rather than reasoned, 
and consequently depends largely upon suggestion — ^very lit- 
tle upon deliberation.. 

In view of these facts it is natural that human-interest ad- 
vertisements often depend more upon illustration and other 
elements of display than upon the copy itself. Frequently the 
copy plays but a small part. It is not in any case unimportant, 
for, however brief it is, it should have some human-interest 
quality and harmonize with the display. 

It may be noted here that all copy has some human inter- 
est, whether intentional or unintentional, for all symbols — 
words as well as colors and forms — have their associations as 
well as their definite meanings. Even so simple a thing as the 
name of a person calls to the mind of the reader some indi- 
vidual of that name he has known in his experience, and the 
word is unconsciously colored by his impression of the indi- 
vidual. Anna, Grace, Margaret, Helen, Charles, and Henry, 
each brings up its associations from past experiences, usually 
with a feeling of like or dislike. 

This simple instance shows how important it is that the 
writer of any advertising appeal heed the suggestion or conno- 
tation of the symbols he uses, even though he is writing an ap- 
peal to the intellect or reason. A reason-why advertisement 
for tailored clothing tried to enforce its argument that clothes 
should be individual by proving that each man is different 
from all others. Its head-line read, "Down to Your Thumb 
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Prints." There was no intention of suggesting criminals, yet 
those who are familiar with the Bertillon system of thumb 
prints would associate criminals with the clothes and thus be 
drawn away from the real message of the advertisement It 
was good reason-why spoiled by an unfortunate human-in- 
terest association. 

The writer must constantly be on his guard against ele- 
ments in the display or copy that will distract the reader from 
the idea to be conveyed, or associate some unpleasant idea 
with it. In the writing of reason-why copy, however, he has 
merely to guard against unintentional bad suggestion. In 
writing human-interest copy he is attempting to secure inten- 
tional good suggestion. He is trying to arouse desire for his 
article by associating with it pleasant and relevant ideas that 
will make people instinctively reach out for it. 

How Suggestion Works. — ^We may conveniently look upon 
suggestion as a method of causing the reader to see a complete 
image by giving him a part of it. The remainder he con- 
structs from his imagination, based on his past experience. It 
is as if we had a circle with a small segment, or even segments, 
omitted. The eye would leap the gaps and would see the circle 
as a complete unbroken whole. 

This method of suggestion has been effectively used in ad- 
vertising illustrations by Coles Phillips and others. Their 
shadow drawings do not show complete figures. They merely 
give us some lines and from our knowledge of the human form 
we have no difficulty in supplying the rest. In the same way, 
we can take a common maxim and repeat the first part of it: 
"All's Well," "Never too Late," "A Stitch in Time," and so 
on. The mind supplies the rest. In a story it is not always 
necessary to give the ending. A slight turn in the direction of 
the solution is enough for the reader. 

There are many ways in which this method of associating 
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ideas is used in advertising copy. Frequently an old adage or 
maxim is paraphrased, such as **A Tube in Time Saved Mine," 
or "A Miss is as Good as her Smile." These give no appeal 
to the reason. They do, however, have some emotional effect ; 
first by their appeal to the sense of humor, and second by the 
fact that they associate with the article things that are old and 
true, so that unconsciously the reader is led to believe in the 
truth of the advertiser and his message. 

An even more powerful kind of suggestion is that given 
us by the words and acts of other persons. We see a person 
doing a thing and there is a natural tendency on our part to 
follow suit. One man in a street-car yawns and soon every- 
body is yawning. One man stands in the street and gazes up 
at the top of a high building. A crowd collects, with each man 
craning his neck. The suggestion given by an action is, of 
course, stronger than that given by words. Consequently, this 
method lends itself to pictorial advertising better than to all- 
copy advertising. Articles such as Arrow collars and Cluett 
shirts depend largely on it. The suggestion, of course, is 
strongest when the person pictured is one whom we admire. 
This point has already been touched upon in the discussion of 
"Prestige of the Source" in Chapter XII, which may profit- 
ably be reviewed in connection with the present chapter. 

Direct Appeals to the Senses.— The simplest, though by no 
means the easiest, of human-interest appeals is the direct ap- 
peal to the senses. This almost always involves the use of 
illustration. It is difficult by means of words alone to suggest 
to the reader the taste or sound or smell of an article, and of 
course in making him imagine the appearance, the illustration 
is one hundred times as effective as words. The English 
vocabulary contains so few words that directly describe sensa- 
tions that it is usually necessary to resort to more indirect 
methods. 
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If a direct appeal to the senses is used, it must be absolute- 
ly specific and concrete. Vague, general words, such as pleas- 
ant, delightful, delicious, and the like, have no human-interest 
value. They have been used so often they are worn out, and 
moreover they are too vague to convey a definite impression. 
The writer should try to pick out the distinguishing superiority 
of his article that will appeal to the senses, and suggest this by 
an exact and concrete description. He should also picture the 
article from the standpoint of the user. Only in this way can 
he bring the article to the reader's actual or imagined experi- 
ence. The following example will illustrate: 

Wouldn't You Like a Soap with the Real 
Fragrance of Violets? 

The delicate perfume of the fresh, sweet violets, so real 
you can close your eyes and fairly believe you are smelling 
the fresh-cut flowers themselves — ^this is the toilet delight 
awaiting you in Jergen's Violet Glycerine Soap! 

And we have caught this real violet fragrance in a soap 
so clear you can see through it — the color of the violet leaf, 
a beautiful translucent green. 

"Freshen-up" with it to-night ! 

See what a sense of dainty cleanliness it brings you, what 
an exquisitely fresh fragrance it imparts to your skin and 
hair. 

Any water, anywhere, releases its delicate perfume and 
makes an instant lather — soft, white and plentiful. 

Good Taste in Sense Appeals. — Although it is essential that 
sense appeals be concrete and vivid, it does not by any means 
follow that all acts and sensations can safely be described. In 
general, a sense appeal should contain no ideas that are irrele- 
vant or incongruous, nor should it run the risk of calling 
forth disgust or any other unplea^sant emotion. 

A conspicuous example of this mistake was the chewing 
gum advertisement which read: "Click go the teeth. Out 
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trickles the delicious juice of Wrigley's Spearmint Gum." 
The appeal was constructed along the right lines, but the 
image created would antagonize any normal person. 

For similar reasons an article that is to be used by refined 
persons should not be associated with a person of the lower 
classes or with an animal. An advertisement that shows a 
hobo picking up a cigar butt, and saying: "I find Prince Char- 
ley's Cigars excellent," does not sell the cigars to discriminat- 
ing smokers. 

In similes, likewise, it is well to avoid comparisons with 
persons or conditions for which there can be no feeling of 
respect. "Make Your Breath as Sweet as a Cow's Breath," 
does not constitute an effective appeal for chewing gum. An 
image must be more than merely vivid and concrete. It must 
be pleasurable and reasonably close to the reader's experience. 

A direct sense appeal does not always mean a direct descrip- 
tion of the article. It may be a description of the process by 
which the article is made or the conditions that surround it. 
We may get a desire for a certain brand of milk by learning 
that it comes from "contented cows grazing in green pastures." 
We may want a breakfast food more because we learn that 
"no human hands touch it" before our own. These appeals are 
incidentally reason appeals. Primarily, however, they stimu- 
late desire through the senses. The following copy is an inter- 
esting if somewhat exaggerated example of this type of appeal: 

We Pick Them at Sunrise 

Red-ripe solid Jersey tomatoes with the dew standing on 
them, and flashing out among the vines. 

The fruit at that hour is cold and firm. When you open it 
the juice glistens temptingly; and the delicious flavor is like 
nothing else in the world. 

That is what you get in 

CAMPBELUS TOMATO SOUP 
We make these perfect tomatoes into soup the day they are 
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picked. The Campbell process retains all their native qual- 
ity and freshness and their delightful aroma. 

All the other ingredients are equally choice and tempting. 
And our exclusive blending-formula produces a result so in- 
viting and so wholesome that experts agree in classing Camp- 
bell's as the standard perfect tomato soup. 

Wouldn't your family enjoy it today? 

Imitation. — ^A more indirect sense appeal, but frequently 
effective, is made by showing someone enjoying the article. 
Thus, we see a child licking the peanut butter from a slice of 
bread, a family gathered around a pianola or a talking ma- 
chine in attitudes of eager attention, a man smiling as he puffs 
at his cigar. We imagine their pleasure and want to share it. 
As has been remarked earlier, the person pictured must be of 
the kind we wish to imitate, otherwise the advertisement not 
only does not give us a buying impulse but may give us an 
actual aversion to the article. 

What is equally important, the character illustrated must 
exercise reasonable restraint. Usually it does not please us 
to see a young woman eating chocolates with too much gusto, 
and although it may be attractive to see her displaying her 
hosiery to the knee, it is likely to antagonize a refined woman 
and make her feel that that particular brand of hosiery is not 
worn by really nice women. The great success of McCallum 
hosiery advertising has been due to its restraint. There is 
never any lengthy display of limb and usually there is not 
actually descriptive copy except of an informative kind. 

The advertisements on pages 160 and 161 illustrate the 
difference between an unrestrained appeal which repels by 
its exaggeration and absurdity, and a restrained appeal which 
suggests more than it says. 

It will be noticed that the second appeal shows a child as 
the subject. In taste appeals it is usually safest to feature 
children. Even though they are shown keenly enjoying their 
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peanut butter, jam, grape juice, or candy, their physical pleas- 
ure is not offensive, even to refined people. 

Few articles can be advertised entirely by a sense appeal. 
Usually the human-interest appeal is directed to the emotions. 
Curiosity, ambition, love, and pride, are among the strongest 
emotions and those most commonly appealed to. Fear is even 
stronger, but is dangerous except in the case of articles bought 
for protection or insurance. 

Emotional appeals frequently are made through the senses. 
In fact, it is difficult to distinguish sometimes between a sense 
appeal and an emotional appeal. The advertising of musical 
instruments usually blends the two and it is hard to say where 
the sound of the instrument leaves off and the joy or pathos 
of its effect begins. 

Direct Appeals to the Emotions. — Fhe simplest type of di- 
rect appeal to the emotions is that known as the inspirational 
type and used for correspondence school courses and the like. 
The reader is addressed as "you" and is exhorted to get out 
of the rut and become a trained man. He is reminded of his 
duty to himself, his parents, or his family. He is reminded 
of his need of increased pay and shown the way to get it. By 
these and an infinite variety of other appeals to ambition, love, 
pride, or acquisitiveness, he is made to desire the education, 
the set of books, or the article, whatever it may be. 

In such appeals it is necessary to put the reader in a fam- 
iliar situation or one which it is natural to imagine — such 
situations as counting the contents of the pay envelope, figur- 
ing expenses, seeing another person promoted, or the like. 
In the case of the business man it is likely to be perplexity 
over some difficult problem; in the case of a woman, the dis- 
comfort and inconvenience of sweeping or washing clothes by 
old methods, etc. In any case the head-line must be concrete 
and strike a responsive chord in those who are sought as buyers. 
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This direct appeal is ca- 
pable of many uses but it has 
to be carefully handled. One 
of the chief dangers is that 
it may easily have the sug- 
erestion of preaching and it 
is a characteristic of human 
nature to resent advice gra- 
tuitously ofEered. 

Dramatic Form.— Because 
of the general aversion to 
preaching, the dramatic 
form IS sometimes a safer 
method than the direct ap- 
peal. Here the advertise- 
ment becomes a monolc^e 
by some pictured or other- 
wise visualized character. 
Eidiortation or advice is 
given by him, not by the 
writer, and is therefore less 
likely to offend. Moreover, 
the use of this character has 
greater realism and a 
stronger personaKty. It 
gives a chance for colloquial 
language, such as might be 
used in ordinary conversa- 
tion. 

The monologue should 
begin with a tense moment 
or a crucial situation in the 

life of the person addressed, A™„tK .- / j- i-, 

r Appeal by suggestion (used in chil- 

dren's magazine) 
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It must be absolutely concrete. Such a beginning as, *lt is a 
great opportunity/' or "Here is your chance," is not strong 
enough. The best head-line is usually in the form of a ques- 
tion or answer to an unspoken question of the reader. The ad- 
vertisement on page 162 illustrates an effective method of writ- 
ing monologue copy. 

The dialogue is only a minor variation of the monologue 
and the same oreneral principles apply to it. It is hard to 
handle effectively, however, because it has greater tendency 
toward len^h. There is a temntation also to have opposing 
views presented and although the interests of the advertiser 
ultimately triumph in the copy, there is a chance that the argu- 
ment of the other side may prevail with the reader. Dialogue 
heightens the reality by giving more of the flesh-and-blood 
quality to the characters. It is especially good in appeals to 
sentiment. 

The Story Form. — The story form is one of the safest and 
most widely useful of all human interest appeals. It is writ- 
ten in much the same way as the stories in the magazines, but 
instead of beirinning with the most important facts about the 
article, it begins lo^cally with the incident that sets the story 
in motion. Instead of saying, "This is the story of a man 
who got a higher position because of his correspondence school 
training,'* it begins, " *You are wanted in the Board Room.* 
This IS the message that Harry Williams received, etc." It 
IS not until later that the reader is told why Williams was 
called before the board of directors and made treasurer of 
the company. In rare cases it is effective to tell the purpose 
of the story first. 

In such a story as this the facts stated must be absolutely 
credible. If they are true, so much the better, but at least 
thev must appear true, and as a rule this is impossible unless 
they are founded upon truth. 
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Sentiment and Sentimentality. — In all human-interest ap- 
peals it is necessary to recognize the difference between senti- 
ment and sentimentality. Sentimentality means an attempt to 
arouse emotion without an adequate cause. It is easy to make 
human-interest copy slushy, mushy, and ineffective. Readers 
do not care to read an advertisement that is full of extravagant 
praises of a product, even though they are represented as 
coming from the lips of some third person, nor do they feel 
sympathetic with the monologue artist when he expresses him- 
self in the following impassioned way: 

And Betty! When the last note ends as softly as a fall- 
ing rose leaf, Betty sits there with her dear little head 
drooped, her face flushed and rosy, the most splendid dewy 
moisture in her eyes, and she just wants to put her head on 
my shoulder, and I know it and I'm King. I say it gently, 
"Betty, come here," and without a word she comes. She 
cuddles on my big awkward knees and her head slips into 
that place on my shoulder, and all I can say is, "Oh, my 
dear. My very, very, very dearest dear." 

There is a place for sentiment in copy. Everyone knows 
that buying is most common before the Christmas holidays 
and that a large percentage of the purchases for the family 
throughout the year are made on sentiment. But there is no 
room for sentimentality. It may be added that the nature of 
suggestion itself indicates that in every appeal there is much 
that may be left unsaid. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
SMALLER UNITS OF ADVERTISING COPY 

Technique in Advertising Copy. — ^Right thinking is the 
most essential thing in writing advertising copy. The choice 
of method and the organization and construction have more 
to do with the success of an advertisement than matters of 
technique. Numerous cases can be cited, nevertheless, where 
two pieces of copy alike in conception and general construe- 

« 

tion, and used under similar conditions, differed 50 to lOO 
per cent in result fulness. The differences were mainly in sen- 
tence structure and diction. Obviously, technique is impor- 
tant. In the smallest unit of all — ^the word — often lies the 
difference between an insipid communication and a vital 
appeal. 

The smaller units of composition — especially the word and 
sentence — are best studied in revision. If the writer gives too 
much thought to them while in the throes of construction, he 
will hesitate and flounder and the result will be labored. He 
should have at his command a broad vocabulary and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the principles of effective sentence struc- 
ture. When actually writing, he should focus his attention 
upon his message and the person to whom he would transmit 
it Afterwards, he can go over his work to find its errors 
and obscurities — ^to see where transposition would add force, 
where the change of a word would brighten up a dull passage. 
He can then revise it for greater effectiveness and incidentally 
gain power for his next attempt. 

It is necessary here to give some principles of diction, sen- 
tence structure, and paragraphing. They are much the same 
for copy as for other fields of composition, but have certain 

165 
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differences. Matters of technique, moreover, need to be re- 
viewed constantly, even by experienced writers. 

The word is the smallest unit of composition and should 
therefore be considered first, even though the sentence is more 
logically the unit of thought. The word is a symbol. It repre- 
sents an image or conception, just as a sign in a signal code 
does. It is valueless except there be a community of under- 
standing between the writer and reader. Unless a word repre- 
sents the same thing to both of. them, it cannot convey the 
message intended. 

Good Use. — The first requirement of words, therefore, is 
that they should be in good use. Good use is the acceptance 
of a word or expression by the majority of authorities. In 
the case of literary composition these authorities are writers 
and speakers whose position and reputation are unquestion- 
able. In advertising copy the standard is somewhat broader. 
It includes the majority of the reading public. 

The ordinary requirements of good use are that a word 
should be present, national, and reputable. Language contin- 
ually changes. Words that we commonly accepted yesterday 
may be obsolete today; such as yclept, charger, and yore. The 
copywriter must avoid these and even such words as smite, 
steed, and aver. His language must be up to date; it must 
contain only words that the average man understands and uses. 
On the other hand, he must generally avoid slang — such words 
as cinch, con, dub, etc. Even though they are frequently used 
by the man of the street, they are limited to a temporary exist- 
ence. Frequently the man who uses them holds them in con- 
tempt. 

In the same way, the writer of advertising copy should 
avoid French or other foreign words that have not been An- 
glicized, words that are peculiar to certain localities only, and 
words that are vulgar corruptions of good English words, 
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such as, alright, orate, and pants. Naturally he must see that 
he uses words in the accepted sense. He must not confuse 
affect with effect, suspect with expect, accept with except, etc. 
It is almost an axiom that words in advertising copy should 
be simple. They should come within the comprehension of the 
least intelligent and least educated of possible buyers. The 
advertisements in a newspaper should contain no word that 
might not be found in the reading columns. The simple words 
are those we ordinarily call Anglo-Saxon words — the kind we 
have used since childhood. They should be given the prefer- 
ence. Pretentiousness at any rate should be avoided. Emol- 
lient and detergent have little meaning to thie average reader. 

Adaptation to the Reader. — ^Although our language is more 
nearly national than that of almost any other country — largely 
because of national advertising — still there are sectional and 
class differences. The standard of good use in Boston is 
slightly different from that of Seattle or Galveston. Adver- 
tisements addressed only to limited groups may use language 
that is peculiar to that group. 

In writing advertisements that appeal to men only, such 
as advertisements for smoking tobacco, it is possible to use 
even slang that would be totally unsuitable for articles that 
appeal to both sexes. In advertisements to society women, 
French expressions may sometimes be used. More important 
still, advertisements to business men, medical men, lawyers, 
engineers, farmers, and to many other groups of persons who 
have a peculiar class lingo, may be written in this peculiar 
lingo. This point will be discussed more fully in Chapter XIX. 

It may be set down here, however, that one of the great 
advances advertising is making today is in the adaptation of 
advertising language to readers. It is no longer necessary to 
insist upon the strict correctness that savors of pedantry. 
Every principle of word use and sentence structure must be 
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considered in relation to this principle of adaptation. The 
writer of an advertisement can address his readers in almost 
the same language that he would use in talking to them in a 
convention. 

Exactness. — Words should not only be in good use and 
correctly used— considering adaptation to the readers — they 
should also be exact. If the writer means to assert, he should 
not contend or declare or claim or state or advise. He should 
know the fine distinction between these words and be sure 
that he has chosen the one that conveys his exact shade of 
meaning. 

Generalities are to be avoided and specific words used 
instead. Words like best, highest grade, first class, and the 
like, have been used so extensively that they no longer have 
any definiteness of meaning. Words should show how the 
article is best. Nine times out of ten an advertisement that 
is weak and unconvincing would be greatly strengthened by 
substituting specific words for the glittering generalities. 

Exactness is especially helped by concreteness of language. 
Concrete words carry a sense image. They hammer the idea 
into our minds by giving it to us in the same form our eyes 
or ears or fingers would perceive it. "Small boys are lugging 
off our wash suits in great spirits," is stronger than "Children 
are carrying off our wash suits." 

Figurative language frequently makes for even greater 
exactness. We say: "This furnace will not eat up your coal," or 
"It will cut your bills in half." Advertising men habitually talk 
in figures of speech. They talk of a copy with "punch," with 
"smash," and of copy that "gets across." Figurative lan- 
guage IS due not so much to a desire for exactness as to a de- 
sire for picturesqueness. It has to be used carefully. Fig- 
ures of speech must be pleasant and close to the reader's ex- 
perience. They must be natural; they must not be mixed; 
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they must not be strained. When a writer speaks of the mo- 
tion of an automobile as "like a caress," we feel that he has 
gone a little too far. 

It may help in summing up these requirements for exact 
diction to see how a single idea is improved by being expressed 
in a specific rather than a general word, a concrete rather than 
an abstract one, a figurative rather thar a literal one. Take 
the verb go. This is general. We make it specific by saying 
walk, run, or ride. It becomes concrete when we say stride, 
shuffle, or stumble. It becomes figurative in the Big Ben 
advertisement, which says, "These men swing down to their 
work," and in the automobile advertisement, which says it 
'"floats up the hill on high gear." 

Suggestion. — The distinction between words is not purely 
a matter of their exact meaning or denotation, but is largely 
a question of their suggestion or connotation. Every word 
has its meaning as determined by the agreement of people. It 
also has its associations, which are determined largely by its 
sound, its degree of dignity, and the ideas which have 
accompanied it in previous experience. Some words that 
mean literally what we intend them to mean should be avoided 
because of their unfortunate suggestion. Other words are 
strengthened by their good suggestion. 

Sound.— The sound itself has an important effect. Many 
words originated in imitative sounds. The writer of adver- 
tisins: should not make too careful an attempt to suit the 
sound of the words to the sense. He should, however, avoid 
words that do not sound right. 

For our purpose there are two classes of sounds: liquid, 
free sounds; and harsh, closed sounds. The liquid sounds 
are those in which open vowels and such consonants as /, m, 
n, ^ , predominate. They suggest speed and lightness. They 
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enable the reader to pass quickly from one word to the next. 

Harsh sounds are those in which close vowels and such 
consonants as k, g, h, x, etc., predominate. They give the im- 
pression of strength and slowness. They may be said to sup- 
ply friction, because they make a physical barrier to the 
reader's passage over the thought. They impress the words 
individually upon the reader's mind. 

When we speak of "the most delicate chocolate that ever 
tickled a candy palate or watered a candy tongue," the phrase 
ripples along with the suggestion of daintiness that the 
thought requires. When we say, "The chords crash forth," 
we hear the thundering music of the piano. The writer need 
not take care to secure such harmonies of sound to sense, but 
he must be sure that he does not allow his liquid sounds to 
become too frequent when he is trying to drive home an im- 
portant thought; and that he does not use too many harsh 
words when he wants his writing to be read quickly and easily. 

Tone-Color. — Words should have the right degree of dig- 
nity or tone-color. At one extreme is vivid, figurative, emo- 
tional diction. Such language we find in the following: 

When Vance wrote "The Brass Bowl," he drew aside 
the curtain of night and turned the flash-light of his story- 
telling power into a woman's heart. When the reading pub- 
lic opened "The Black Bag," they saw in its depths the 
source of cupidity. Those who took the lid off "The Band- 
box" found the story of vanity, love of finery, hunger of 
jewels, and the intrigues born of deceit. It was a best seller. 

It will be noted that the last sentence has a distinct change 
in tone to another level of language. 

The next level is the vulgar or slangy language that is 
both vivid and colloquial. We frequently find it in tobacco 
advertising: 
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First of All — 

you buy a jimmy pipe. Get one that chums-up with your 
spirit right off' the bat, natural like. . . . Get jimmy pipe 
joy'us quick as you can beat it up the pike to any store that 
sells tobacco. ... 



The third level is the cheerful or colloquial language that 
is suitable to messages, about some article of common use, 
such as an alarm clock or a razor. Big Ben copy almost always 
has it, in the following example: 

Wonderful memory that fellow Big Ben has — fact is, for 
his age, the smartest thing alive. 

Slightly above the colloquial is the conversational language 
of every-day use. It contains no words that are not generally 
known and in common use. It is always safe — ^nearly always 
appropriate. 

Beyond this is the level of restrained, dignified language 
that may suitably be used in the advertising of expensive and 
exclusive articles, such as high-priced writing paper, solid sil- 
verware, and period furniture. Such an expression as "be- 
speaks refinement," is an example. This level should not be 
used except by a concern that can afford to stand aloof from 
the reader, for the language has the suggestion of withdrawal 
and aloofness. 

Highest of all is the elevated and sonorous language of 
literature, rarely useful, but occasionally of tremendous power 
in presenting a subject that calls for vividness together with 
restraint. We find it in such an advertisement as: 

I am the printing-press, born of the mother earth. My 
heart is of steel, my limbs are. of iron and my fingers are of 
brass. 

I sing the songs of the world, the oratories of history, the 
symphonies of all time. 
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The important thing to be remembered in connection with 
these degrees of dignity is that when any one of them is 
adopted no words should creep in that violate it. The effect 
would be as bad as that of inharmonious colors. When the 
writer starts out with a vivid figure of speech and then drops 
into the commonplaceness of, "It was a best seller," he spoils 
his effect by the introduction of an inharmonious tone. The 
degree of dignity should also be in accord with that of the 
article advertised. 

Atmosphere. — The last thing to be considered is the at- 
mosphere of a word. This is a slightly different thing from 
its dignity and its sound. Its atmosphere is its suggestion of 
place, or mood, or point of view. Some words suggest the 
warmth and comfort of life, others the freedom and fresh- 
ness of out-of-doors, others the quiet and peace of the family 
fireside. 

When a department store speaks of "springtime kimonos 
like those the musemes wear," we get a breath of the Orient. 
We do not know what "musemes" are, but that does not mat- 
ter. Other words suggest the footlights, the cafe, the senate 
chamber, the office, or the factory. 

When a breakfast food advertisement speaks of its "crisp 
granules combined with the most digestible of all fats, cream" 
it brings in an atmosphere that is not favorable to our early 
morning appetites. 

We may allow this matter of atmosphere to rest with a 
discussion of the synonyms for the word smell. Smell itself 
is ordinarily neutral- — to many minds negative or unpleasant. 
It covers the whole broad field. Odor is more dignified, but 
still general. Fragrance suggests delicacy and the atmosphere 
of flowers grown in the fields or gardens. Scent suggests a 
heavy, powerful smell, perhaps of the Orient, perhaps of per- 
fumes, perhaps of hot-house flowers — but certainly not the 
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r< cveiy fidd of human endeavor, he that is fint must perpetuaOy live 
in the white light of publicity. ^Whether the teadenhip be verted, 
in a man or in a manufactured product, emulation and envy are ever ait 
work. ^In art, in literature, in music, in industry, the reward and the 
punishment are always fhe same. fThe reward is widespread reoog- 
nition; the punishment, fierce denial aitd detraction. ^When a man's 
work b ec o m es a standard for the whole world, it also b ec o m es a tarfeC 
for tiie shafts of tiie envious few. ^If his work be merely me d i oc r e, he 
will be left severely alone— if he achieve a masterpiece, it will set a million 
tongues a-wagging. ^Jealousy does not protrude its forked tongue ai^ 
tiie artist who produces a commonplace painting. ^Whatsoever yoa 
write, or paint, or play, or sing, or build, no one will strive to surpass, or 
to slander you, unless your work be stamped' with the seal of genius. 
ILong, long after a great work or a good work has been done, those who 
are disappointed or envious continue to cry out that it can not be done. 
^Spiteful little voices in the domain of art were raised agaiiftt our own 
Whistler as a mountebank, long after the big world had acclaimed him 
its greatest artistic genius. ^Multitudes ik>cked to Bayicuth to worship 
at the musical shrine of Wagner, while the little group of those whom he 
had dethroned and displaced argued angrily that he was no musician at 
alL ^The little world continued to protest that Fulton oould never 
buiki a rteamboat. while the big world fkxked to the river banks to sea 
his boat steam by. ^The leader is assailed because he is a leader, and 
the effort to equal him is merely added proof of that leadership, failing, 
to equal or to excel, the follower seeks to depreciate and to destroy— btat 
only c onfir ms once more the superiority of that wluch he strives to 
supplant. TThere is nothing new in this. ^It is as old as die work! 
and as old as the human passions— •envy, fear, greed, ambition, and dw 
desire to surpass. ^And it all avails nothing. ^If the leader truly 
leads, he remains— the leader, faster-poet, master-painter, master* 
workman, each in his turn is assailed, and each holds his laurels througfl 
the ages. ^That which is good or great makes ttMlf known, no matter 
how loud the clamor of dcnaaL |That which deserves to live— livca. 
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Figurative language is here used effectively but the lack of paragraph 
separation makes it hard to read. The marginal space is poorly distrib- 
uted and the base is weak 
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fragrance and delicacy of out-of-doors. Aroma suggests 
things to eat or drink or smoke, the kitchen or the dining- 
room, but no flowers of any kind. 

To go deeply into the question of atmosphere of words 
would require a consideration of practically the whole field of 
language and psychology. There is no way to determine with 
positiveness the atmosphere our words will carry to our 
readers. We can, however, make sure that the atmosphere 
shall not be negative or unpleasant and that it shall be close to 
the experience of the majority of our readers. If we do this 
we shall bring them into close touch with us and make a re- 
sponse more certain. 

Sentence Units. — Sentences, to be effective, should be 
built in accordance with the structural principles that are ap- 
plied to the composition as a whole. Because of the license 
allowed the writer of advertising copy, and the general desire 
for brevity, it is easy to fall into the habit of writing fragmen- 
tary sentences — which are not really sentences, but mere 
groups of words, A sentence must contain a complete idea. 
There is little justification for such pieces of copy as the fol- 
lowing : 

All work hand-laundered. Prompt service. Quality is 
our motto. Fairest prices always. No charge for mending. 
Collars and cuffs our specialty. Satisfaction guaranteed. A 
trial will convince. 

The use of a few more words to make these sentences 
grammatically complete would add greatly to their effective- 
ness. If space were not available for more words, it would be 
better to omit some of the ideas. There are cases in which 
sentences may be mutilated to get them m the space, but this 
should be the last thing done, and the words omitted must be 
such that the reader's mind will supply them instantly. 
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The principle of unity, as applied to the sentence, requires 
that it contain one main thought, with its closely modifying 
thoughts — ^and only one. Obviously a sentence that is in- 
complete grammatically cannot be a unit. Another frequent 
fault is the practice of taking a modifying idea from its main 
idea and giving it the dignity of a sentence. 

More dangerous, and equally common, is the fault of writ- 
ing several unrelated ideas in one sentence. Long, involved 
sentences of this kind are ineffective, because they tend to con- 
fuse the reader. Often he has to go over a sentence several 
times before he can grasp its meaning, and naturally, he will 
turn aside in disgust. 

In point of fact, most selling messages should be written 
in short sentences. If a hundred successful advertisements 
are chosen at random and analyzed, it will be found that their 
sentences average not more than fifteen words in length. This 
length may safely be taken as a standard. Long sentences are 
sometimes necessary; occasionally they are advisable for the 
sake of dignity. In any case, however, they must be unified. 

Sentence Coherence. — Coherence in the sentence demands 
proper order, construction, and connection. The order should 
be the normal one, except when transpositions are needed for 
emphasis. Modifiers should be as close as possible to the 
words they modify. Particular care should be taken to see 
that adverbial modifiers, such as only, are in their right 
places. 

The construction of the sentence should be as simple as 
possible. In complex or compound sentences, the subject 
should not be changed unnecessarily, nor should the verb be 
changed from active to passive, from subjunctive to impera- 
tive, or in aiiy other unnecessary way. 

Wherever possible the parallel construction should be 
used. This means that similar ideas should be cast in sim- 
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ilar form. Correlatives always demand the parallel construc- 
tion ; thus if not only is followed by a verb, but also should be 
followed by a verb. A special form of parallel construction 
is found in the balanced sentence, which is a compound sen- 
tence cut exactly in half, with the two clauses similar in form, 
and either similar or contrasting in thought. 

The balanced sentence is particularly useful in slogans, 
for it is easily remembered. The following are a few ex- 
amples: 

We would build them better, but we can't; we could build 

them cheaper, but we won't. 
No time like the present; no present like the time. 
We couldn't improve the powder; so we improved the box. 

Proper connection within the sentence demands that un- 
equal ideas should not be co-ordinated. And is a loose con- 
nective at best ; the writer should examine his compound sen- 
tences closely to see whether one main clause should not be 
subordinated to the other. He should also see that his sub- 
ordinating connective expresses the right relation between the 
clauses. When and while are frequently misused for then and 
although. Pronouns must always refer to a definitely ex- 
pressed, not an implied antecedent. This antecedent must be 
near enough the pronoun to be unmistakable. 

Participles are a fruitful source of incoherence. A par- 
ticipial clause that begins a sentence must modify the subject 
of the sentence. "Divided up into sections, you can quickly 
refer to any part of this book," should read "Divided up into 
sections, this book is convenient for quick reference." Or, 
better still, such a sentence should be recast, with a subordin- 
ating conjunction and a definite verb used in place of the parti- 
ciple. The absolute participle, "it being very cheap" should 
always be avoided, for it does not show the true relation be- 
tween the idea it contains and the idea of the main clause. 
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Sentence Emphasis. — The most important devices in secur- 
ing emphasis in sentences are compression, repetition, sus- 
pense, and climax. As a rule, the sentence should be as brief 
as it can be with full and exact expression of the thought. 
Verboseness is fatal to emphasis. Sometimes, however, the 
repetition of a word, if the most important word, is helpful. 
The following example illustrates : 

It is a glove of marked distinction — distinction in fit and 
style — distinction in quality and fuel — distinction in all the 
little niceties of workmanship that are demanded by the par- 
ticular woman. 

The beginning and end of a sentence are its most impor- 
tant places and should be occupied by important words. Nega- 
tive and unpleasant words should not be placed there. In the 
sentence, "Among so many investments it is hard to tell which 
would pay and which would lose," it would be better to trans- 
pose the words lose and pay so as to end with the positive, 
pay. Connectives and parenthetical expressions should, if pos- 
sible, be placed within the sentence. 

Since the sentences on street-car cards and posters ordi- 
narily stand alone, it is especially important that they be con- 
structed according to the principle of emphasis. One street- 
car card reading, "The pages of history will record the great 
war just as the Evening Post today tells the story," failed to 
emphasize the important contrast between history and the 
present day and did emphasize the unfortunate word story. 
Revised according to the principle of emphasis, it would read: 
"History will tell the story of the great war just as the 
Evening Post tells it today." 

The periodic sentence, because of the fact that its idea is 
incomplete until the end, therefore holding the reader in 
?''SDense, is especially emphatic. Inversions of order and 
transpositions, if not used to excess, are likewise valuable. 
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It must be remembered that not every sentence can be empha- 
sized. The normal order should be followed unless there is 
good reason for change. 

Climax is a most valuable means of emphasis. When 
three clauses of -similar form are used together they make a 
strong impression. This is especially true if they follow 
Herd's principle of having the shortest first and the longest 
last. The principle of climax applies to words and phrases as 
well as to clauses. Three is the best number; if more than 
this should be used the form becomes monotonous and loses 
force. 

Paragraphs. — A paragraph is a group of sentences that 
forms a single step in the progress of the complete advertise- 
ment. Its construction is not entirely a matter of revision, 
because it can be planned in advance. It is frequently neces- 
sary in revision, however, to change the paragraphing of the 
copy. 

The paragraph was designed for the convenience of the 
reader. Its whole history shows this. In order to rest the 
eye and mind of the reader it is necessary that the black mass 
of t)T)e material should be broken up, and the most effective 
method of breaking it up is by means of white space. It nat- 
urally follows that the shorter the paragraphs are, the more 
attractive the copy will be to the eye. The whole tendency 
today is toward very short paragraphs. 

The very short paragraph— especially the single sentence 
paragraph — is not suitable in all cases. It has great attention 
value and invites reading. It lacks dignity, however, and fre- 
quently lacks conviction. Used to excess, it is very tedious. 
Then, too, it is not suitable for subjects that require the per- 
suasion of a few rather than the attention of many, or sub- 
jects that must be kept free from any suggestion of cheapness 
and commonness. 
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Regardless of length, the paragraph should contain the 
whole of one phase of the message and only one. The copy 
should be so divided that each paragraph marks a logical step 
forward in the progress of the thought conveyed. In other 
words, the paragraph should be unified. 

The other structural principles apply to paragraphs. The 
sentences should be in logical order. They should have no 
unnecessary changes in construction or in point of view and 
should make free use of parallelism. They should be so 
closely connected in thought that few, if any, expressed con- 
nectives are needed. If connectives, or "word-bridges," are 
necessary to span the gap between ideas they should be exact, 
and unobtrusive in position. 

Emphasis in the paragraph demands that the important 
ideas be given the best positions and greatest proportion of 
space. This would apparently mean that the last sentence 
should contain the most important idea and be longest. In 
point of fact, however, many good paragraphs end with short 
sentences. Occupying this important position they have an 
effect like the crack of a whip. 

It has not been possible, in the limits of this chapter, even 
to touch upon all the principles that are useful in the construc- 
tion and revision of paragraphs, sentences, and words. Only 
those of most value to the writer of advertising copy have 
been mentioned. 



CHAPTER XIX 

COPY AS AFFECTED BY MEDIUM 

Adaptation to the Reader. — The writer of an advertise- 
ment must always govern his copy to some extent by the 
medium in which it is to be placed. Advertisers generally 
give careful attention to the selection of media for they real- 
ize that their messages are of no value unless they reach the 
people for whom they are intended. The qualities of the 
various classes of media and the considerations which govern 
their selection will be outlined in later chapters. Our present 
interest is in seeing that whatever medium is selected the copy 
placed in it shall be so written as to be effective. 

The main principle is adaptation to the reader. Copy 
should be suited to the class of people to whom the medium 
caters. It should also be suited to the mood in which they 
approach the publication, for it must be recognized that there 
is a vast difference between their attitude toward a humorous 
publication and a serious review, toward a newspaper and a 
fiction magazine. A man may read the New York Times, the 
Saturday Evening Post, Iron Age, and Life, but he does not 
approach them in the same frame of mind. A woman may 
read the Atlantic Monthly, Vogue, and Good Housekeeping, 
but she IS a different woman to each of the editors and should 
be a different woman to the advertisers of each. 

Within the limits of this chapter it is impossible to analyze 
all the classes of media and show in detail how copy should 
be adapted to them. All that is necessary is to point out the 
chief factors governing the adaptation and to apply them to 
a few important types of media. For convenience, we shall 
consider only media in which a message in words is presented. 

182 
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First of all, the copywriter should know who the readers 
of the media are, how and where it reaches them, why they 
read it, how long they take to read it, and what their attitude 
toward it is. The more complete and exact his answer to 
these questions is, the more likely he is to build an advertise- 
ment that will "get across" — ^that will economize attention 
and make a deep impression. 

General Magazines. — ^Since most of the principles given in 
the preceding chapters have had special reference to general 
magazines and weeklies, as the normal type of advertising, we 
need not deal with this class of media at length here. They 
form the backbone of most national campaigns for articles 
consumed by the whole family. 

Magazines are bought to be read. They cost from 5 to 
50 cents apiece. They furnish both information and amuse- 
ment. Their contents are intended to provide, something for 
nearly every taste. They are kept in the home for some time 
and are usually read at leisure. 

All this means that the advertisement can be fairly com- 
plete. It can be used to secure inquiries or even orders. It 
can use the reason-why or the human-interest appeal. It per- 
mits the use of good half-tone illustrations, color, and, in 
fact, practically all the interest incentives. It should assume 
that the reader has a fairly high average of intelligence and 
education and should therefore be correct in substance and in 
style. Clever "stunt" advertising is rarely advisable. 

Newspapers — National Advertising. — It is commonly rec- 
ognized that the newspapers reach more kinds of people than 
the monthly and weekly periodicals. Their appeal is prac- 
tically universal. On the other hand, they are read more has- 
tily than the more costly periodicals and are shorter lived. 
All these differences indicate that in the newspaper the chief 
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tasks are to get attention and to stimulate action. The na- 
tional advertiser who tells his story with a fair degree of com- 
pleteness in the magazines, must usually boil it down for the 
newspapers. 

National advertisements in newspapers demand bold, dis- 
tinctive display. There are likely to be many other advertise- 
ments competing for attention, to say nothing of the news and 
editorial columns for which the paper was bought. Many 
readers glance over the day's news and then toss the paper 
away. Strong attractive power is therefore a necessity. 
Clever and original stunts are possible in the newspaper that 
would be out of place, even if permitted, in the magazine. 
The range of possibilities in illustration is narrowed by the 
cheap and coarse paper, which prohibits the use of fine half- 
tones; therefore the attraction must be secured by simple 
methods. 

As the newspaper appears daily it is especially useful for a 
campaign that makes use of repetition. The advertisements 
are usually inserted in a series, only a few days apart. This 
demands that they have a similarity of form. Trade-marks, 
slogans, or other identifying characteristics, are usually 
featured. A good-sized illustration of the package which is 
to be bought is especially important, for the newspaper is 
seen by people when they are close to the store or source of 
supply; and, moreover, newspaper advertisements are used to 
influence the dealer as well as the consumer. 

The text should be governed by the same considerations. 
It must be remembered that the newspaper is not selective. 
Men and women of all classes and professions read it. As 
there is no connection between wealth and education, this 
means that the arguments should be clear and fairly obvious 
and the language simple, even in advertisements for expen- 
sive articles. 

As newspaper advertisements must usually be brief and gain 
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their effect largely through repetition, 
assertions can frequently be substitut- 
ed for reasons. Whether assertions 
take the place of reasoning or not, the 
copy should be terse, vigorous, and 
snappy in tone. Sentences and para- 
graphs should usually be short, and 
the diction should be colloquial and 
journalistic. The news quality should 
permeate the newspaper advertisement. 
The point of contact with the reader 
is frequently his interest in the news. 
This does not mean that when war is 
the dominant factor of news interest, 
the copy should always contain refer- 
ences to the war. When this is done 
too much it becomes tedious, and 
leads to straining for effect. A rele- 
vant news item, however, almost al- 
ways adds force. 

Newspapers — Department Store 
Advertising. — ^The advertisements of 
department stores depend largely 
upon the news interest — and indeed 
partake of the character of news. 
Many women read the latest an- 
nouncements of the stores as regu- 
larly as men read the quotations on 
the market and financial pages. Often 
these department store advertisements 
are set up in columns like the news 
columns. Their chief purpose is to 
give information that is interesting 
and up to date. 
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The bargain appeal is most universal and most extensively 
used by department stores. Figures are exact and are slightly 
below round numbers (as $4.98 instead of $5, $2.49 instead 
of $2.50, and the like), in order to further the impression ot 
saving. But it must be remembered that a low price is less 
appealing than the reason for the low price. Frequently the 
reason has to do with the element of time, as a pre-inventory 
sale, an after-the-holidays sale, and the like. This has added 
value in that it contains the news element. Sometimes the 
reason is that a large purchase has been made on fortunate 
terms. Here the time element enters only through the sug- 
gestion that the articles will be sold out quickly, and that 
prompt action is therefore necessary. 

The department store usually has a definite position and 
space in the paper and a distinctive type or method of display, 
for the sake of identification. It is not wise, however, to allow 
the marks of identification to dominate the special appeal of 
the day. Even though the name or motto of the concern be 
placed at the top, it should be carefully separated from the 
rest of the copy. 

Newspaper — Small Retail Stores. — The methods of the 
small retail store that carries only one or two lines of goods 
differ somewhat from those of the large department store. 
The bargain appeal is useful but can hardly be employed so 
frequently, or the store may lose prestige. Nevertheless, as 
the most important thing is to stimulate people to enter the 
store, a large percentage of small retail advertising contains 
in some form or other a money inducement. Next in impor- 
tance to this comes the advertising that has reminders, or 
timely suggestions. A third type consists of short, epigram- 
matic talks for the sake of establishing a store atmosphere. 
Usually these advertisements contain the element of hiunan 
interest. In the case of large concerns they are frequently 
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accompanied by material of one of the other two types. 
This last type of advertising frequently wins its readers by 

the element of distinctiveness or character. The personality 

of a storekeeper has much 
to do with his success, and 
if he can put his personal- 
ity into his advertising 
messages — or get a dis- 
tinctive style put into them 
— ^he can often win new 
customers. Even small 
space, if wisely used for 
little anecdotes, essays, 
stories, epigrams — ^all with 
a sales element, of course 
—can be made to attract 
readers who will look for 
them as eagerly as for the 
news or the editorial col- 
umns. The little talks of 
the Rogers Peet Company 
are read by himdreds of 
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if you wish, for another 
thiAg; the overflowing toy- 
shop on the fourth floor, 
for dne more. 

''You never pay more at 
Best's"— that's not an in- 
novatioh at all but it may. 
be news. 
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Smaller retail store advertisement 
featuring service 



thousands of New Yorkers every day. 



Street-Car Cards and Bill-Boards. — ^Street - car cards, bill- 
boards, and outdoor display are perhaps the most universal of 
all mediums in their appeal. They are for the eyes of every- 
one, regardless of wealth or education.^ Naturally they de- 
pend more on display than on copy, for pictures and color 
speak a more universal language than words. This kind of 
advertising, moreover, often has to be seen from a distance 
and may be in sight for only a moment at a time. The copy, 
therefore, must be very brief. 

Brief as it is, it must deliver a message. Ordinarily this 
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should be a stimulus to action. One of the great values 
of this class of advertising is that it is likely to be seen by a 
man or woman on a shopping expedition and may be the last 
kind of advertising to reach them before they actually enter 
the store. Hence, it can be effectively used to supplement and 
re-enforce other kinds of advertising appeals. Reasons and 
arguments are of little value because they cannot be given in 
sufficient space to convince. Assertions and slogans are more 
useful. If only two words can be used, they should be the 
name of the product combined with an imperative verb, such 
as "Drink White Rock/' "Use Sapolio/' or "Never say dye, 
say Rit." 

Group Publications. — At the other extreme from outdoor 
and street-car advertising is the advertising in the various 
kinds of special publications, such as technical and business 
magazines, trade journals, farm papers, women's publications, 
and the like. These have selected circulation and for that 
reason usually command higher rates per page for their space 
than general magazines or weeklies of equal circulation. 

This higher rate is justified for two reasons: First, the 
medium enables the advertiser to reach just the class of people 
that are most favorable prospects for his product. To protect 
this advantage some of the stronger publications in the tech- 
nical field reject advertising that is not specifically of interest 
to their readers. Second, the advertiser has a definite point 
of contact with his audience. He knows what their needs and 
interests are and he often knows the mood in which they ap- 
proach the publication. To increase this advantage many pub- 
lishers maintain service departments which prepare advertis- 
ing for those who buy space in the publication. The men in 
this service department know the audience intimately and 
hence are able to adapt the appeal to their language, character, 
and mood. 
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Any copywriter, however, can learn to adapt his copy for 
a special group of publications if he will intelligently study 
the class characteristics and analyze the publication. It will 
be sufficient here to analyze a few of the main types of class 
publications and consider the nature of the appeal that will be 
most effective in them. 

Technical and Business Magazines. — Technical and busi- 
ness magazines are read for profit and are read while a man 
is in a business atmosphere and a business mood. Mere 
assertions or emotional appeals have little weight. The copy 
must give facts and give them concisely. Charts, tabulations, 
figures, blue-prints, and cross-sections are all valuable, espe- 
cially in technical advertisements. 

The specific talking points used for a single article adver- 
tised in different technical papers vary according to the class 
appealed to. Take the case of building materials, for exam- 
ple. They may be advertised in general publications, contrac- 
tors' publications, architects' publications, and engineers' pub- 
lications. In the general publications, the advantages of the 
material from the standpoint of the beauty and durability of 
the finished structure are given. The merits of the material 
are explained from the standpoint of the person who is to 
live in the house. In the engineering publications, the strength 
of the material, its fire-resisting power, or other special points 
may be shown in comparison with those of competing ma- 
terials. In the contractors' publications, the copy may attempt 
to show how conveniently and easily the article may be used 
in building; how it cuts labor cost, etc. The architect may 
be told of the co-operation he can get and of the variety of 
effects that he can secure. There may be illustrations of 
buildings designed by other architects using this material. 
So it is with every article ; the arguments must be chosen from 
the standpoint of the class, and their interests kept in mind. 
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Justifiable use of technical "lingo" in a technical publication 
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Simple, direct language is most suitable for business 
magazines and technical publications — indeed, in any publica- 
tion read chiefly by men. The technical publication, however, 
is justified in using technical words and phrases that are pecu- 
liar to the class of readers. This is one reason why service 
departments of such publications are so useful. Their writers 
are familiar with the "lingo" of the audience. 

Trade Papers. — Trade papers are often confused with 
techincal publications, to which they bear a certain superficial 
resemblance. There is an important difference, however, in 
that the technical publication goes to men who are interested 
in the article because of its use, whereas the readers of trade 
publications are usually dealers who are interested in the ar- 
ticle for resale. In trade advertising, therefore, the copy 
should present the case from a sales standpoint, showing the 
selling advantages, the profits to be made, and the like. Often 
it is connected with the consumer advertising and may repro- 
duce the advertisements that are being placed in general pub- 
lications to help the dealer. (See page 349.) The language 
is usually colloquial, even slangy, and at times humorous and 
clever appeals are effective. 

Copy for Farmers. — ^The farmer, as a rule, reads fewer 
publications than the average business or professional man 
and, consequently, reads them more thoroughly. He is in- 
clined to deliberate carefully before deciding upon a purchase. 
Display is of minor importance, not only because the period- 
ical is read carefully from beginning to end, but also because 
the quality of paper and printing does not usually allow the 
use of a fine quality of illustrations. It is doubtful, moreover, 
whether aesthetic considerations weigh very heavily in the 
farmer's decision. Legibility rather than beauty is to be sought. 

For the same reasons the text may contain a large amount 
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Trade paper copy showing familiarity with the dealer's problems 
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of material, provided it is in the nature of useful facts. Hu- 
man interest is sometimes possible, but the stress should be 
laid upon reasons and a reason appeal. Conviction is always 
necessary. The arguments that convince are more especially 
those which deal with the qualities of durability and economy. 
The price appeal is usually valuable. Details in the construc- 
tion of the article, even to the number of coats of paint used 
and side-by-side comparisons with competing articles, are 
frequently helpful. 

The evidence chosen should be of a kind to arouse confi- 
dence. Testimony, if used, should be that of other farmers, 
expressed in their own language so far as possible, even 
though this may be slightly ungrammatical. An important 
kind of evidence is in the form of guarantees, either by the 
advertiser or by the publication. 

The personal point of view, in which the advertiser uses 
the word "I" liberally, is especially good for farm advertising. 
In all cases the language should be simple, without the sug- 
gestion of pretentiousness. It is possible sometimes to go to 
the extreme of colloquialism and, since most farm papers have 
a sectional distribution, localisms are not objectionable. Anal- 
ogies and figures of speech from the farmer's experience lend 
force — as, for example, "Buy your tires as you buy your 
binder," or, "The bed of the wagon is only hip-high." 

Copy that Appeals to Women. — Women are, in general, 
more easily influenced by suggestion than are men. They are 
more easily influenced through the emotions and through the 
ideas which are associated with but not directly conveyed by 
the illustrations, words, and other symbols used in the adver- 
tising message. For this reason, human-interest copy, usu- 
ally accompanied by illustrations which tell a story, is found 
eflfective in advertising to women. The text is relatively less 
important. 
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The aesthetic sense in women is highly developed. Proper 
balance, harmony, and all of the things which make for ar- 
tistic beauty are almost essential. Hand-lettering, liberal 
white space, and the application of the principles outlined in 
the chapters on display, all help tremendously to increase the 
effectiveness of advertising to women. 

The language used in the text should be absolutely correct, 
with even a slight leaning toward formality and dignity. Col- 
loquialism, slang, and technical lingo are dangerous. On the 
other hand, figurative expressions that bring to the mind 
pleasant associations are useful and an occasional dash of 
French in the higher priced women's publications will not be 
taken amiss. It may be that only a small percentage of the 
readers actually understand French, but all feel the compli- 
ment. This is simply an illustration of the fact that sugges- 
tion is more important than direct meaning in the text of ad- 
vertisements to women. 

"Reason- Why" Copy for Women. — If reason- why copy is 
used — and in some cases it is appropriate — the arguments that 
appeal most are those in which health, beauty, pride, style, 
the maternal instinct, cleanliness, or economy are dominant. 
Evidence of facts and figures is ordinarily useless. In selling 
such a food product as beans, for example, it does not help 
the cause to give copious statistics as to the number of bushels 
of beans used yearly, or the number of tin cans required to 
pack a month's supply. Such evidence harms rather than 
helps, because the associations of thousands of tin cans is not 
pleasant and, incidentally, takes away from the individuality 
of the appeal. A better kind of evidence is that of authority 
— ^the testimony of some prominent man or woman, such as 
Dr. Wiley or Mrs. Rorer. 

A large proportion of women, of course, are influenced 
by the bargain appeal, as is evidenced by the advertising of 
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A wide selection of Quaker 
Laces reflecting inspired Euro- 
pean styles, unquestioned taste, 
conceded beauty! 

Quaker Laces in the newest motifs, 
freshest notes — all crystallized in 
authoritative American styles! 

Quaker Laces suited ..to Russian 
Tunic EflFects, to over-drapes, to 
flounces, to rufHes! 

Also Quaker Lace novelties — flesh- 
colored laces, delicate Chantillys, 42- 
inch flounces, Margot flounces, Com- 
bination Camisole flounces! 

We have anticipated Fashion's 
trend — created new Quaker designs 
in American styles ready for the 
moment. The -moment is now. 

The "fascinating feminine" has 
but to choose! Simply let her look 
for the blue card with the Quaker 
head atop. That adds authority to 
her selection. 

CHJAKER LACES 

Send for the Quaker Book of Fall Faihiont, 
containing style tuggeitiont for *omen's 
gowns, waists, lingerie, etc. Free on request. 




Refined and charming; very nearly ideal for high-class woman's 

publication 
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retail and department stores. Premiums, likewise, are useful 
as an inducement. Even the coupon system of the United 
Cigar Stores Company exists largely for the benefit of women, 
as may be ascertained by a casual survey of the catalogue of 
premiums, or by an inspection of the premium departments 
of these stores. It has also been found valuable to feature 
samples, booklets, and the like in the copy, as an inducement 
to response. Free gifts have been responsible for the success 
of many articles advertised to women. 

Miscellaneous Copy Problems. — The classes discussed 
above are by no means all those which are reached by special 
publications. There are children's magazines, religious pe- 
riodicals, sporting and theatrical papers, and innumerable 
others, each with its own special copy problem. It can gen- 
erally be solved, however, if the writer will take the trouble 
to gain a fair knowledge of the characteristics of the class 
and then write the copy from their standpoint. Only when 
this is done can advertising reach its highest point of efficiency. 
The too general practice of constructing an advertisement for 
a general magazine and then inserting it with practically no 
change in children's magazines, business magazines, and 
women's magazines, is wasteful. While it may be true that 
the buyers are the same people, no matter where they see the 
advertisement, there is a vast difference in their mood and 
attitude in reading different publications, and that attitude is 
carried over from the reading pages into the advertising copy. 
All advertising copy in class publications of whatever type 
should be built according to the golden rule of adaptation to 
the reader. 



CHAPTER XX 

COPY AS AFFECTED BY DISPLAY 

Relationship Between Display and Text. — It is customary 
to consider an advertisement as composed of two kinds of 
material: words — the copy or text — and display — illustra- 
tions, color, type, ornament, etc. In reality, all these materials 
form parts of the language through which the advertising 
message is conveyed. It is a common error to suppose that 
copy is the only form of language, and that the other material 
in the advertisement may be selected and used on the basis of 
whim and personal preference. All the elements are subject 
to certain definite scientific principles which must be applied 
if the advertisement as a whole is to convey its message ef- 
fectively and evoke the response desired. 

The distinction between copy and display is largely one of 
convenience. It is based mainly on the fact that they ordinarily 
require the services of two different persons or groups. Few 
copywriters are able to execute the display ; few artists are able 
to write copy. But copy and display must be in absolute har- 
mony and must be combined so that each may add to, not de- 
tract, from the effectiveness of the other. The task of com» 
bining the two is, therefore, as important as it is difficult. 

Three methods are in common use. The first, and poorest, 
is to have an artist arrange the display and then have a copy- 
writer build the text to accompany it. Copy written under 
such conditions is likely to be "a hole in the advertisement 
filled with words." A better method is to write the copy first 
and then have it properly displayed by an artist. Best of all is 
the method of having both text and display handled together 
by the copywriter, even though an artist may later be asked to 
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execute the finished illustration and layout. At any rate the 
writer of the copy should be in control of the advertisement 
and see that text and display are properly related. 

An advertisement should be a unit. Unless its text and 
display work together in harmony a large part of its effect is 
bound to be lost. The builder of the advertisement should 
visualize it as it will appear in the pages of the publication. 
Many copywriters never write a word of the text until they 
have made rough layouts in the size and shape demanded and 
with sufficient detail of illustration and display elements to 
enable them to work intelligently with the finished product 
always in mind. They follow this practice whether they want 
an advertisement that consists largely of illustrations and other 
display elements, or an advertisement that is wholly or almost 
wholly text. 

Publicity Copy. — In advertisements that exist largely for 
publicity, i.e., for getting the attention and interest of as large 
a number of readers as possible, the illustration may be the 
dominating feature. The artist should be allowed the greatest 
amount of space and the best opportunities. The picture is all- 
important; in fact, sometimes it tells the whole story. This 
method of advertising is especially good for the commoner 
food products, such as prepared cereals. The advertisements 
of Cream of Wheat are almost entirely illustration— only the 
name of the article and some caption are usually added. Such 
a method is, of course, ideal for these cases. It would not be 
good, however, for some article of less common use or less 
extensive distribution. 

Inquiry Copy. — ^Where the purpose of the advertisement is 
to get direct orders or inquiries, the picture and other display 
elements are much less important. The text is the all-important 
thing. Many advertisements of this type, are shockingly bad 
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in appearance, full of closely printed matter, broken up into 
small, ugly-shaped chunks, tmbalanced, full of smudgy lines — 
the kind that have been aptly called "eye-killers." Yet fre- 
quently they produce an astonishing volume of business, in spite 
of their form. This type of advertisement is frequently called 
the mail-order type, because it is used in the great majority of 
mail-order propositions. 

Even where the picture is used in mail-order copy, fre- 
quently it is not wholly or even mainly for attraction. Often 
it is the illustration of the article to be sold, or of the booklet 
to be sent upon request. It is rarely that the whole story should 
be told in the picture and it should usually be subordinated in 
size and in other ways to the text. 

Between the extremes of pure publicity advertising and 
mail-order advertising are all gradations. Most advertise- 
ments combine the purposes of publicity and inquiry-getting. 
The stress laid upon these two purposes, roughly speak- 
ing, determines the relative importance of display and text. 

In advertisements that exist mainly for the sake of direct 
inquiries and orders, and in most other advertisements that 
depend largely upon a reason appeal, copy is more important 
than display. Frequently it is only necessary to see that the 
display does not detract from the message in words. Even if 
it does detract, the advertisement may pay, because of sufficient 
strength in the copy. This fact should not lead the advertiser 
to the erroneous conclusion that artistic quality is of no im- 
portance. Good copy often succeeds in spite of poor display; 
it succeeds better when coupled with good display. 

Ts^pe Display. — The simplest form of display is created by 
setting important points of the copy in bold face type. There 
should not be more than three points emphasized in this way; 
otherwise there will be too many things competing for atten- 
tion at once. Moreover, the continuous use of a single method 
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of emphasis nullifies its value for its purpose. Three display 
lines work well together. Two are often enough. 

These display lines should be in proper position and se- 
quence. The theoretically ideal form is to have the most 
important one at the top, as a head-line; the second at the 
optical center; and the third at the bottom. Taken together 
the three display lines gives the gist of the message. This 
theoretically ideal form is found in a surprisingly large niun- 
ber of advertisements, and is capable of many effective varia- 
tions. There are, however, other arrangements of display lines 
that are equalb'^ effective 

Head-Lines. — In a large proportion of advertisements the 
head-line is relied upon to secure attention and interest. Even 
where display first draws the eye, a head-line is frequently 
necessary as a secondary attraction to secure a reading of the 
copy. The difference between two head-lines has often been 
the difference between success and failure in an advertisement. 
It is said that the simple change of a head-line from "Cold 
Feet" to "Warm Feet'' greatly increased the productiveness of 
a medical advertisement. Because of this reason it is wise to 
study some of the fimdamental requirements of good head- 
lines. 

A head-line may be regarded somewhat in the light of a 
title to a magazine story or a newspaper item. There is a 
slight distinction to be made, however, between head-lines for 
inquiry-getting advertisements, and head-lines for publicity 
advertisements. In the latter case the head-line, like that of a 
newspaper article, may tell the whole story, or the most im- 
portant part of it. In the former case, since results depend 
upon complete reading, the head-line is more like that of a 
magazine story ; it iiims to stimulate curiosity. In either case 
it should be short, specific, apt, original, and interesting. 

These requirements are not of equal importance, nor is it 
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possible to make every head-line conform to all of them. Any 
one of them may be sacrificed for good reasons. They are, 
however, good working principles, which may be followed in 
the majority of cases. 

Head-Lines — Brevity. — Brevity is an obvious necessity, for 
reasons that have been made clear in the section of this volume 
that deals with psychological factors. Four words are about 
all that the average eye and mind can grasp at a single glance. 
This does not mean that no head-line should contain more 
than four words ; it simply means that undue length should be 
avoided. 

The advantage of brevity may be seen by comparing such 
a cumbersome head-line as "Ask the Man in the Street what 
he thinks of the Chalmers Automobile," with the crisp head- 
line actually used, "Ask Bill." 

If the head-line must contain more than four words it is 
wise to put only four or five on one line. For example: 

A Summer Without Rent 
and Housework Only Play 

Head-Lines — Specificness. — ^The head-line should be speci- 
fic. Such generalities as "Wisdom," "The Truth," "Charac- 
ter and Reputation," "Easy Economies," or "Cheapest and 
Best," have little value for the average reader. The broad, 
sweeping statement passes over his head where some definite 
fact, such as "$200 Buried," or "Average Profit $2.90 per 
tire," would catch his attention instantly. Laboratory tests of 
the reading of advertisements have proved conclusively that a 
specific head-line is much more certain to lead to a reading of 
the advertisement than a head-line that is vague and general. 
This fact can be seen also from a comparison of the following 
two head-lines for the same automobile : 
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Best Two-Passenger Automobile in the 
World at Anywhere Near the Price 

This Chain of Evidence Proves Saxon Worth 

Head-Lines — Aptness. — Qosely connected with the require- 
ment of having the head-line specific is the requirement of hav- 
ing it apt. "Blind" head-lines, such as "Burglars" for a break- 
fast food, "Off Key" for a coffee substitute, "How Very Com- 
fortable" for soap, are of no particular value. Even though 
they may lead to reading of the advertisement, they do so by 
deceit and do not strengthen the power of the copy. Many 
others, such as "Safety" for revolvers, or "A Narrow Escape" 
for insurance, while they have a certain amount of appropriate- 
ness for the article advertised are still lacking in aptness be- 
cause they are equally appropriate for many other articles. 
"White sheep give more wool than black sheep — ^there are 
more of them," is not only faulty in its extreme length, but in 
its total lack of aptness for a typewriter, which was the article 
advertised. 

The deficiency of such blind head-lines is all the more ap- 
parent when we consider such apt head-lines as "Get a full 
measure of light," or "Three lamps for the price of one." 

Head-Lines— Originality.— The requirement of originality 
in a head-line is not based on ethics, although it is obviously 
tknfair for an advertiser to appropriate to his own uses a head- 
line formulated and successfully used by somebody else. Orig- 
inal head-lines are necessary because most head-lines that have 
been used to any extent have lost their power to attract atten- 
tion. Such head-lines as "Do You know?" "Are You Inter- 
ested?" and the like are obviously worn out. "Safety First" 
has recently been used too extensively ; likewise "A Christmas 
Gift the Whole Family Will Appreciate." The head-line "Al- 
ways Young" was used for two advertisements in a single is- 
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sue of the same publication. Many other instances could b 
cited of head-lines that lack originality and therefore attractive 
power. 

Head-Lines — Interesting Nature. — The head-line should 
have strong reader interest. A head-line with the word "you" 
in it, especially if it contains an appeal to some fundamental 
human instinct, such as ambition, curiosity, or desire to save, 
is likely to appeal. The following will illustrate: "Are Your 
Hands Tied ?" "Will You Drive Six Screws to Save $11.25 ?" 
"Build Your Own House in Two Hours." 

Obviously the word "you" cannot be used in all head-lines. 
The requirement of originality sometimes suggests some other 
form as preferable. How and zvhy titles have a strong factor 
of human interest, as for example: "How a World-Wide 
Business Grew from this Old Kettle." Such forms have the 
added advantage that they appear to be the beginning of an 
answer to an implied question ; therefore the reader will go on 
without appreciable pause. 

It is frequently desirable to have some word in the head- 
line that will automatically select the right class of readers. 
The word "pipe," for example, would attract smokefs, as in 
the head-line, "A Hot Letter from a Pipe-Smoker," "The Man 
with Fifteen Pipes and What He Said," or "The Smuggled 
Calabash." 

There is one special phase of self-interest which might per- 
haps be mentioned in this connection. Aside trom the funda- 
mental emotions and instincts of human nature there are fre- 
quently temporary interests induced by current events, by the 
approach of holidays, or by some other outside stimulus. This 
temporary interest is frequently made use of to good eflfect 
"Beware of Bolshevik Agitators !" "Earn $500 Extra Before 
Christmas!" and the like, are head-lines that make use of this 
temporary interest of the reader. 
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There is one further requirement of head-lines that applies 
to publicity advertising and to some extent to inquiry-getting 
advertising. A head-line should ordinarily be positive. If the 
head-line "Decayed Teeth" were seen in connection with the 
name of a dentifrice, the association of ideas would be un- 
pleasant unless the whole of the copy were read. Of course, 
the whole copy is read only in a small percentage of tases. For 
this reason we should avoid such head-lines as "Is Your Re- 
frigerator Poisoning Your Family?" or "A Man Would Die 
in the First Alcove," unless the advertising exists almost en- 
tirely for purposes of inquiry-getting. Even in cases of this 
kind they are dangerous on account of the unpleasant, nega- 
tive suggestions they contain. 

Tjdng Up Display Lines to Text and Illustrations. — Head- 
lines and other display lines should be regarded as integral 
parts of the copy and as such should be tested according to the 
principle of coherence. The head-line should be closely con- 
nected in idea and tone with the copy that follows: otherwise 
the interest it secures is not transferred to the smaller type of 
the text matter. 

Much the same principles apply to the connection of the 
text with illustrations. There should be no doubt in the read- 
er's mind as to the aptness of the illustration when he reads 
the text. Yet oftentimes we find in advertisements text that 
has nothing whatever to do with the illustration that drew our 
attention. It indicates lack of team-work between the artist 
and the copywriter, which could have been obviated had the 
man who wrote the copy made himself responsible for the lay- 
out and illustration as well. 

The harmony between illustration and text should not be 
merely in the matter of the direct connection of ideas. It 
should be in their tone or style as well. No argument is neces- 
sary to show that a fine line-drawing does not belong with the 



There is no connection between illustration and headline. The advertise- 
ment attempts to do too many things at once 
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rough, colloquial, slangy text of Prince Albert tobacco, or that 
heavy crayon or charcoal drawings do not belong with the 
dainty descriptions of silverware. Vigorous, argumentative 
copy should not be set in dainty or frivolous type. On the 
other hand, copy with an appeal to the senses or sentiment 
should be displayed with some dignity and refinement. Chel- 
tenham bold type and heavy-rule borders would be hardly 
appropriate. 

When the reader sees a frivolous picture of a ballroom 
scene, it is somewhat of a shock to him to see directly below it 
"Sixty Years of Knowing How," and it is a strain upon his 
attention to adjust to the new point of view that such a head- 
line implies. When he sees the negative illustration of a gray- 
haired old invalid it is hard for him to grasp the positive ap- 
peal in the head-line "The Charm of Health," and perhaps 
equally difficult to see the relation of the stork picture to either 
n( these elements. It is unsafe to assume that he will recog- 
nize the stork picture as a trade-mark. 

Condensation of Text. — Sometimes the placing of illustra- 
tions and other material in the layout m)akes it necessary to 
divide the text into sections. If such is the case, the copy 
should be so written that the various units will fit exactly into 
their places. To do this each space in the layout should be 
accurately measured by means of a ruler and the number of 
words of a given size type that will fit into the space should 
then be estimated. 

This is only one of the cases which frequently call for con- 
densation of copy. The formula for condensation is, briefly, 
as follows: 

1 . Omit all the clever statements — ^those which strain for 

effect. 

2. Omit all circumlocutions and unnecessary descriptive 

words. 



The chief elements displayed are totally unrelated 
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3. Omit adjectives and adverbs that are trite or general. 

4. Omit all the statements which do not relate directly to 

the important one. 

5. Omit any examples or illustrative statements that can 

be spared. 

It may be said, in passing, that publicity copy may nearly 
always be improved by condensation. Copy that is intended 
to produce orders or inquiries should contain all the material 
possible within reasonable limits. 

The general principles for relating text to display which 
have been given in this chapter are affected, of course, to some 
extent by the nature of the audience and the medium used, as 
discussed in previous chapters. The writer, however, who uses 
them as a basis will find it easy to adapt them to suit special 
conditions. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE FUNCTIONS AND ELEMENTS OF DISPLAY 

What Is Display? — Before we can intelligently execute or 
supervise the display of an advertisement, and even before we 
can determine the methods to use, we must have a clear con- 
ception of what advertising display means and what it is in- 
tended to accomplish. There seems to be a general feeling that 
it has something to do with art, for the organization that looks 
after this part of the work is commonly called the "art depart- 
ment," and what it creates is more or less accurately termed 
"art work." Undoubtedly the display of an advertisement 
should be artistic, but the words art and artistic are somewhat 
vague and are subjects of much popular misconception. 

What Is Art? — Among the common misconceptions with 
regard to art are that anything antique is art, that anything 
pretty is art, that any picture is art, and that anyone who has 
technical skill in drawing is an artist. The truth is that art is 
a quality that should be present in any object that man creates 
to satisfy the needs of his soul or intelligence, whether that 
object is a cathedral, a chair, or a piece of china. 

Every new, useful object that has appeared in the history 
of any race has been created because there was a decided need 
or call for it, or because the lives and activities of the people 
developed it. Advertising, as has already been seen, became a 
necessity because of modem industrial conditions. Its develop- 
ment has been along the same lines scientifically as other forms 
of art expression and its art quality is dependent upon the same 
relationships as those of any other objects made out of any 
materials in any age and for any purpose. 
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CONTROL of all the processes 
in the manufacture of an 
article, from the raw material to the 
finished product, assures uniformity 
of excellence and reasonableness of 
price obtainable in no other way. 

Each process in the manufacture of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company products, from 
the mining of the ore to the finishing of the 
article, is conducted in works owned and 
controlled by themselves. 



Works — Eliza furnaces and coke ovens, South 
Side works, Soho furnace and works, Keystone, 
works, Aliquippa works. Products — Bessemer 
and open hearth steel, structural material, agri* 
cultural .shapes, patent interlocking steel sheet 
piling, cold twisted steel concrete bars, steel 
chains, light raib, mine ties, spikes, ytirt nails, 
cold rolled shafting, axles, forging, tinplates. wire 
rods, t>arbed wire, power transmission machinery* 



Jones & Laughlin Steel Company 

The American Iron and Steel Works, Pinsburgh, I^ 



Single page from trade journal^ showing interesting variation, perfect 
structure, and well-distributed attention values. A restful arrangement 
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The art quality does not depend upon materials or the per- 
son concerned,. or the date, or pretty looks, or any other tradi- 
tion. The quality has two 
distinct elements each of 
which must be examined 
by itself. By its posses- 
sion or lack of these ele- 
ments the art quality is 
judged. 

The first element of the 
cathedral, the chair, or the 
piece of china, is that of 
fitness to use, or function, 
as we shall call it. When 
a chair meets all the re- 
quirements of a thing to 
sit upon in the circum- 
stances for which it is 
made, it expresses the first 
element of its artistic ne- 
cessity. When an adver- 
tisement expresses perfect- 
ly the relationship between 
the commodity it presents 
and the human need it is 
to satisfy, and the ma- 
terials of which it is com- 
posed are perfectly fitted 
to their purpose, the advertisement has the first element of art 
present in it. If this is not true; if, further, the advertise- 
ment is inefficient in its power to sell, it loses a portion of one 
of the two elements to be reckoned with in the art con- 
cept. 

On the other hand, inherent in the nature of man is the 
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onous in arrangement, wasteful in 
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desire for beauty. He wants it because he's made that way. 
And when he doesn't produce it and use it, it is only because 
he has a mistaken view as to what beauty is and as to how to 
express in his materials the 
beauty idea. This makes 
even beauty somewhat a 
matter of science, because 
the laws of choice and ar- 
rangement in any mate- 
rials in which beauty is ex- 
pressed may be fairly 
clearly stated and if fol- 
lowed will result at least 
in the training to appre- 
ciate the general combina- 
tions which result in 
beautiful creation. 

Beauty, then, is not a 
matter of pure feeling, but 
a matter of feeling, or 
emotions, plus intelligence, 
or intellect. Persons who 
recognize that both of these 
powers are active in beauty development will be able to create 
in the advertising field results that are beautiful as well as 
suited to the purpose. Beauty, indeed, becomes a distinct sell- 
ing feature, since the desire or appetite for it is as clearly de- 
fined in the individual as the desire for companionship or the 
appetite for food or drink. It is a well-known fact that a man 
is more approachable in a business proposition after a good 
meal than before it. He is also more approachable when com- 
modities are put before him in a beautiful form than when 
ugliness, unattractiveness or disorganization of material is 
associated with the article. 
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Advertisement showing exceeding- 
ly bad distribution of copy as related 
to blank space. Lack of organization 
destroys interest and convincing 
power 
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Elements of Advertising Display. — As we have already 
seen, the message of an advertisement is conveyed by various 
symbols, of which words are only one kind. The advertising 
language includes all of them and all of them should have the 
art quality. As the "copy" or the language of words, how- 
ever, has already been considered separately, we may pass by 
this element and consider under the heading "display" only 
the other elements of the advertising language. These are 
five in number: color, illustration, type, ornament, and texture. 

Each of these five elements has its own well-defined scope 
and meaning and conveys some ideas more clearly than w(^rds 
can. They are not independent of one another or the copy, 
however, but must always be considered in conjunction. It is 
an unfortunately frequent occurrence to find an illustration 
that creates one impression and establishes one set of asso- 
ciated ideas, while the copy in its choice, arrangement, and 
sequence presents an entirely different condition and set of 
ideas. To secure the art quality and consequently the highest 
effectiveness of the advertisement, it is essential that the ele- 
ments should all work toward the same ends. For that reason 
we must know the meaning and values of each of the elements 
of advertising display. 

I. Color. — ^The first and probably the most abused of all 
elements is that of color. It should be clearly recognized at 
the outset that every tone of color is scientifically and artistic- 
ally capable of expressing and does express its own definite 
idea. For example, if on a very cold night one finds his room 
unendurably chilly and sees before him two robes, each of 
heavy wool and equal in weight, one of them a light, clear 
blue, the other a deep, rich red, which will he inatinctively use 
to create the feeling of warmth? Surely not the blue one. If, 
instinctively, red is chosen to create the atmosphere or condi- 
tion of warmth of spirit or exaggerated action, it is worth 
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using in exploiting those ideas in advertising. If, on the other 
hand, one finds that the color blue increases the initial coolness, 
puts a damper on action, lulls and soothes the excited nerves, 
we can well afford to take cognizance of this fact in adver- 
tising and use blue to express these ideas of coolness, restraint, 
restfulness, etc. This not only strengthens the copy which 
uses these ideas by repeating the impression, but also some- 
times reduces essentially the amount of copy required to carry 
an idea. 
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2. Illustration.-- A second and very important element of 
advertising display is that known as illustration, o.r picture. 
This term is of broad scope. 
It may include anything 
from a photograph or a 
carefully worked out, nat- 
uralistic, detailed delinea- 
tion of any object, to a line- 
sketch or decorative ar- 
rangement of any idea 
which is to be submitted 
through display. The pic- 
ture language is a general 
one, more general than any word language on earth. Even 
we Americans understand somewhat the meaning of the pic- 
ture language of primitive races and certain highly civilized 
ones like the Japanese or Chinese. 

The use and abuse of illustration is a matter for further 
consideration. May it not be clearly seen even at this point, 
however, that if we are advertising in copy one, two, or three 
definite ideas which we wish to have grasped in their relative 
order, or if we are trying to create the idea of the quality of 
refinement or firmness, it is absolutely absurd to introduce a 
picture of somebody or something which expresses none of 
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these ideas or has none of these qualities? If we say — in our 
words — that a thing is refined, our color and our illustration 
must repeat that idea. If we are advertising hosiery, the 
naturalistic bust picture of a grinning woman is not exactly 
relevant to the idea. Not only is such an illustration absurd 
as having no relation whatever to the subject, but it is absurd 
to believe that anyone can think of two things at once, or that 
such a thing will not materially detract from tke power of the 
individual ever to concentrate upon hosiery or its qualities. 

3. Ornament. — The third important element in art language 
is that known as ornament or decoration. There is a difference 
between decoration and ornamentation. Decoration exists 
never for itself, but always for the thing before which it goes. 
When it becomes aggressive, impertinent, or ostentatious, and 
shows off before the main idea, it is in bad taste and is no 
longer decoration. On the other hand, ornamentation exists 
to show itself and uses the thing upon which it is applied as a 
vehicle for exposing itself. 

Decoration must never appear more prominent than the 
copy or the other necessary material out of which the display 
is made. The intensely bad taste of elaborate borders, over- 
ornamented initials, grotesque head- and tail-pieces, is a result 
of misconception as to the difference between the decorative 
idea and the ornamental one. 

Again, historic ornamentation is the direct result of the 
crystallization of ideas. These pieces of ornament have come 
to stand for certain ideas as clearly as words do. For example, 
the qualities of classic construction and decoration are ex- 
pressed by Greek motifs. These qualities are primarily sim- 
plicity, sincerity, and consistency. These motifs can scarcely 
be used except where great restraint or simplicity is desired. 
On the other hand, the motifs of the French Renaissance are 
out of the consciousness of the life in which men play-^frivol- 
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ity, insincerity, vanity, instability, and such like characteristics. 
Vanity boxes and allied products seem a little more relevant 
when enclosed in some French motifs than Greek ones; while 
on the other hand, building materials, fine, solid old furniture, 
and kindred objects, appear more satisfactory when associated 
with the classic idea. 

4. Type. — With a clearer understanding of the importance 
of form in the various fields of art expression, such as archi- 
tecture, decoration, and other phases of composition, there is 
coming anmnderstanding of the importance of choice in type. 



COAL AGE BOUND VOLUMES FOR SAL£ 
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Attractive, interesting and convincing arrangement within a horizontal 
oblong, dignified, restful, well built, and pleasing 

One of the most important things in advertising display is the 
creating of an atmosphere, or mental state, of harmony, relax- 
ation, and pleasure. Even set types are, by their form, the 
expressions of ideas quite distinct from those of other forms. 
Hand-made letters may be made to express almost any qual- 
ity, by the proportion of their sizes, the ratio of height to 
width, the width of line, and other accessory form arrange- 
ments. 

If a man is exploiting paving stones or bricks, or even 
heavy machinery, he needs to express his idea in type that is 
heavy, strong, compact — in short, to embody as many of the 
qualities or characteristics of the object he exploits as he pos- 
sibly can. The repetition of the quality in any new form of 
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display adds just so much strength and power to the appeal 
that is made. If the qualities of the commodity are of a more 
ephemeral, dainty sort, a type should be used whose form, pro- 
portion, and arrangement express clearlythese qualities. This 

„^^_„^_^^_____ ^'^w of type places form in 

its proper relation to word 
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meaning, color significance, 
and the function of the il- 
lustrative picture. 

5. Texture. — Not much 

attention has been paid to 

the selection of stock papers 

as expression of the idea of 

quality. In the case of 

newspapers and magazines 

and such work, where a 

fixed kind of paper is used, 

the question of selection, of 

course, is not pertinent. But 

in catalogues, circulars, let- 

An excellent arrangement of copy ter-heads, etc., it is of the 

and illustrations properly placed and utmost importance that the 

embodying the qualities essential in ,., c , ^ e 

a good display q»^''ty of texture form a 

consideration in the concep- 
tion of advertiang display as a language of expression. 

Texture is the term which expresses the quality one gets 
through the sense of touch or feeling. By association these 
ideas of hardness, smoothness, roughness, compactness, por- 
ousness, thinness, etc., are associated in the mind in such a 
way that we seem to see these ideas or qualities when they ap- 
pear in objects presented to the sense of sight. Since the eye 
recognizes instantly such qualities as strength, permanence, 
delicacy, weakness, daintiness, grossness, compactness, etc. 
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in paper stocks, it is desirable that stock be made to do its 
part both in the creation of the desired atmosphere and also 
in the expression of the fundamental idea of the advertise- 
ment. 

6. The Importance of Form. — If it is clearly seen that 
copy, illustration, ornament, type, color, and texture are all of 
them elements of this new language and that each element is, 
in itself, a force and power to be reckoned with, there remains 
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First half shows a structural, well-built, interesting, and convincing 
advertisement with sane distribution and copy well related to back- 
ground. Border sufficient. Second half shows same copy badly grouped, 
badly related, type too small, initial distracting, and frame out of pro- 
portion to copy. 

but one necessary premise in outlining the distinctive points 
we are to consider, namely, the importance of layout or form. 

The importance of a knowledge of form in connection 
with any art work is too well understood to require any dis- 
cussion here. It is a basis for everything else. No matter 
how much or how fine the material in any constructed thing, 
if this material is unorganized and badly formed, the result is 
chaotic. Fine bricks, expensive woods, desirable furniture, 
artistic rugs and pictures, may not result in a beautiful house. 
The careful construction and arrangement of these is as surely 
a criterion as is their choice in the beginning. 

In advertising, form or layout is a matter of building or 
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arranging within certain limits certain material to express par- 
ticular ideas. The edges of the paper, or, the limits of the 
space used, form a structural line — a building line which de- 
termines in a way the general arrangement of copy, illustra- 
tions, and other matters which are to be placed within each 
space. Both ideas and atmosphere in advertising are in a 
great measure dependent upon the form which these elements 
of display take in their final arrangement. Form is accord- 
ingly an important factor in the question of advertising dis- 
play. It will be treated, with an analysis of its various prin- 
ciples, in a subsequent chapter. 

Advertising display then is indeed a language. It depends, 
like all other applied art expression, first, upon a knowledge 
of the commodity to be exploited, and, second, upon one's 
conception of how human beings act individually and in 
masses under certain circumstances. It also implies a knowl- 
edge of the scientific meaning and artistic combination of 
copy, illustration, ornament, type, and texture in one unit 
whose ideas are relevant, sequential, and presented with 
the idea of fitness to purpose and beauty in arrangement. 



CHAPTER XXII 
THE PRINCIPLES OF FORM 

Importance and Meaning of Fonn. — Because of the su- 
preme importance of form in every made thing, it seems wise 
to look carefully into this phase of the subject before discus- 
sing further the elements of advertising display. The prin- 
ciples of form, like other abstract principles, should be clearly 
understood, and the effect of their use and abuse tested. Then 
one needs to know that all rules have exceptions and to modify 
each individual case according to commonsense. The slavish 
follower of any general rule will often ignore another rule of 
equal value and defeat the end he has in view besides. Know 
principles of construction in any field thoroughly; then, like 
the poet or other genius, defy them for good reasons only. 

The building of an advertisement or of anything else de- 
mands a conscious plan of organization in which all the ele- 
ments used are considered in relation to each other and in rela- 
tion to the laws or principles of their arrangement. In design- 
ing a house, the architect considers not only its function and 
cost, but the materials out of which it is made. He sees their 
possibilities, their limitations, and then decides the proportion 
of space and surface to be allotted to each particular detail in 
his creation. When the general structure of the walls has been 
determined he plans and arranges all subordinate parts within 
these bounding structure walls and in direct relation to them. 
The gable, the doors, the windows, the cornice, and other 
minor details of the^ fagade are related each structurally and in 
due proportion, the lines, vertical and horizontal, which are the 
limits of the facade itself. 

From this illustration we may derive the first principle of 
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form, which is called the "Principle of Consistent Structural 
Unity." 



Lord Help Apprentices 

depending on foremen to teach them anythingi 
exclaimed a Craftsman at our November meeting. 

There's more truth than jest in that statement. It brings to mind one 
of the most important, and also one of the most neglected, problems 
of the printing business. How are you superintendents and foremen 
of New York printing plants "breaking in" the apprentices? ilow 
many boys are running around your shop subject to anybody's, beck 
or call? What personal effort have you made to improve the alleged 
"system" under which your apprentices are "learning their trade' ' 7 Any ? 

Whether you have or not, this problem will be turned inside out at 
our next meeting by a man who through years of hard work and 
special study has more than made good in this particular endeavor. 

The Apprentices: Training Those Who Are to 
Succeed Us. Dr. J. L. Elliott, of Hudson Guild, 

will make a straightforward, interesting presentation on the every* 
day work of a "man on the job." Dr. Elliott knows his problem 
thofxwghly from center to circumference and wiU tell us all about the 
system that haaf made his efforts so successful. This talk will stu«ly 
prove a vigorous spur to a greater and more personal effort on the part 
of all earnest Craftsmen in helping the apprentices under their charge 
to become better and more efficient printers, not necessarily from a 
humanitarian standpoint, but because it pays — and because it pays l»g. 

Charles Frands, Preudent of the New York Printers' League, says 
"Dr. Elliott is doing a work single handed that the Master Printers 
■bould be doing themselves." Charles McCoy, Business Manager Print* 
ing Tndt News, says: "The work Dr. Elliott is doing is so thorough. Its 
benefits so great to the trade, that be should receive unstinted encourage- 
ment." Many others speak just as' enthusiastically of the doctor's 
woiIl Be sure to come and hear Dr. Elliott and— try to bring a guest 

Put a memo on your calendar under date of December 19 
to be at the Broadway Central Hotel, 673 Broadway (between 
3rd and 4th Sts.) at 7:30 p.m. Members $1.50. Guests $2.00. 
For tickets, address J. Dowling, 419 Lafayette St., New York 
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Consistent Structural Unity. — The general plan or shape 
of all advertising space is either square or oblong — generally 
the latter. Sometimes the 
oblong is vertical, as in the 
single-column newispaper 
or whole-magazine adver- 
tisement. Sometimes the 
space is horizontal, as in 
the car-card or letter-head. 
In either case, the form is 
very much the same as the 
facade of the house or the 
inside wall space of a 
room. The structure is 
rectangular. The boundary 
is composed of straight 
lines. This determines the 
general feeling of all well- 
arranged material within 
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Newspaper advertisement, structur- 
ally good, good margins, border a little 
too strong 



this enclosed space: that is, the edges of paragraphs as well 
as the lengths of the lines themselves should be so arranged 
as to give the general feeling of right-angular form, in har- 
mony with the edge line of the enclosing space. The principle 
is illustrated in the advertisements on this and the opposite 
page. 

Even where the body is well formed, one often finds the 
leading head display lines or the foot display in extraordinarily 
bad form. The head should be constructed in as nearly 
horizontal oblong feeling as possible; the foot as well. If 
either of these must vary, better the head than the foot. This 
is because it is essential that the page have a sufficient foun- 
dation so that material upon it may seem to be well supported. 
Weakness at the end of anything is unpleasant. It is par- 
ticularly so when a structure seems to rest upon a weak foun- 
dation. 
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Consistent Shapes and Sizes.— 
The second principle of form is 
called "Consistent Shapes and 
Sizes." Let us consider the first 
part of this alone. Shape or form 
is seen because of bounding 
edges. The circle, which is a 
plane figure bounded by a curved 
line dunging its direction equally 
at every point, and the square, 
which is a plane figure bounded 
by four straight lines of equal 
length and having four right 
angles, are two fonns as inhar- 
monious as two can be. Their 
bounding lines have nothing in 
common. Because this is so, it is 
difficult to place the circle in the 
square, or oblong, with any ap- 
pearance of harmony . 

The placing of a round clock 
within an oblong space upon the 
wall, or placing a round picture 
next to a square or oblong one, 
creates an ugly, discordant, and 
inartistic spotting. To place the 
round cut in the oblong space, or 
to use a curved-line trade-mark 
adjacent to straight lines of print 
or paper edges, has precisely the 
same effect. Someone will doubt- 
less say, "The cut is designed to 
call special attention to it," This 
is true, but it is not essential to 
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create an ugly condition to attract attention. There are 
sufficient ways to emphasize any point .without violating 
flagrantly the laws of form and color. When cuts or trade- 
marks are bounded by curved or erratic lines they must be 
placed^ through an understanding of the law of balance and 
the optical center, in such a way that when they are supported 
by type or other material their vicious contrast is less notice- 
able. Illustrations of the right and wrong uses of these 
things may be found in the accompanying advertisements. 

The second part of this principle, which is known as "Con- 
sistent Sizes,'' should have, perhaps, a more thorough explana- 
tion than the foregoing, because upon a clear understanding 
of it depend largely the relationships in size which will exist 
in the advertisement — matters of margins, blank spaces, ar- 
rangement, blocks of copy, size of illustrations, width of bor- 
ders, proportion of initials. It is the clear understanding of 
such matters as these that secures pleasant relationships in 
sizes in any material with which we deal. 

The Greek Law of Areas. — ^The Greeks, more than any 
other people that have ever lived, made their life ideal the 
study of intellectual, impersonal form. Through centuries of 
mental and physical training they developed the most nearly 
perfect human figures that have ever been known. They also 
evolved a simple, consistent, and sincere intellectual architec- 
ture and ornament which have been the well-spring of inspira- 
tion for all succeeding schools except, perhaps, the Gothic. 

The Greek avoided exact mechanical divisions wherever 
possible. He never made a thing twice, three times, or four 
times the size of another. Second, he was as careful not to 
use two areas which the mind found it difficult to compare, 
as he was to avoid using exact multiples. An area of 3 square 
inches is not comparable with one of 25 square inches, but one 
of 3 square inches and one of 5 square inches are easily com- 
parable. The Cireek avoided such combinations as the first. 
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The law of his practice may be stated in general in these 
terms: Distances or areas are subtle and pleasing together 
when one of them is between one-half and two-thirds the 
length or area of the other. This leaves quite a play or differ- 
ence in length or size as circumstances develop that need in- 
dividual treatment, but at the same time avoids bringing to- 
gether crude and incomparable lengths and sizes. 

This law should be couvsidered in connection with one other 
important point before its concrete applications are made. 
Every student is familiar with what is known as the "Law 
of Optics.'* The exact center of a page is not the apparent 
center; the apparent center is a little above the real or exact 
one. Because this is so, the weight or strength of the display 
should appear above the real center of the advertising space. 
This prevents the feeling of dropping from the top, or sag- 
ging, as it may be called, either of which feelings not only 
destroys the artistic merit, but creates an uncomfortable con- 
dition in the mind of the reader. 

This Greek law of proportion is sometimes crudely stated 
as the ratio of 5 to 7 to 11. This is perhaps near enough to 
work with. In applying this ratio to the margins of a page it 
will be clearly seen that the widest margin — 11 — should ap- 
pear at the bottom, the next widest — 7 — ^at the top, and 5 — 
the narrowest — should appear alike on either side in all ver- 
tical c6mpositions of spaCce. In horizontal compositions the 
widest margin should still appear at the bottom, the middle 
size at the right and left, and the narrowest at the top. 

Not only should the Greek law of areas be applied to mar- 
gins, but also, when possible without interfering with the 
meaning of the copy, it should apply to the width and strength 
of the various parts or paragraphs of the copy within the 
space. When it is possible to do this, the effect is doubly 
pleasing. There is also often a chance to apply these propor- 
tions to the blank space between different parts of the copy 
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display. When it is possible to do so, this has an added value. 
Not enough attention is paid to the relative widths of these 
blank spaces. Blank space is often more eloquent than copy. 



Balance. — The law of gravitation is responsible for the 
erect position of human beings and the holding of other ma- 
terial substances in proper relation to the surface of the earth. 
The merest schoolboy knows the power of this force, even 
though he may give little or no thought to its why and where- 
fore. Instinctive knowledge of this law is a part of the sub- 
consciousness of each human being. It is so much a part of 
us that it passes unnoticed 
and unthought of, but 
when it is opposed or 
challenged its power is im- 
mediately felt. The ap- 
plication of the principle 
of gravitation to the sense 
of sight is called "bal- 
ance." Balance is that 
principle of form through 
which rest is obtained. 
Because through balance 
rest results, we instinct- 
ively feel in the balanced 
arrangement a sense of 
dignity, repose, ease and organization. Disorganization, hap- 
hazard arrangement, spotted construction, erratic lines, all tend 
to make the grasping of the idea difficult or impossible. 

Designers in every field reaUze the power and make it one 
of the fundamental ideas in working out any problem which 
requires dignity, ease, and so forth, as qualities in the solution. 
There are two types of balance with which we must deal. The 
first is that known as bisymmetric balance. This, as the term 




Newspaper advertisement with 
good grouping, but badly balanced 
on blank space. Last two lines should 
be brought to extreme left 
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signifies, is a balance on which there is an equal attraction of 
shape, size, and color on either side of a vertical center-line 
drawn through the com- 



position. Occult balance, 
or the balanced arrange- 
ment which is non-bis)mi- 
metric, is that form of 
balance in which parts are 
so arranged on either side 
of the vertical center-line 
that there is a perfect 
feeling of equal attraction 
without the one side hav- 
ing necessarily the same 
forms, sizes, or colors, as 
the other side. This last 
type is harder to sense 
and harder to arrange. It 
is more subtle, more in- 
teresting, and of greater 
possibilities, but is less 
dignified, less formal, less 
simple, and sometimes 
less restful. 

Place upon a mantel- 
piece in the exact center 

some statue or other object. On either side, equidistant from 
the ends and from the center object, place two large candle- 
sticks exactly alike. The mantelpiece has a bisymmetric ar- 
rangement. Dignity, repose, simplicity, easy solution of the 
arrangement, is the result. 

Again, on the same mantelpiece place a large vase near 
the center but not in it. Attempt with two very different 
objects to balance on either side, one larger and one smaller, 
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Newspaper advertisement showing 
well-placed material, except last three 
lines which should be moved to left 
and two last lines should be reset. 
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SO that there shall seem to be exactly the same amount of 
attraction on one side of the vertical center as on the other. 
You will see at once how difficult it is to place these objects 
so that the mantelpiece does not seem to dip down at one end 
or the other. Notice that if the central object is a little to the 
left of the center the smaller of the two remaining objects 
must go at the left and the larger at the right. This is the 
solution of the law. Equal attractions balance each other at 
equal distances from the center, while unequal attractions bal- 
ance at unequal distances from the center, and further, un- 
equal attractions balance each other at distances which are 
in inverse ratio to the power of their attraction. With this 
in mind it is well to prac- 
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tice arranging in other fields 
than the display field and 
then make the application to 
one's personal problems. 

Balance, then, is the 
principle of form through 
which even circles and 
other erratic forms may be 
distributed throughout the 
space in such a way that 
a sequence of ideas is real- 
Newspaper advertisement with il- ized and organization is sim- 
lustration and copy well balanced, pie enough for the reader 

except last two lines which should be ., , , ■ . 

moved to the left in structure with easily to get the thought 
body. Bad interior margins 

Movement. — If a series 
of spots is arranged along a line and attention is directed to 
one of these spots, it instinctively follows to the next, and so 
on, to the end of the sequence. If in place of the spots a line 
is drawn, the observer is still more inclined to follow the line 
to its limit- If the spots change from the horizontal position 
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downward, then upward, we find ourselves jumping with the 
spots but continuing our search for the end of the material 
arranged. 



The creation of this sit- 
uation is brought about 
through a principle called 
the "Principle of Move- 
ment," This term had its 
origin in the word "action," 
or "motion," which is the 
term applied to the human 
figure in any position in 
which absolute rest is not 
the idea. The position of 
the figure in throwing a ball. 
Jumping, running, etc., is 
called the position of action. 
This is because the lines of 
the figure are neither strictly 
vertical nor strictly horizon- 
tal in harmony with the laws 
of gravitation. When this 
principle of motion or direc- 
tion is created in the abstract 
idea, it is termed movement. 
Movement, then, is that prin- 
ciple which leads the eye con- 
secutively through the parts 
of a composition or a design. 
If the principle is correctly used, the reader of a page, a card, 
or a cover, sees in sequential order the things one wishes him to 
see, with final emphasis upon the thing desirable to see last. 

Movement is used, then, to point out the things in adver- 
tisii^ display that the creator of the display wishes particu- 



The suit and the prlcg are 
both as light as rellablUt^ 
will penult. Two-piece of- 
course, imllned, but careful 
tailoring, and firm fabrics 
make It hold its shape. 
Gravs han the coolest look, 
but the darker colors If you 
prefer. 

A saving of S3, to $5. on 
every suit you buy. 



Local newspaper ad illustrating 
wetl-balanced material, good struc- 
ture and movement through arms 
and coat 
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larly to feature. The simplest and most hackneyed methods 
are the use of the arrow and the dart, the pointing of the 
finger, etc., but there are other phases to be reckoned with. 
Take the shoe, for an example. If I am featuring shoes and 
use the cut of one in a single column next another advertise- 
ment, and place my shoe toward the bottom of my space with 
the toe out, I can easily point the toe at the other advertise- 
ment in such a way that the motion directs attention to the 
other copy instead of to mine. To be effective, the motion of 
any illustration should be toward the copy it accompanies. 

Movement may be obtained by line, as in the case of the 
arrow; by a sequence of spots, like the use of small illustra- 
tions one after the other, or of different size t)rpe growing 
from larger to smaller, or vice versa; by the single object, 
whose very form indicates line or direction; and by what 
is known as gaze movement, which is a very important phase 
in relation to the use of cuts. It often happens in posters 
and car-cards that the figure used stands or sits with back 
toward the text or copy and faces either the wall, or vacancy, 
or another advertisement. Manifestly this is a waste. In- 
stinctively the observer of a human being in picture form is 
interested in what that picture form is looking at, and the eyes 
6f the person in the illustration should either be looking at 
the observer or at the thing in the illustration that is of para- 
motmt value. This matter of gaze movement is as essential 
as any other point of form. 

Movement Structural or Rhythmic— Movement may be 
said to be either structural or rhythmic. Structural movement 
is the movement in which one direction comes at a sharp angle 
against another direction. This always forms a juncture point 
where the observer is bound to look. Draw a straight line on 
a blank paper at right angles to another straight line until 
they meet. See how quickly the eye goes to the meeting point. 
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In creating forms within the display surface use care that .his 
structural or opposition movement does not occur except at 
places where you want very emphatically to focus public at- 
tention. 

The other t)rpe of movement, known as rh)^hmic, is that 
movement in which the same general direction is indicated 
without violent opposition. I might be looking at and point- 
ing my finger at the same thing. These movements are rhyth- 
mic with each other. I might point my finger or look and 
hav€ an arrow pointed in the same direction with these move- 
ments crossing each other. Rhythmic movements are acces- 
sories each of the other, that is, one repeats or emphasizes 
exactly the same idea as the other ; while movements in oppo- 
sition conflict at a certain point for the express purpose of 
creating a turmoil so that all may see that particular point. 

Movement is the exact opposite of balance. Balance cre- 
ates rest, repose, formality, dignity, simplicity, and clearness. 
Movement creates motion, unrest, informality, complexity, and 
often destroys clearness. It is of the utmost importance in the 
use of this principle as a test of arrangement not only that it 
be clearly understood but that its use in excess be discoun- 
tenanced. 

Emphasis. — Stress or emphasis is the principle of arrange- 
ment whereby the attention is directed to particular things in 
regular order of procedure. 

Emphasis in copy may be produced by change of type. 
Italics are the change usually employed, but the use of italics 
is simply traditional. As a matter of fact it does not strengthen 
— it weakens by its very form. But weakening is one of the 
ways of calling attention to the fact that the order has changed. 
The same effect may be produced by underlining, by writing 
the word in caps or a bolder face, or any other variations. 
Many times it seems best to use the underline, or caps, or 
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some other method of emphasizing the idea rather than eter- 
nally following the traditional italic change. This form of 
emphasis is, of course, a change in shapes. 

The change in shape of the 
entire display is another way 
of securing emphasis. If we 
have been following the 
structure edge quite closely, 
dropping one paragraph be- 
low another to indicate para- 
graph change while the 
edges are kept straight at 
right and left, the mere act 
of indenting one whole para- 
graph a little at the left and 
right makes a change in or- 
der and, therefore secures 
attention. If a cut or orna- 
ment is of different form 
from the general copy out- 
lines, the erratic object is, 
of course, emphasized at 
once. 

Sometimes an effective 
emphasis may be had by 

tr TT T Z I ' chanring the size of tvpc or 

Movement through motion and gate an jtr 

contrastmg sizes m cuts. 
This contrast of size is based on the law that a small thing 
seems smaller when compared with a large one and a large 
thing larger because of its compariscm with a smaller. 

Emphasis of color or tone is perhaps the most frequent 
type of all. In colored plates, emphasis is secured through 
discreet change in hue, value, and intensity, one or two of 
these qualities bdng employed to produce the emphatic idea. 
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( The terms hue, value, and intensity are explained in the next 
chapter). 

The change in face of type is a familiar illustration of the 
use of color value, as is also the tendency to use borders in 
gray and tinted gray backgrounds, with cuts, etc. Perhaps 
there is no better illustration of the emphasis through inten- 
sity than that seen in the use of color in clothes. A man 
would scarcely think of wearing a brilliant red suit, but he 
might, under right conditions, chance a red necktie, the tie 
by its intensity and placing calling attention through itself to 
the face of the man rather than his feet. 

It has been the purpose of this section to show the power 
of form and arrangement in creating an advertising display 
which by its qualities should appeal naturally to the reading 
public. The time is coming when any constructed thing to be 
convincing must at least have the qualities of organization, 
simple dignity, sane form construction, restful formality or 
informality, and a logical intellectual appeal. If the principles 
of form are studied, sensed, and applied, they contribute to 
this end. 

It must be clearly borne in mind, however, that no prob- 
lem in any field can be successfully solved by slavishly fol- 
lowing every law involved in its solution. To follow one prin- 
ciple is often to modify another. This is because each prin- 
ciple exists to create positive qualities. It is often desirable 
to modify these qualities. To do so, one must know the law 
of modification and the effect of it. Let no man then suppose 
that in any problem he can follow every law of form and be 
most effective. On the other hand, let him not think that he 
can afford to ignore any principle of form and yet hope to 
reach his highest degree of efficiency. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

COLOR 

Source and Nature. — Color is light ; it exists because light 
exists. As light fades at night or on a stormy day, colors 
change — grow duller, feebler ; and as darkness comes they dis- 
appear. The brighter the day the brighter the color. Many 
simple experiments prove the source of color to be in light. 

An analysis of light by the chemist or physicist results in 
three elements, each of which, standing by itself, may convey 
an idea. These elements of light, however, must not be con- 
fused with the pigments which must be used to represent them 
in advertising display or other arts. 

The term pigment is applied to water colors, oils, dyestuffs, 
printers' inks, and like materials, which seem to give certain 
color tones to objects upon which they are placed. It is ex- 
tremely important that one realize in the discussion of color 
from the standpoint of pigment that scientific light and color 
pigment are not the same thing, and that because of limitation 
in materials the representation of the color element may have 
another name, or even, perhaps, a slightly different appearance 
from the original. 

For general purposes it is best to divide pigment study 
into three elements — yellow, red, and blue. These elements 
of pigment fused together in their proper ratio produce what 
is known as a pure neutral gray. This neutral gray has no 
apparent color in it. Each of the elements has destroyed or 
helped to destroy the individuality of the other two, the color 
has been neutralized or annihilated, and neutral gray is the 
result. In pure light the union of the three elements produces 
white. With pigments, the result is gray, because of the sedi- 
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ment, or the non-transparent quality, of the pigment itself. 
The term "spectrum" has been given to these three ele- 
mentary tones with their intermediate steps, which will be dis- 
cussed later. The spectrum circuit has these tones arranged 
in circular form. 

Spectrum Colors and Their Meanings Yellow, red, and 

blue are called primary colors. They are primary because they 
are elemental ; that is, each is a single thing or single idea, and 
perhaps may seem to express but a single quality. 

Yellow expresses light, cheer, vivacity, pleasure; it looks 
nearest like the sun, the moon, or artificial light. The bene- 
ficial effect of the sun upon plants and upon the physical wel- 
fare of human beings is well known. The color yellow has a 
similar effect,, because of the mental association with light it- 
self and the effects of light in human experience. Experi- 
ments, made in dark. corridors and inside sleeping-rooms have 
proved that yellow wall paper and hangings produce a light, 
cheerful effect which finds an immediate reaction in the occu- 
pants' lives. Yellow is the color most luminous, therefore 
most penetrating. These facts should be borne in mind in 
choosing color for display to be seen in moderately dark places 
or to be seen mostly in the open sunlight. It should also be 
apparent that yellow can be used to express individual ideas. 

Red is the color of human interest. It looks like fire. It 
stirs human action, causes the blood to move more rapidly, ex- 
cites greater mental activity, arouses passion, and kindles the 
feeling of warmth. It is called a "hot" color and in its fullest 
brilliancy is the strongest, the most irritating, and the most ag- 
gressive of all colors. 

Blue is restraint, is almost the opposite of red in its feeling. 
It soothes, constrains, sometimes almost repels — ^because of its 
very nature. It is called the "cold" color. Sometimes the so- 
called steel blue gives almost the sensation of freezing. Be- 
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cause this is so, blue expresses its own idea or quality which 
no other color can express for it. 

These colors, being elements, should be carefully consi- 
dered before any of their modifications though the latter are 
somewhat more interesting. 

If equal forces of yellow and red are combined, orange is 
the result. Equal forces of yellow and blue produce green, 
while like forces of blue and red produce what is known as 
violet or purple. These three color tones are called binary 
colors because each is made of two distinct elements. The 
binary colors have a double significance. Orange is light and 
heat. That makes a conflagration and is destructive to public 
consciousness when seen in large quantities misapplied. A 
little fire is a good thing, but a big one may do much 
damage. 

Green is light and coolness. Nothing is more agreeable, 
particularly in summer, than a light, cool spot in a heated car, 
or in other places where display ideas most abound. Do you 
notice that when the summer is hot, the grass and trees are 
green and the sky is blue t These are the antidotes for exces- 
sive heat. 

Violet or purple is an equal union of fire, or coals of fire, 
and coolness, or ice. Ashes must result. This is the color 
which is used to express shadow. It is the opposite of yellow, 
its complement, its destroyer. It neutralizes cheer, dispels 
light, creates gloom, brings on the night. This quality of feel- 
ing has been associated with purple for many ages. Royalty 
uses this color for masquerading all that it needs to masquer- 
ade; the church to express the ideas of mysticism, humility, 
and devotion. The modern woman clothes herself in it to ex- 
press half as much sorrow as she felt when she wore black 
only. The use of this color bears not only a relation to the 
idea to be expressed, but it bears a relation to the amount of 
light in which the display must be exposed. 
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Color Terms Defined — ^Tone. — Perhaps at this point, for 
the sake of a common understanding, it is well to define some 
terms in color that are inaccurately used. "Tone" is the term 
which applies to any color note whatsoever, including black, 
white, and gray. It is so general that when you are in doubt 
"tone" is perfectly safe. 

The term "neutral" is applied to tones in which no color is 
apparent. Black, white, and gray are neutral. Black is the 
absence of color and white, the union of all colors. Black, 
therefore, absorbs color, while white is saturated with it and 
does not. This is the reason why white as a background 
shows things stronger than black, so far as the color itself is 
concerned. The question of value, however, may change this 
effect, as will be seen later in the discussion. 

Normal colors are the spectrum colors at what is known as 
their maturity point. When these become lighter or darker, 
change their hue or become less intense, they are no longer 
normal. This standardization of the normal color makes it 
possible to have a reckoning point in all color tones from 
which to compute color quality. 

A shade of color is a tone which is darker than the normal 
tone. It is made by adding black or a darker pigment of the 
same color. 

A tint is a color tone which is lighter than the normal color. 
This is produced by adding white or water. The tint then is 
weaker than the normal color, because it is diluted ; the shade 
is stronger as to body but weaker as to color also, because it is 
likewise diluted. The normal color is the strongest color note 
possible in any given color. 

It will be seen that red and blue may have more tints than 
shades ; that yellow, green, and orange have more shades than 
tints ; that yellow has more shades than violet ; that violet has 
more tints than yellow. It is most desirable that the terms 
"tint" and "shade" be clearly understood and that these terms 
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be not misapplied. Shade indicates the normal color going to- 
wards shadow or darkness ; tint means the normal color going 
towards light or whiteness. 

Every color tone has three distinct qualities. It is some- 
what difficult to see these qualities each distinct from the other, 
but the full force of color cannot be understood until this is 
done. This is because contrasts in the use of these qualities 
are the real power of color whereby the intensity of the idea 
expressed is varied. 

Hue. — The first of these qualities is known as hue. This is 
the general name given to the change which a color undergoes 
in moving from one binary in either direction towards a prim- 
ary. All of the possible tones which are produced by putting 
a primary into a binary are the hues of that binary color. Jjet 
us illustrate. 

As soon as I begin to put yellow into red, red changes and 
moves toward yellow. Any tone which is produced before the 
red becomes a pure orange is known as red orange. It is 
orange as soon as it leaves red. It is red orange because there 
is more red in it than yellow. On the other hand, if I begin 
by putting red into yellow, the color becomes orange as soon 
as it leaves yellow, but it is yellow orange all the way until it 
reaches orange. It is yellow orange because there is more 
yellow present than red. When these forces become equalized 
it becomes normal orange. 

If I start with yellow and blue, putting yellow into blue, 
the color becomes green as soon as it leaves pure blue. As 
long as it is more blue than yellow it is blue green. When the 
forces are equalized it is green. The moment there is more 
yellow than blue the tone is yellow green and &u remafns until 
no blue is present, when once again it appears to the eye as 
normal yellow. 

In the same way, if red is put into blue the color becomes 
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violet with a preponderance of blue. This is blue violet until 
the point violet is reached. When more red is present than 
blue the tone is red violet, until no blue remains ; then the color 
tone is normal red. These intermediate tones on either side of 
a binary color, before the color reaches the primary stage, are 
known as hues. The hues are yellow orange, red orange, red 
violet, blue violet, blue green, and yellow green, and there may 
be as many of them as the eye detects in the introduction of 
one color into the other. 

Value. — The second color quality is known as "value.** 
Value is the light and dark in color ; that is, the proportion of 
white or of black, without relation to the color intensity itself. 
Reference to a color chart will show that green is lighter or 
nearer white than violet or red, that normal blue is darker or 
nearer black than orange or yellow. To take value and sepa- 
rate it from intensity is to understand how to produce color 
contrasts which are most effective and most efficient in convey- 
ing ideiis in their strongest ways. A color may have as many 
value steps as can be detected between white and black; but, 
for convenience, we usually scale a color into nine steps, called 
white, high-light, light, low-light, middle, high-dark, dark, 
low-dark, black. This division makes it possible to see colors 
in their value relations. To judge them accurately we must 
partially close the eyes and try to eliminate the color from 
them and see them as grays instead of as colors. 

Intensity. — The third quality of color, and perhaps the 
most important quality for the advertising field, is known as 
intensity, or brilliancy. Intensity in color is that quality of 
selfness or personality which names it. When a red is as red 
as it can be got, it is in its full intensity. As soon as it is 
weakened in any way it loses some of that quality. Intensity 
is the quality which gives power, individuality, and personal 
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appeal. It is the quality which is most abused, least under- 
stood, and most prodigally exploited. 

Yellow and violet, blue and orange, red and green, are said 
to be complementary colors. They are called complementary 
because each has the power to neutralize or destroy the other. 
Put red into green and the green begins to lose itself, becomes 
softer, grayer, less ferocious, tamer, and more usable in large 
quantities. Put green into red and the same effect is seen. 
Orange neutralizes or softens blue, and blue produces a like 
effect upon orange. Purple neutralizes yellow and yellow, 
purple. This is a fundamental fact in choice of colors in har- 
mony and also a fundamental fact in the use of any colors in 
backgrounds and objects to be shown against them. 

When a color has lost half its force or strength, it is said 
to be half -neutralized; that is, half as powerful or aggressive 
as the normal color. Full-intense, normal colors are the most 
primitive, childish, strongest, crudest, and most elementary ex- 
pressions of color ideas. Neutralized colors are softer, more 
refined, more subtle, soothing, livable. These quality effects 
are important in our. further discussions. As has been said, it 
is absolutely important to realize each of these qualities as dis- 
tinct from each of the others that one may make use of con- 
trasts and likenesses in his choice and arrangement of color in 
any form of display in which color is a factor of expression. 

Harmony. — Harmony is concord. It is the relationship of 
agreement in regard to certain qualities possessed by objects 
or things. Musical composition is based upon the scientific 
laws of these relationships. Sound, being produced by vibra- 
tions, has been scaled and each tone standardized, so that the 
selection of tones based on relationship makes the study of 
harmony a comparatively easy task. Violate these relation- 
ships and harmony is destroyed. Color is produced by the 
vibrations of lights and the tonal impressions enter conscious- 
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ness through the sense of sight, in the same way as the tonal 
impressions of sound enter it through the sense of hearing. 
Less attention has been paid to the standardization of color 
tones than to that of sound tones, but enough has been done 
to give an approximately clear idea of what the line of devel- 
opment will be and the qualities upon which harmony in this 
realm depends. 

Qualities of Likeness. — In the development of color har- 
mony it is necessary to consider two sets of qualities: first, the 
qualities of likeness; and, second, those of contrast. Color 
harmonies are based on these two sets of ideas. From the 
spectrum circuit it will be seen that green — which is half-yel- 
low and half-blue — is by nature of its composition half -related 
to each, as orange is to yellow and red, as violet is to red and 
blue. This establishes a relationship called a relationship of 
family likeness. Into green two of the three primary elements 
enter. These two elements are found also in yellow green and 
blue green, although in different proportions. This makes yel- 
low, yellow green, green, and blue green a family harmony, a 
harmony of likeness, or, as it is sometimes called, an analog- 
ous harmony. Blue, blue green, green, and yellow green are 
also a family group. Yellow, yellow orange, orange, and red 
orange form a group; red, red orange, orange, and yellow 
orange another. About violet two other groups are formed. 
The first includes red, red violet, violet, and blue violet; the 
second blue, blue violet, yellow violet, and red violet. One of 
these sets, or any two or more hues in one of these sets, will 
form a related harmony. By the nature of their composition 
these colors, whether in their full intensity or otherwise, are 
more or less related to begin with ; in some cases the relation 
is closer than in others, but all have common elements. 

It will perhaps be noted that while yellow, yellow green, 
green, and blue green form a family, yellow orange — ^which 
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is nearer to yellow than blue green — is not included in this 
family. This is because yellow orange introduces red, which 
is the third of the three elementary colors. The combination 
of yellow orange and yellow green in their full intensity, or of 
red violet and red orange, or of blue green and blue violet, is 
not possible in these family groups. The law of selection is 
that in selecting the analogous scheme the primary color must 
not be crossed. When this is understood a reason is seen for 
the bad combination made when so-called crimson and scarlet 
— ^that is red violet and red orange — or when blue green and 
blue violet chance to enter the same combination in juxtaposi- 
tion to each other. Nothing is more unpleasant than scarlet 
and crimson combined, particularly in intense colors. 

Qualities of Contrast. — The harmony of contrasts starts 
with an entirely different premise. It will be remembered that 
violet and yellow, red and green, orange and blue, are com- 
plementary colors, that these colors are complementary be- 
cause no part of one is found in the composition of the other. 
Take, for instance, blue and orange. Orange is made of red 
and yellow in equal force. These two primary colors leave 
but one unused, namely, blue. Blue mixed with orange pro- 
duces a neutral gray, as, in fact, does violet mixed with yellow, 
or green mixed with red. The reason in each case is the same. 
The three primary colors are combined in equal force and each 
is destroyed. The destruction of each is the proof that they 
are complementaries. If any apparent color remains in the 
gray, the colors are not true complements. 

Orange and blue in their fullest intensity are inharmonious 
in fact, but the choice is the basis for producing a harmony in 
the following manner. The introduction of blue into orange 
is made, and of orange into blue, until each color reaches the 
half-neutral point. These colors are harmonious at this point. 
A certain area of full-intense blue may be u«'ed with a larger 
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area of half-neutralized orange, or vice versa. If one of the 
colors is further neutralized, a larger area of the complement 
may be used in a more intense form. Full-intense, comple- 
mentary colors may never be used touching each other. 

These two methods of producing color harmony are suf- 
ficient for general use. 

Law of Backgrounds. — This idea of neutralization is per- 
haps the most important law of color choice in any field of ex- 
pression. A wall paper that is more than half-intense destroys 
the possibility of seeing people, furniture, or pictures in any- 
thing like a fair relationship to the background or to adjacent 
objects. The average person, with average color of skin, can 
ill afford to wear a suit of contrasting color in its full inten- 
sity. It is as absurd to try to show cuts, ornament, and the 
like, upon a full-intense background. The background upon 
which objects are to be shown is not the important thing, or 
it would have had another name than background. The sense- 
less waste of color on the plea that it is necessary to attract 
attention is in direct opposition to the known law in any other 
field of color use. Far-away hills seem to be less intense in 
color than the flowers and grass under one's very feet. Prob- 
ably the difference would disappear if one had them actually 
under his feet also. The general law of background may be 
stated thus: "Backgrounds should always be less intense than 
objects shown upon them." This is to give the objects at least 
a fair chance to assert themselves for what they may be worth. 
Qosely associated with this may be the corollary, "The 
larger the area in any design the less intense the color should 
be/' and conversely, "The smaller the area the more intense 
the color may be." It is not the background of the out-of-door 
sign, that demands full-intense color ; it is the objects or facts 
which are to be presented on this background that should 
receive the strength which pure color contains. 
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Upon the qualities of color we must depend, then, for our 
intelligent choice of color as a vehicle of expression. It has 
been seen that each fundamental tone in the spectrum is meant 
to convey a set of special ideas or qualities, that the presenta- 
tion of these colors should arouse the feeling for these qualities 
in consciousness, the same as color tones arouse conscious 
quality feelings. It is essential then, that advertising recog- 
nize the power of individual color in quality expression. 

It has been seen that diluted colors, or tints, possess less 
strength, more playfulness, youth, instability, than shades or 
darker tones. This fact makes it possible to select such color 
relations as will convey the quality idea which the advertised 
article purports to possess. 

The relating of objects of whatever nature to the back- 
ground idea is the third important truth to realize from color 
quality. 

Each quality in color makes it possible to choose two tones 
with wide or close contrasts, as the case may be. If one will 
study these possibilities, crude color combinations will dis- 
appear. For example, one will choose normal yellow at high 
light, in full intensity, and half-neutral violet at low dark, in 
one- fourth intensity. This is terrific in its contrast. Its value 
contrast is almost as great as can be obtained. Its contrast in 
hue has the widest range, the colors being complements of 
each other. The intensities are forced apart, one being full 
and the other but one-fourth. It seldom happens, except under 
abnormal conditions, that one needs to use violent contrasts 
between each of the three qualities which color tones possess. 

Even as brief a discussion of color as this should place it 
in the mind of the reader among the most important, and per- 
haps the most interesting, of all the elements possible in con- 
veying ideas. Color makes an appeal to everybody who sees it. 
It is natural that it should be so, because the eye, or sense of 
sight, recognizes color immediately 



CHAPTER XXIV 

ILLUSTRATION 

The Place of Pictures in Advertising. — Pictures are a com- 
mon language. The world over, where words from one lan- 
guage mean nothing to persons speaking another, pictures con- 
vey to all persons, in a quite similar way, detailed facts of 
thoughts, action, and effect. The pictorial expressions of the 
Chinese or Japanese, while differing in almost every essential 
from occidental types, convey to us something of the idea in- 
tended. So do ours to them. 

Because of this fact, illustrations have come to be a very 
important normal and natural adjunct to advertising display 
language. Their use and abuse is a matter in which men inter- 
ested in the scientific development of this subject are taking an 
acute interest. Just when to illustrate and when not to, just 
how much space may be given to this form of language, under 
general conditions and specific ones, just what types of illustra- 
tion make certain kinds of appeal, just what treatment is most 
efficient — these and many other questions are daily argued and 
daily experimented with. 

Illustrations may be said to include line-drawings, wash- 
drawings, photographs, prints, posters, naturalistic paintings, 
and all those things which approach the pictorial idea. The 
very term illustration implies that these forms have something 
to say. Just what they have to say and what they do say may 
not always be clearly apparent. 

The Functions of Illustration.— Th« first function of the 
illustration proper is to supplement, make stronger, clearer, or 
more attractive, the ideas which the copy attempts to present. 
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This gives a fundamental basis for classification in tlie illustra- 
tion field. From its success or failure in performing this func- 
tion we may class illustra- 
tions as relevant orirrelevant. 
Perhaps the problem is 
the exploitation of hose. A 
certain firm gives half of its 
car-card space to the face, 
bust, or figure, of what they 
presume to be a pretty girl. 
The object of this head or 
bust is presumably to attract 
attention. Such an illustra- 
tion, however, is irrelevant. 
Even supposing the picture 
of a pretty woman does get 
the public attention, it fails 
in a large percentage of 
cases to get the public atten- 
tion to the thing for which 
the display exists, namely, 
hose. Moreover, the possi- 
bility of creating a set of as- 
sociated ideas on the hosiery 
question is very remote in 
this type of illustration. One 
should refer to his know- 
ledge of the laws of atten- 
tion and association to judge 
the relevancy of an illustra- 
tion of this type. 

Whenever a set of ideas 
is set in motion by suggestion and urged to continue by 
further suggestion, the probability of changing the associa- 



Too many illustrations, destruc- 
tive p!acing3, badly cut-up copy, 
and general chaos * 
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Ceskoslovenska armada 

This illustrates the use of one intense color on a neutral background, 
with a strictly decorative technique in form, line, and color. The color 
appeal is strengthened by the decorative appeal. Attention is called to 
the fact that the message of realism is in no wise weakened by the sub- 
stitution of the decorative for the naturalistic treatment and that the 
former is simpler and more direct. 
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tion or forming a new one with an entirely new set of ideas 
seems absurd. More time, space, money, and mental effort 
are spent in the sentimental view-ptMot of the pretty picture, 
particularly of the pretty girl, than one can afford to spend in 
illustration as an efficient factor in advertising display. When- 
ever there is a question in the mind of the user as to whether 
an illustration is absolutely 
relevant to the idea he is 
exploiting he should ask 
himself, "For what am I 
using tWs illustration? — 
Can I afford for the sake of 
puUic attention to interest 
the public in something 
which is entirely foreign to 
the thing I wish them to 
ccwisider?" 

Thousands of cases may 
be cited all over the country 
in which this almost illiter- 
ate and childish admiration 
of pictures has led great 
manufacturing firms to ex- 
pend millions on useless 
stuff. Granting that the firm has in some cases found these 
advertisements to yield a satisfactory result, there is no proof 
that even a better result would not have been yielded had they 
been omitted. 




Excellently balanced and show- 
ing how by attractive placing, re- 
pellent illustrations seem to be al- 
most good 



Naturalistic Illustration. — ^A further classification of illus- 
trations seems to be advisable at this point. Pictures should 
convey facts as to form, shape, and action, and they should 
also convey ideas of certain qualities. These include such 
qualities as refinement, strength, dignity, frivolity, firmness. 
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and the like, as well as the quality of pleasure which is aroused 
by a sense of aesthetic relationships. 

The picture that is like an old-time photograph, seeking in 
its idea to reproduce with positive accuracy the smallest facts 
of detail, important and unimportant, is called naturalistic. 
This naturalistic treatment in pictures may be compared to the 

realistic epoch of acting, in 
which the drama sought to 
portray in detail every fact 
connected with the birth, 
growth, and maturity of the 
plot. The old-time audi- 
ence listened in martyred 
complacency while realism, 
with all its joys and horrors, 
was told in the most natur- 
alistic possible manner be- 
fore their eyes. In modem 
times this seems childish and 
ludicrous. Only the most 
flagrantly ignorant desire to 
have the bold truth with all 
its actual details of setting. 
The public is imaginative — 
it has rudiments at least of 
intellect, it desires to judge 
for itself, mentally to cre- 
ate something, to let imag- 
ination play some part in 
creation. The suggestion is all the public wants now in plays, 
problematical as they are. This is the modem state of con- 
sciousness. It appears in literature, on the stage, in music. 
It must appear in one's judgment of pictures. 

To a student familiar with the history of painting, even 
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castially, there is a great lesson to be learned in this regard. 
Epochs of painting that produced masterpieces are not those 
that produced in each masterpiece every technical fact. The 
more realistic a school may grow, the softer and more ephem- 
eral become its types and the less decorative the finished 
product. 

In current times it has been quite a custom in using, for 
example, the pretty girl before referred to, or any other simi- 
lar thing, to retouch and work over detail after detail, taking 
out character and putting in softness and artificiality. The 
result which this treatment tends to produce is the failure of 
the illustration to fulfil its functions altogether. The illus- 
tration has become a state- 
ment of fact; and sugges- 
tion, clogged by the fact, 
has degenerated into a sec- 
ondary, senseless pretense, 
which is not art. 




Decorative Illustration. 
— ^The other method of us- 
ing illustration is the one 
with which facts, or at least 
minor facts, are subordi- 
nated to the decorative 
idea. This type seeks by the 
choice and arrangement of 
the facts to be shown, the 



This is no run on a bank, but 
you can bank on a run on these 
suits at $" 

Yes, all this season's make, all up 
to our regular standard. 

Instead of spending the money 
in big newspaper space we're 
giving you the money-$3. to 
$5. saving to you on every suit. 



Poster treatment of illustration; 
vigorous motion for attention value 
and interest 



colors used, the forms and 

lines employed, to create a decorative plan suggesting facts and 
qualities at the same time. In addition to facts and general 
qualities, it seeks further to create an atmosphere of aesthetic 
pleasure through its choice and arrangement. This is the 
ideal type of illustration as to treatment. Broadly speaking, 
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it is called the poster idea. This is a somewhat incomplete 
term, since it may be applied to other things. At any rate, 
it is a type in which flat tones or design take precedence over 
unimportant fact. When illustrations are properly compre- 
hended, this form of treatment will supplant the former one 
and mere pretense, with its sentimental associations, will pass 
into the background. 

Relation of Illustration to Other Elements. — A word 
should be said in regard to the placing of the illustration in 
its relation to other matter within the display. Let us illus- 
trate with the car-card. If we consider the car-card divided 
into two equal parts by a vertical line, left- and right-hand 
parts, it is sometimes the custom to place the illustration at 
the left, facing out. This calls attention, by gaze, to the 
advertisement next the one in which the illustration is found, 
and is bad form. On the other hand, it sometimes happens 
that the illustration is placed in the right-hand half. If it 
faces out, it is still worse. If it faces in, it is better, but very 
often takes attention entirely from the copy at its left and the 
observer, who naturally reads from left to right and whose 
attention is carried in that direction, passes from this illus- 
tration to the next card without ever seeing the copy. 

What is true of the car-card is true in other fields under 
similar circumstances. If the function of the illustration is 
to attract attention, stimulate interest, and bring conviction, it 
must be placed where it will as nearly as possible accomplish 
these three things. In magazine and newspaper layouts, cuts 
frequently appear too low down, or after the points have been 
made. This means either that they are not needed, because 
the points have been made, or that they may, unless very care- 
fully chosen, lead the observer into another field of thought 
and destroy the sequence. 

Sometimes when the illustration is suggestive enough or 
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strong enough in idea, quality, and art feeling, it is possible by 
its proper use to lessen the amount of copy needed. It fre- 
quently occurs that fewer words may be used because of the 
illustration's appeal, and sometimes fewer illustrations may be 
used because words are sufTicicnt. 

Functions of Illustration Summarized. — To summarize a 
moment — the function of the illustration is to convey facts 
and qualities and create a mental condition through sugges- 
tion. Suggestion should play a much more important part 
than statement of fact in all places where quality is of any 
importance. Generally speaking, words are about as effective 
in conveying abstract ideas as pictures are ; this is an import- 
ant point. Under ordinary circumstances the first use of the 
illustration is to supplement the copy and in order to do so, 
in any sense, it must be relevant to the copy. 

The second reason for the use of the illustration is based 
on the psychology of human appeal. People are more inter- 
ested in persons than in things. "Persons," however, is not 
a sex term. The advertising of face powder, hose, paving 
stones, and caskets by means of a female head or a female 
figure, as an attention-getter, should not be regarded as illus- 
trating human-interest appeal. 

The third function of the illustration is to make a more 
general and far-reaching appeal than words can. Because of 
the impersonality of words, because of their abstractness, they 
cannot, except in very rare instances, stir the emotions with 
the same vigor and zeal that pictures do, and it is, of course, 
the emotions that create the mental atmosphere desired in 
much of our advertising display. 

Atmosphere is indeed an indefinite word, but it is not so 
difficult to describe in this connection when it is seen in this 
way. Anything which is presented to consciousness through 
the senses, if sensed at all, creates a mental state of pleasure. 
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pain, or indifference. It is rarely wise, in advertising, to cre- 
ate the condition of pain, or fear, except indirectly in the case 
of patent medicines and other articles that are bought only be- 
cause of fear. It is generally wise to create as pleasant a 
mental condition as possible. 

The illustration may be used effectively to create mental 
states which really are the atmosphere of the individual ; for 
we are pretty nearly what we think we are, and we do as 
nearly what we feel like doing as we can. This mental state, 
created by the presentation of qualities to consciousness, is 
atmosphere. It is a mistake to think, because people are poor, 
somewhat uncultivated, and apparently unrefined, that they 
more readily buy things which are as poverty-stricken and 
illiterate-looking, or badly formed, as they themselves appear 
to be. People like to be thought better than they are, and the 
atmosphere that recognizes this fact is more likely to produce 
results than the one which assumes that everybody must be 
met exactly on his own level. People are often much better 
than they seem and often understand and enjoy much better 
things than they appear to. 



CHAPTER XXV 

ORNAMENT 

Ornament Defined.— The term "ornament" is applied to 
certain forms which have been evolved, or are being evolved, 
with decorative intent. The aim of ornament is to strengthen 
or define structural lines and to add beauty through a unity 
with the thing upon which the ornament is applied. Every 
period in history has evolved its own ornament types, with the 
same sense of desire for beauty and the belief that ornaments 
would realize this end. Sometimes beauty has been the result ; 
sometimes the most intense ugliness has come out of both the 
making of the ornament and the bad use of it after it has 
found expression. 

Decoration as Distinguished from Ornamentation. — The 
first step in understanding ornament is the clear distinction be- 
tween the terms "decoration" and "ornamentation." The or- 
nament itself may be good and the result of its use bad ; or, 
the ornament itself may be fairly good and the result of its 
use extremely pleasing. There are then two distinct things to 
realize — when ornament is itself beautiful and when it is deco- 
rative in its use. 

The chief purpose of decoration is to define or strengthen 
construction or structural lines. This presupposes a made 
thing upon which decoration is to be placed. Bands or stripes 
around a rug define its edges and sometimes add beauty to the 
rug. They break the surface, occasionally introduce pleasing 
shapes and sizes, vary the color, and altogether add charm to 
the rug. This is a decorative use of ornament. Curtains 
which hang at the windows, straight, in harmony with the 
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window casings, door casings, or other vertical structural lines, 
and have a pleasing color and pattern, form a decorative win- 
dow idea. Two long candlesticks on either end of a mantel. 
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in harmony with the structure of the mantel, making stronger 
the structural lines because of repeating them, cause a decora- 
tive effect. Carving, restrained or confined between certain 
lines, may add strength and beauty to the structure of a cabinet 
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2. Line too strong 
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or a chair, or, by loose and unintelligent placing, may weaken 
the structure and make a chaos instead of a chair back or 
cabinet front. 
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Often it happens that one admires a piece of bric-a-brac, 
curtain material, a pattern in a rug, or a bit of historic orna- 
ment, and imagines that he can place this where he likes, 
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as he likes, with anything he likes — and the result is decora- 
tion. This is not so. This is ornamentation. It is the ex- 
ploitation of ornament for the sake of showing the ornament. 
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Showing set of borders 

1. With corners too strong detracting from copy 

2. Better balanced, but corners in line form a different motif and by 
contrast remain too strong 

3. Showing how wavy line contrasting with copy demands the whole 
attention 



The result is usually in bad taste. Decoration exists not only 
to strengthen structure but also to make more beautiful the 
object upon which it is placed. Ornamentation exists to ex- 
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ploit itself at the expense of the objects with which it is asso- 
ciated. It would be well to keep this in mind in arranging the 
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interior of a house or selecting materials for clothes, as well 
as in the question of advertising display. 



Sources of Ornament. — ^There are two distinct sources, or 
fields, from which ornament is drawn — ^the field of nature and 
the field of abstraction. Naturalistic ornament proposes to 
express something in nature as nearly like the original thing 
as is possible to the medium of its reproduction. At various 
times in the history of art development the extravagant love 
of nature or the belief in its beauty under all circumstances has 
led people to exaggerated ideas of the importance of represent- 
ing nature in all places, in all materials, for all purposes. This 
seems ridiculous on the face of it While it might be possible 
to tolerate a wax rose, it is unendurable to think of a hair one 
or a shell one. Tin and iron scarcely lend themselves to the 
subtleties of natural floral textures. Paint, with all its possi- 
bilities, fails to do justice to the beautiful lily, even when the 
so-called artist applies it to the dinner plate, the sofa pillow, or 
the wall paper. The misconception of the possible terms of 
nature is legion, but in most historic periods this has been an 
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important field from which decorative motifs have been 
chosen. 

The second type of ornament is taken from the field of ab- 
straction. This means that forms have been created with lines, 
spaces, spots, and colors, the results of which have aimed at 
pure form beauty and the attempt to arrive at this without its 
bearing any resemblance to anything that ever had life. The 
Greek did this largely. The Saracenic school, because of re- 
ligious prejudices, evolved a system of interlining ornament 
wholly free from the naturalistic idea. 

There is a class midway between these two, called conven- 
tional ornament. The source of this class is nature, and the 
result is a modified form of the original better suited to general 
use than the actual representation of nature itself. Ruskin 
has said, "Conventionalism is man's expression of nature in 
his own materials." This means that conventionalism is the 
adaptation of natural motifs, floral and animal, to the indi- 
vidual material in which man intends to represent it. Liber- 
ties are taken with the actual form, size, and color. Parts are 
added or taken away. Colors are harmonized through law. 
Lines are constructed and bent to circumstances, both as to the 
space they will fill and as to the material in which the design 
is to be worked. It is bad art to try to represent a flower as it 
really looks, on wall paper, a rug, or a china plate, but the 
general idea of form, size, and color may be so arranged and 
modified and structurally placed as to become a true decorative 
idea. This middle type, the "conventionalized ornament/' is 
in quite general use. 

Historic Ornament. — At this particular point it seems best 
to discuss for a moment the historic ornament idea, because 
this kind — whether naturalistic or otherwise- — has been and is 
in the printing trades a good deal the vogue. Type books have 
been sent out with ornament taken indiscriminately, appa- 
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rently from any place and every place, and printers have taken 
these traditional motifs to be "real art," using them for bor- 
ders and in other ways where ornament seemed desirable, or 
where the client was willing to have his paper used in that 
way. 

A "period" in art is an epoch in which the activities of a 
people are dominated by one master mind. In monarchial 
countries until very recently this has been comparatively sim- 
ple. In France the art was the art of Louis this or that, really 
dictated by the women of the court and their followers. The 
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older periods, like the Greek, Roman, Saracenic, and Byzan- 
tine, have expressed actual ideals of life, religious, political, 
and social. These ideals have been expressed, like the later 
ones, in architecture, painting, sculpture, pictures, literature, 
and in ornament. 

It will be cleany seen that ornament must be as truly the 
natural, spontaneous expression of ideas as is architecture, 
music, or literature. The ideals and activities of the time find 
their permanent form often in ornament. Take the Gothic 
period, for example. A cathedral would be meaningless with- 
out its ornament. The cathedral is symbolic of the greatest 
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religious enthusiasm the world has ever known. Every detail 
of its ornament is symbolic of fact and fancy connected with 
medieval religious life. No part of it was for show, and no 
part of it without a meaning. The Greek period represents 
much the same spirit, with the development of pure form 
beauty as an ideal instead of the spiritual ideal of the Gothic 
era. Nowhere in the history of ages is there recorded a more 
devoted and live interest than that of the Greek in the develop- 
ment of this pure form ideal. These are but two of the many 
types of ornament which have been the result of the normal 
activities of nations, based upon the concentrated ideals in 
which they lived. This makes ornament not an effort of show, 
but the actual, living representation of ideas. Many of these 
forms are still used and $till retain their original significance, 
and this fact must be recognized. 

An amusing illustration of the failure to catch the spirit of 
a period was seen in a single group of advertisements with 
borders of the Louis XV period. This was a period more un- 
stable, frivolous, untrammeled by convention, and ungovemed 
by restraint, than any other period since the fall of the Roman 
Empire. Its ornament is largely composed of rococo motifs, 
curved and twisting, sinuous and sensuous, non-structural and 
moving, dainty and effeminate, wonderfully worked together 
in columns of writhing unstableness. Borders precisely the 
same in their origin and much alike in appearance, taken di- 
rectly from this period, were found around pages on which 
were advertised vanity-boxes, printing machinery, paving 
stones, and caskets. While there may be a connection between 
the first and last of these and the ornament used, there seems 
to be very little between the second and third. 

Although some of the historic periods have lost their sig- 
nificance somewhat, there is always a decided feeling of cer- 
tain qualities in ornament which makes it impossible to use it 
indiscriminately. 
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Ornament as Applied to Borders. — One of the most fam- 
iliar applications of ornament in advertising is that of border 
use. At present there is almost an epidemic of borders. They 
vary from a single line to five or six lines, from the Greek fret 
to the Gothic .trefoil, from black to white, through the entire 
range of the spectrum. Because of this we will consider first 
the function of the border itself. 

The general form of the printed mass upon the page has 
been so bad, the edges so ragged and disconnected, that the 
border has very likely been 
the natural step between this 
chaotic mass and the con- 
structive handling of edges 
which is rapidly coming into 
use. By placing a line or 
some border arrangement 
around the page and outside 
the copy, an apparent unity 
has been produced when 
otherwise the page would 
have been an unorganized 
mass. The first function of 
the border is to sustain the 
material, help to make it 
structural, and make it ap- 
pear to belong together and 
also to the edge of the 
paper. In this the border 
has done a great work. 

The second fimction, un- 
less the border is a purely 
abstract one like a line or a 
Saracenic motif, is to ex- 
press an idea. It sometimes 
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happens that a fact which is expressed in copy or illustra- 
tion may be repeated in border form, thereby strengthening 
the appeal. Often a border creates a mental state, the quality 
of which is exactly the one you wish to have understood by 
your illustration or your copy. Take, for instance, the I^uis 
XV border and the vanity box. The very shapes and sizes of 
the ornament suggest powder-puffs, frizzes, mirrors and the 
like. When a border can do this successfully it is well used. 
This is really, then, expressing a fact or creating an atmo- 
sphere. 

Allowing this to be true, there are certain cautions which 
it is necessary to observe in the use of borders, or their ef- 
ficacy is destroyed. Since the border is used to harmonize the 
copy with the edge, sustain it and make it stronger, it must in 
no case be itself stronger than the copy. This is the same prin- 
ciple as that of the picture- frame. Whenever a picture- frame 
makes a stronger appeal than the picture, the frame is bad. If 
the advertising copy is of any account, let it seem so by being 
stronger than the border which surrounds it. 

Furthermore, unless the border can be made to express the 
same idea that the rest of the display expresses, it is very de- 
sirable that it be kept purely abstract, that is, in line or shape 
without the suggestion of historic style or of a natural unit. 
An irrevelant border is as bad as an irrevelant illustration and 
sometimes in even worse taste, because ignorance as to the 
meaning of ornament is less excusable than one's undying be- 
lief that he must love pictures of anything whatever. We 
have inherited that tradition. 

Initials and Other Applications of Ornament A second 

use of ornament is seen in the disposition to use extravagantly 
what are known as ornamental initials. Thev are of all 
shapes, sizes, periods, colors, and forms, J^nd represent in their 
aggregate probably the most atrocious combinations the mar- 
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ket affords. Whenever the ornament becomes more attractive 
than the letter itself, so that it is difficult for the mind not 
only to select the letter but to connect it with the rest of the 
world, the use is not in good taste. It seldom happens that 
an initial letter which occupies more than three lines of space, 
from top to bottom, can be successfully used. The letter itself 
should be, of course, near the top, so that its top is horizontal 
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its importance, in the field 
of advertising display as in 
other fields. We are not 
bound by tradition to accept 
and use any and all forms 
of decorative initials even 
though they were developed 
by the monasteries in me- 
dieval days. There was 
plenty of time for such 
things in those days and the 
object for which these 
things were designed was 
entirely different from the 
object of their use in pres- 
ent-day problems. 







Head- and Tail-Pieces. — 

The third important use of 
ornament concerns what we 
shall call head- and tail- 
pieces and "space-fillers.** 
It has been the custom to 
select pieces of ornament, 
frequently triangular, turn 
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them upside down, and attempt to fill out a page half -filled 
with copy. Worse practices are prevalent, of dropping in a 
clover leaf, a dot, a small rose, a trefoil — perhaps repeating it 
to fill out a line. These practices of introducing ornament 
heterogeneously to fill out space are distracting and tawdry 
and in bad taste. Silence is golden. Blank space is equally 
eloquent. Good form demands dignity, and the copy should 
ordinarily speak for itself. The most pernicious use of orna- 
ment is in its introduction into spaces of this kind and on 
pages otherwise unblemished. Ornament is effective only 
when it is needed and when it bears a distinct relation to the 
other materials with which it is used. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

TYPE PRINCIPLES 

Line Meanings. — Before attempting to consider type fax:es 
it will be profitable to examine briefly the meaning and sig- 
nificance of the various kinds of lines of which they are com- 
posed. 

Words are abstract symbols having meanings only as we 
have so decreed by choice and use. Lines have much the same 
history. Primitive races, in their hieroglyphics and other 
language forms, used lines to express ideas of both fact and 
quality. The Egyptians expressed a regiment of soldiers 
standing at rest, by a row of vertical lines. Grain and forests 
undisturbed by wind were represented in the same way. Flat 
objects, such as a river, prairie, or the ocean, were often rep- 
resented by straight horizontal lines; while waving grain, 
ocean waves, persons in motion, and other activities, were 
represented by oblique lines. The seemingly inherent ten- 
dency to use lines to represent various quiet and active posi- 
tions has led to a feeling for these expressions in persons 
seeing such line forms. 

Lines may be said to be of two kinds: straight and curved. 
The. straight line is the shortest distance between two points 
and, as the difinition signifies, it is direct, forceful, structural, 
determinate in its character and feeling. The curved line, 
which changes its direction at each point, is less direct, non- 
structural, and decorative in its character. Furniture con- 
structed on curved lines has not the same feeling of security as 
that built on straight lines. This is equally true in architec- 
tural construction — except in the case of the arch. It is true 
in type faces. 
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Straight Lines. — A straight line in a vertical position was 
used by primitive people to express such qualities as growth, 
unrest, aspiration, repose in gravitation, and dignity of posi- 
tioa The same line when horizontally placed has indicated 
rest, repose, sleep, death, 
and has represented water 
level, flat land, and the like, 
in concrete forms. The 
oblique straight line has rep- 
resented action. It has the 
feeling of unrest, instability, 
and creates the idea of lack 
of harmony with the law of 
gravitation. 
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Curved Lines. — Curved 
lines are of three classes, 
which should be studied 
carefully that one may feel 
at once the significance and 
possibility in each of the 
curves whenever it enters 
into the contour of any made 
thing. 

The circle is a plane figure 
bounded by a curved line 
every point of which is 
equally distant from a point 
within called the center. An 



arc in this bounding line is the most monotonous curve we 
have. Wherever it is taken, however great its magnitude, it 
changes its direction at every point in exactly the same way 
that it does at every other point. Sometimes, of course, this is 
desirable, but for decorative purposes and subtlety of feeling 
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the curve of the circle is less desirable than the other t)rpes. 
The bounding curve of the ellipse changes its direction dif- 
ferently from one extreme of the minor axis to the adjacent 
extreme of the major axis, but changes in a like manner be^ 
tween the same extreme of the minor axis and the other ex- 
treme of the major axis. This curve is less monotonous than 
that of the circle ; therefore more subtle. The oval is bounded 
by a curve which changes its direction differently at every two 
points between one extreme of the major axis and the other. 
This gives a curve of exceeding grace, subtlety, and interest, 
and is the curve upon which the most interesting and beautiful 
curved line objects are built. 

All these kinds of lines are found in their innumerable 
variations of combination and thickness in type faces. 

Standard and Decorative Types. — The supreme importance 
of having a knowledge of form as a medium for expressing 
ideas has been already discussed. In no field is there a greater 
chance for exploitation of this idea than in the field known as 
"type forms." Every letter of every type should convey in 
itself not only a feeling of fact but a feeling of quality, which 
no other type of any kind could exactly express. 

In discussing this subject, let us first see type, or letters, 
divided into two classes, the first class of which we shall call 
"fixed forms." By this we mean such type as has been stand- 
ardized and cast and is used in general book, newspaper, 
magazine, and catalogue work. Because these are fixed in 
form and abstract in their nature they are, of course, stand- 
ardized in shape ; they are also standardized in quality. 

Four Schools of Type. — There are almost innumerable va- 
rieties, or "faces," of standardized type that have been de- 
signed by the various type-founders. New ones are being 
added to the list every year. All of them, however, may be 
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grouped in four schools, according to their general characteris- 
tics and the source from which they derived their inspiration. 

Gothic has its letters of block form, with the line of the 
same thickness throughout, and the curves and angles all 
regular. The letters have no ornaments or "serifs." Natur- 
ally the school is very small, and its usefulness is limited to 
a narrow range. 

Old English or Text resembles the lettering used in old 
manuscripts and retained with some modifications in much of 
modern German printing. This old lettering was executed 
with brush strokes rather than with a pen ; consequently there 
is some distinction between the wide lines and thin lines in the 
composition of each letter, and there is opportunity for some 
ornamental variation. 

Script is a frank imitation of handwriting. The possi- 
bilities of variation are wide, but the actual use of script is 
greatly limited by the fact that handwriting is no longer used 
to any extent for business letters or other messages, and hence 
the chief reason for printed matter that resembles handwrit- 
ing has disappeared. Script, moreover, is somewhat less leg- 
ible and much less generally practicable than other types. 

Roman is by far the most important class and is, in fact, 
used more extensively for advertising purposes than all the 
others combined. Many of its earliest exemplifications are to 
be found in the art of the stone-cutter. Its characteristics are 
the combination of thick lines with thin lines, of uniform lines 
with shaded lines, and the use of "serifs," or ornamental pro- 
jections. These elements give ample range for many varia- 
tions in design. In the general class "Roman" are included 
most of the famous and widely used type faces, such as Caslon, 
Cheltenham, Bookman, Scotch, and Bodoni. 

Old-Stylc and Modem Faces. — It is customary to refer to 
Roman type faces as "old-style" or "modern." The chief dis- 
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tinction, and the one most quickly recognizable, is that in "old- 
style," or antique, there is no great difference between the 
heavy and the light part of the letter, whereas in modern 
Roman faces the difference is pronounced. Some of the mod- 
em faces have very heavy shading combined with the thinnest 
hair lines. Bookman represents the old-style branch, while 
Bodini is extremely modern. 

The more popular type faces, such as Caslon and Chelten- 
ham, really comprise many groups of faces, linked together 
by general similarities, but differing in minor particulars. 
Thus, the Cheltenham family includes Cheltenham old-style, 
Cheltenham wide, Cheltenham bold, and Cheltenham italic, as 
main varieties, with several others of less importance, such as 
condensed and extra condensed, extended and extra ex- 
tended, etc. 

Mastery of the possibilities of type requires long study 
and practice. One who will give some thought to the funda- 
mental line qualities, however, will soon be able to avoid using 
type faces that fail to express the facts and qualities intended. 
He will also discover some of the practical limitations of dif- 
ferent faces. Cheltenham old-style, for instance, will be found 
very compact and economical of space, but lacking in grace 
and subtlety. Caslon will seem safer and more readable, 
though perhaps ultra-dignified. Scotch will appear livelier 
and less monotonous in color. Bookman and Antique old- 
style will afford excellent legibility, especially on rough news- 
paper stock, where Bodoni and other type with light hair lines 
would have a tendency to blur and lose the delicacy that gives 
them charm under other conditions. 

In view of the fact that the copy in words must be set in 
type, it is obvious that the choice of type for legibility, feeling, 
and decorative quality, is a most important factor in insuring 
that the impression made shall be the one intended by the 
advertiser. Fortunately the range of standard type faces is 
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wide enough to afford the possibility of securing almost pre- 
cisely any combination desired. 

Hand-Made Type— If the problem is one in which the let- 
ters may be hand-made or particularly made for this special 
problem, the situation is infinitely more interesting. In ad- 
vertising the frivolous objects in theatrical make-up, or 
woman's lingerie, letters may be constructed uniting straight 
and curved lines in such proportions that on the presentation 
of the word "lingerie," or "theatrical make-up," or "false 
hair," one is obliged by very virtue of the letter form to visu- 
alize the object advertised. 

The effort to design type which shall perfectly suggest the 
idea has been the reason no doubt for many new types which 
have been put on the market in the last few years. It should 
be remembered, however, that not all things new are decora- 
tive, nor is it desirable to overdecorate anything, even the page 
on which type is the decorative feature. And it must further 
be borne in mind that the same formula which expresses 
frivolity, insincerity, and change, cannot express stability, dig- 
nity, and repose. 

Tjrpe Emphasis. — The question of italics as a means of 
emphasis naturally presents itself as a factor in type use. Tra- 
dition has declared that italics shall be used to make stronger 
or more forceful a word or phrase. It seems well at first to 
see in what other ways the same effect may be obtained. A 
word may be effectively underlined when this is not done too 
often. It may, however, happen so often that the page be- 
comes a spotted mass. Sometimes a stronger type face may 
be used, thereby emphasizing the important word. If this oc- 
curs many times the page becomes unbalanced, or is likely to 
express the same spotted appearance as in the use of under- 
lining. Capital letters throughout the word produce the same 
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effect, sometimes pleasantly and sometimes awkwardly. When 
any of these three forms of emphasis is used, however, greater 
strength is certainly obtained. In each case the word actually 
appears stronger for the change. When italics are used, how- 
ever, the result is quite different. The word which is italicized 
is actually weakened, not strengthened, by the change of type. 
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It will be noted, by the way, that if very many italicized words 
appear on the page the effect is much the same as one sees on 
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a pond with very thin ice and many holes made by stones or 
other missiles. The page as a whole is greatly weakened by 
the general use of italics. 

It will be seen from this discussion, surely, that an extrava- 
gant use of any form of type emphasis is bad taste and that 
there may at least be a variation from the accepted form of 
italic use. 

It will be found helpful here to refer to the psychological 
principles involved in the use of type. These were presented 
in Chapter XL 

Summary. — It is the purpose of this section to awaken a 
keener interest in the possibility of the selection of type when 
expressing fundamental ideas of quality in objects. Too long 
has type been — as color has beien — just a matter of like and 
dislike. Too long have people worshiped at the shrine of the 
individual who created the type. And far too long have 
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printers ignored the possibility of this form of abstract lan- 
guage expression. If one becomes interested in working out 
the possible qualities which type may express he at once sees 
its supplementary power as an element in advertising display. 
Surely a larger harmony exists in any advertising layout 
when the copy, the form, the color, the illustrations, the orna- 
ment, and the type, speak the same thing at the same time. 
Here then are five distinct elements of the language of adver- 
tising display, each element of which is capable of expressing 
its own ideas and functions and each capable of supplementing 
the ideas and functions of each of the others. Type is no less 
important than color or form. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

LAYING OUT THE ADVERTISEMENT 

Functions of the Layout. — It is always difficult, and often 
impossible, to explain verbally to the printer the manner in 
which it is desired to display an advertisement. For this rea- 
son, the builder of the advertisement should be able to make 
at least a rough layout, or sketch, which will indicate how the 
advertisement is to look when finally printed, and will at least 
suggest the means whereby the result is to be accomplished. 
The layout is also valuable to the advertisement-builder him- 
self in enabling him to test in advance the soundness of his 
plan, so that waste of valuable time and materials may be . 
avoided. 

Technical skill in dtawing is not essential to the making of 
a layout, but such skill is naturally an asset. If the adver- 
tisement is to contain an illustration, it is helpful to place be- 
fore the illustrator a drawing, however crude, that will show 
the position of the various characters and the direction of 
their movement and gaze. It is also helpful, in visualizing 
the printed matter, to have the main display lines hand-lettered 
in a style that approximates the type face it is proposed to use. 

Lacking such skill at drawing and lettering, the beginner 
may produce a very satisfactory substitute by means of a pair 
of shears and a jar of paste. He can cut from one adver- 
tisement an illustration of the size and style he intends to use ; 
from others he may obtain display lines of type faces he has 
selected. This method, moreover, makes it unnecessary to 
know the names of the type faces or the technical descriptions 
of the borders, ornaments, and other printing materials. Some 
experienced copywriters make all their layouts in this manner, 
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even after they are thoroughly familiar with printing tech- 
nique. 

As there are two purposes in making a layout, there are two 
kinds of layouts. The first is sometimes called the "layout in 
mass" and is not intended for the use of the printer. It merely 
shows the general appearance the advertisement will have, so 
that its impression may be tested from the standpoint of form, 
balance, unity, and the like. The second is the working lay- 
out, from which the illustrator, the type compositor, and the 
other technical specialists, may obtain definite instructions for 
executing their several parts of the work. It is possible, of 
course, for one layout to serve both purposes, and the expert 
generally contrives to make his layout in this way. The be- 
ginner, however, will find it better to make two separate lay- 
outs. 

The Layout in Mass. — Consider first the layout in mass 
for an all-type advertisement. On a sheet of drawing paper 
measure a rectangle the exact size and shape of the space the 
advertisement is to occupy. If it is to have a border, draw 
this with a soft pencil. Plain-rule borders can be represented 
exactly; fancy borders can be shown by blocking roughly to 
the proper width and to the degree of grayness or blackness 
the border is to have, without attempting to reproduce the 
design. 

Now estimate the space the type matter should occupy. 
Refer to the principles of margins, to make sure that white 
space is allowed in the right amount and correctly propor- 
tioned at the bottom, the sides, and the top. When these 
margins have been determined, it is well to indicate them 
with a very faint pencil line which can later be erased. 

Decide where the display lines are to be placed ; and how 
heavy they are to be. It is not necessary to letter them ; sim- 
ply block in with the pencil the space they will occupy. The 
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width and blackness of these masses should indicate the rela- 
tive height and boldness of the display type. Initial letters and 
ornaments may be shown in the same rough way. Finally 
draw in rows of parallel 
lines to show the text mat- 
ter, using broad lines rather 
far apart for the larger type, 
and narrower lines, close to- 
gether, for the smaller type. 
Remember that type in 
masses looks gray, not black, 
and make sure that your 
page gives that impression. 

Testing the Display. — As 
you look over this layout, 
you immediately discover 
that your border is too 
heavy, or the base of your 
advertisement too weak ; 
that you have not secured 
balance, or that your display 
lines are too numerous. These faults can easily be corrected. 
Many a badly displayed advertisement would never have ap- 
peared if a rough layout in mass had originally been made of 
it, for the faults would have -been discovered and removed 
then. After the type was set, it was allowed to stand, either 
because there was not time enough to reset it, or it was not 
considered necessary to incur the added expense, or the one 
responsible was unwilling to admit his mistake. 

If the advertisement is to contain illustration or color, the 
principles of making the layout in mass are essentially the 
same. There is practically no attempt at exact representation; 
the purpose rather is to produce something that will give the 




Rough "layou 
paper advertisement (by courtesy of 
C, Hayes Sprague) 
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same general impression in respect to size, arrangement, color, 
intensity, balance, and the like. After a little experience, one 
can as readily determine from the layout in mass as from 
the finished advertisement 



Piin 



whether the illustration is 
of the right size and well 
placed with reference to the 
type matter, and whether 
the color mass is harmoni- 
ous and of suitable amount 
and intensity. 

What is even more impor- 
tant, such a layout often is 
sufficient to indicate the uni- 
ty or lack of unity of the dis- 
play as a whole. The most 
common fault in advertis- 
ing display is too lavish a 
use of materials. Rarely are 
all the elements of display 
needed. Often copy and 
type are enough. Sometimes copy and illustrations say all 
that can be said. One color added to black is usually all that 
can be used advantageously. To know what to reject is as 
important as to know what to select. 



COLUHBU. S< 



BooiHb for ' codipeniliTe jodgmcnt- Yini 
an wclcoEW *t Fiflb Amme'i Flionogniph 
Efewlqiurtai. ,Drop.lii loda^.- Convcnicdt 
lermi it dcurviL. 

HARDMAN.PECK & CO. 



Well-balanced and dignified news- 
paper advertisement. 



The Working Layout.— With the layout in mass satis- 
factorily arranged, it is a comparatively easy task to make the 
working layout. Here exactness in all details is essential, and 
specific directions for the selection and arrangement of each 
part of the material must be given to the printer. TTiese di- 
rections should always be in the margin and may also be in 
red ink or blue pencil to distinguish them more sharply from 
the copy. A simple border can be drawn In with pencil or pen. 
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Bid Heavy Watckes--- -•;;tl^ 




r<wu^ 
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Working layout for newspaper adver- 
tisement (by courtesy of Gilbert Farrar) 



to occupy and should be of 
the same general style and 
size as the type to be used. 
The description is given in 
the margin as "i8 point 
Cheltenham, bold face, caps 
and lower case.'' If the 
name of the type face is un- 
known, a sample may be 
pasted in the margin. It is 
desirable, however, to be- 
come familiar with the com- 
monly used type faces, either 
through a type-founder's 
catalogue or a book supplied 
by the printer showing the 
faces he has in stock. 



To the corner a line is 
attached leading to 
the description, as 
"Single 2-pt. rule." 
More ^ complex bor- 
ders, if taken from 
a sample-book, may 
be described in the 
same way, but to 
avoid mistakes it is 
well, wherever possi- 
ble, to paste on a sam- 
ple of the border. (A 
small piece will do.) 
Display lines 
should be lettered in 
at the places they are 
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Big Heavy Watches 

Out foMn mJ •*« lak«m vIm 4* *• 
Miiljr h(a«]r hud imfc ni|aiia valdMa 
dM an kuk Maidjr cHM^ to MMd roa^ 
■ngi mI yM Mtl dto cwnM Uim. 

All «Mr dd«eo«Blnr of oan.iad andvlB 
oondiiioai, A* 18 Sue W«Uhbi b (Mag 



. b sMi« ai» 

dU MliifaclkiL h n • bia* «Mch uJi *• 
«hi(b aid pnak an BMile am Mmas, 

One«fdMbMindd«iuiii*aSl innl Wat 
dHUB. iDMMn a* «a *«U~ aaMng laibaad wik 



Equipped in a -Caduer^ ai>U tUad hii«Hi oa^ 
iliellaalSSTjOa Tlii* waich will paai ika ■«! 
tigid nilraad Imm I wyft i m i 

At a ngw audcrala prioa dw Vahhaai 17 Jawl 
"BaitlaH" Utp* |nal lina. TUa ■ u ii w l 
ia a "FMtaiH" piA UM caae, d— f « » aC 
■Hdal. ia anir n«.7S. 

tlSjOO M kaw dM IS fftA WahhuB 

M fillad acnv-kHk caM-^MMH" 

Thit ia a tfraa^ dcpandakb vtteh. 

cl Waldwaa, IS Siaab ia aicM eaaa aaM 

tiaoa 

cflainir ear prieaa aia aol alanaiai aad wdt 
lapmiiBtadw Mack aa oan kalaa Kaadarfalt* 
GMIaoMdayaaaa. 



E. R. BUCKMER 
WmAm 



Newspaper advertisement show- 
ing unusual effect obtained by 
simple means 
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Type Measurement. — It is even more desirable to obtain 
some knowledge of type measurement. The method almost 
universally used today is called the point system. The popular 
sizes for text matter are 6, 8, 10, and 12 point. For display 
lines 14, 18, 24, 30, and 36 point are often used, and occa- 



lj)rd & Tayhr 





Newspaper page with an ideal arrangement for attention, interest, and 
space distribution 

sionally 48, 60, and 72. Seventy-two points make an inch.- 
Hence, an inch of space will contain 12 lines of 6-point type, 
9 lines of 8-point type, 6 lines of 12-point (or pica) type, 
and so on. 

It should be noted that the face of the letter is not quite 
so large as the body of the type, as there must be at least a 
narrow line of white space between two lines of type. Often 
this narrow line is not considered enough of a separation to 
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make reading easy, and a wider separation is effected by the 
use of leads (pronounced "leds") — ^narrow strips of metal 
less than type-high, which do not show in printing. These 
leads are usually 2 points thick, though i -point and 3-point 
leads are sometimes used. Where simply "leading" is speci- 
fied, 2-point leads are understood. It can readily be seen that 
ID-point type leaded fills as much space as 1 2-point set solid. 
In nearly every advertisement there is a problem of type 
measurement to be solved. Copy of a certain length is to be 
inserted and it is necessary to find out in what size of type it 
can be set, or else a certain size of type is determined upon and 
it is necessary to find out how much copy can be allowed. In 
either case the size of the space may be calculated in square 
inches and reference may then be made to a table showing the 
number of average words that will go in a square inch. The 
number, of course, varies with the type face selected, as well 
as with the size, because some type faces occupy more space 
than others, or, as it is commonly stated, are more space-filling/ 

. Table of Type Sizes.^The following table includes some 
of the more commonly used faces and sizes. 



Approximate Number of Words per Square Inch 



Faces of Type 



6 Point 8 Point 10 Point 12 Point 

Solid Leaded Solid Leaded Solid Leaded Solid Leaded 



Cheltenham O. S 
Century O. S. . 
Caslon O. S. . 

Bodoni 

Roman 

Scotch Roman . 
Caslon bold . . 
Antique O. S. . 



62 45 

54 40 

54 40 

54 40 

52 39 

50 37 

50 37 

45 34 



38 29 

30 24 

32 25 

32 25 

30 24 

30 24 

28 22 

28 22 



24 20 

21 18 

22 19 
22 19 
22 19 
22 19 

18 15 

19 16 



16 

14 
14 
IS 
14 
14 
13 
13 



14 
12 

12 

13 
12 

12 

10 

10 
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By means of this table it is possible to determine either the 
amount of copy, the amount of space, or the size and face of 
type, provided the other two factors are known. Thus, if the 
copy contains 475 words and 20 square inches are available, it 
may be set in 8-point Scotch Roman, Caslon, or Bodoni, 
leaded; or in lo-point Cheltenham O. S., solid. If it is de- 
sired to use lo-point Caslon O. S. leaded, then a space of 25 
square inches must be found or the copy cut down to 380 
words. 

In case paragraphs are to be separated by extra white 
space, or in case any other factors tend in the direction of 
liberal areas of white space, due allowance must be made in 
the estimate. 

In estimating for display lines, it is best to count the num- 
ber of letters in the copy and to match this against a sample 
line of the type face under consideration. A space between 
two words is counted as a letter. In all cases of doubt, allow 
more space than your estimate shows to be necessary. Type 
matter, either for text or for display, must not be crowded. 

The copy should accompany the working layout. If it is 
divided into sections by the display (either illustrations or dis- 
play lines) the different sections should be designated by sym- 
bols and these symbols put upon the layout in the appropriate 
place. The ordinary s3rmbols are the capital letters A, B, C, 
etc., each enclosed in a small circle, and usually in red ink or 
blue pencil. If there are several illustrations or other cuts, 
these should be numbered on the layout and corresponding 
numbers placed on the cuts themselves. 

The accompanying reproductions of layouts and finished 
advertisements will illustrate most of the directions men- 
tioned above. 

It should not be inferred that it is always necessary to pro- 
vide hard-and-fast directions for the execution of every small 
detail of the advertisement. The printer, if he is a good 



Two arrangements on opposite pages in a Sunday paper. See the 

geneoHS 
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yj>y 'iwH* 



Advertising Does Not Add 
to the Retsul G)st of 




• III! 



Intelligently Applied to Business, It Reduces the SeUing Frice 
of • Merchandise and Increases the Profits of the Advertiser 

Once upon a time — riot so many years ago — a certam merchant 
kept a sign in his window stating that he could afford to sell his 
goods at lower pnces than hia neighbors because he did not spend 
money for advertising. 

That was nothing more nor less than an admission that he did not know how 

to intelligently apply advertising: to his business. For years he seemed suoceMfnlly to defy the inarch 
of advertising progress. He stubbornly insisted that advertising was an expena& Eventually, others 
handling the same lines of goods crowded in about him. 



H» felt secure because his store had been estab- 
lished since before the stirring days of the Qvil 
War.. Ke hadalargefollowingthat wasapparently 
loyal to him. But his new competitors were keen, 
persistentadvertiaers. Inthecourseofafewyears, 
some of them did as much business as he. Their 
merchandise Was as good as his and they actually 
met his prices. Sometimes they annoyingly went 
below his figures. It is a fact that tney accom- 
plished in five years, by the use of intelligent news- 



paper advertismg, as much as he and hw father 
before him had accomplished in half a century. 

Althousrh he turned a deaf ear to the advertishv 
men who aoproaehed him, and lost his temper on 
occasions, the pressure became too great and be 
was finally forced to yield. He became an 
advertiser. And he regrets that he did not sur- 
render years before — at a time when newspaper 
advertising began to be recognized as an agent of 
economy in business instead of an added < 



Who Pays for the Advertismg? 



Adrertttmc costs money of coarse, and there must be wme 
eesUy understood explanation why it is not an expense— why 
it does not add to the cost of merchandise 

kitcihgent newspaper ad vertisms describes desirable merchan. 
disc m an attractive manner, quotes a reasonable price and 
points the way co the door of the man who has it for sale 

It speaks persuasively to thousands upon thousands of mtsrest- 
ed readers every day 

It creates six big ielling days where there used to be only one 
or two. It makes more business by arousing more human 
desires. The movement to satisfy these desires throws an in 
creaMd demand bade upon the manufacturer and general 
prosperity follows 

It transforms empty stores into busy marts oi trade and 
makes room for new stores It has made Cleveland 's shoppmg 
district one of the great retail centers of the Middle West 
It banishes the enormous waste resulting from unused facilities, 
such as floor space, light, heat and idle clerks. 

It makes goods sell faster, thereby enabling the mtfchant to 
transact a larger business on a smaller Investment 

It enables the advertaing merchant to "turn over his stock 
several times oftener durmg the year than does the non- 
advertising dealer and this adds profits with comparativeijr 
little additleoal selling expense. 



An Associated Prea dispatch from Carabndf*, MiM.. Mfi: 
"Th* burru wf buuaa* mcuch iMablalMd rtn fttn an at . 
iti flm buUatiB, whMk Mb 



Hurranl I'uvfrsil.T bn 

with tbc cut ii( reuubn( sboo FwM ifrote hart mm a !•■ 

pons of tb« inTntifsaa" of "Mi* than ISO ikot Mans m vanavs 

pari* at lb* launtry. Among olhrr (lanp. tba baiaaa aMafli 

Ibalil baatouDdgToatprodt rnnicafnniaOtoMparaagt af tha 

nH «elliae pnrr. awl tliaf .aperatus fxpraa* raafia fradTU la 

J.> per cent oi iki an m-Uibs pnrr, wlucn mcaaa that ■ 

are tworly t«-m iw «>Su-iral ai olhci*. 

"9iam that lum or»> ih<-ir ttork only onca a raar 

tunung ilinr ttocfc* (our tinin, wri* «iiooaatei«a by tl 

eaiurs «bo dcclarol that nnlbaot at eapitat foald Ik 

from isTaathinit to merchaadiaa if tba i«tailer lanaaaad h a Ha c k 

tumt. 

' 'Mora Mock tunw, it i* drcbrad, 'naaoa aa utonaie a asl 

proAl vithouT .in> nuinf of pnca a pair' " 

And advertising 'turns over stocks," thereby inerewag tba 
net profits of a business and at the same time makng lower 
sellmg prices possible, which, in turn, mcreaaas businasa. 

The manufacturer jrho has goods to sell to tbe retailer, aad-^ 

The retailer who has goods to sell to the public- 

Cannot wisely do witiiout advertisiBg 

For the first it creates distribution. 

For the second it provides customers, and— 

By cumulative effect works Itself intoaforcewhidnaakesittlM 
most wonderful agmt of economy that basever boendevalaiMd. - 



Tkt Pkm D«dn—WUh lU GretU Amy of Thrifty Readers— h limimMe to 
the Merchad «r MaaJaetmer Who Wads io ^Iwrtise Iwidligeidly n Ckedmi 

The Plain De aler 

First Newspaper of Cleveland. Sixth Ctty 



^psapi* 



This organized and structural page, readable and understandable 

effect of an established, dignified arrangement in contrast to a hetero- 
conglomerate 
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:raftsman, may be g^ven a reasonable amount of latitude. The 
idvertising man, however, is the architect and his plans should 
at least show what result is desired and how it is to be secured. 

The Final Test of Display.— The fact cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that the general organization of the ad- 
vertisement is the great essential to an effective impression. 
This can be tested in the layout before a line of type is set. 
The tests should determine whether the principles of selection 
and arrangement have been followed throughout. Tlie 
final test of an advertisement, of course, is its resultful- 
ness in dollars and cents, but this test often comes too late. 
Even a reasonable degree of resultfulness, moreover, does not 
always prove that a better return might not have been secured 
with proper selection and arrangement of materials. 

At all events, it has been shown that unity and harmony of 
all the language of an advertising message helps to make the 
impression effective. Without unity there is waste of effort, 
and a corresponding loss of efficiency. The advertising man 
who hopes to go far in his profession must know all the prin- 
ciples of advertising display and be able to apply them. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE MEN 

General Requirements. — The value of advertising in gen- 
eral, as well as its value to any particular organization, de- 
pends in no small degree upon the men who direct and execute 
it. For this reason, we may profitably consider here the re- 
quirements of different positions in the advertising business 
and the qualifications a man should possess to fill them effi- 
ciently. 

Advertising is not a fundamental science, nor is it com- 
posed of a group of new fundamental principles. It combines 
many old fundamentals applied under new conditions and in 
new ways. Every advertising man should therefore possess 
a training broad enough to include these fundamentals. 
Among them may be mentioned a full knowledge of eco- 
nomics, especially as applied in marketing, an understanding 
of all the main branches of business, a familiarity with the 
basic principles of psychology, and an excellent command of 
written expression and of art arrangement. Such training is 
sometimes to be obtained through experience as well as 
through systematic study. The importance of the different 
elements varies according to the functions of the position the 
advertising man fills. 

The Advertising Manager. — The duties of the advertising 
manager are perhaps the broadest in the advertising field and 
have the most exacting requirements. He has general charge 
of all operations of the selling forces which lie outside those 
used by the salesmen. Briefly, these operations include the 
estimating, the planning, and the carrying out of the adver- 
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lawyer is the man who retains him and pays his bill. The 
man who employs the advertising agent does not pay him ex- 
cept indirectly. The publisher pays the agent's commission. 

Agency Service. — Of late years the competition between 
agencies has increased to such an extent that service is now 
being offered beyond the production of copy and advice on the 
selection of media. Many agencies now maintain departments 
for securing and giving merchandising information and sug- 
gestions. Such service, where efficiently given, relieves the ad- 
vertiser of some of the detail which formerly had to be 
handled under his own direct supervision. 

The most important service which the agencies give to the 
advertiser still remains, however, in the field of media and 
copy. They have spent years in accumulating knowledge of 
the different media and their relative advantages for different 
propositions. Closely allied with this is their knowledge of 
rates and their ability to secure maximum advantage in the 
matter of prices and discounts. They have alsd been able to 
secure the best copywriters and layout men and develop their 
abilities through varied experience to a point where they are 
able to produce most effective results. 

There are weaknesses in the agency which are perhaps ob- 
vious from the anomalous position it occupies. Since the 
agent is paid according to the amount of business he brings to 
the publisher of magazines, newspapers, or other media, it is 
a natural temptation for him to get the advertiser to spend 
as much money as possible. It is true that the wise agent real- 
izes that it is to his advantage in the long run to have his client 
spend his advertising appropriation economically. On the 
other hand, the agent as counsel and the agent as commission 
man sometimes have divergent interests and the result is a 
compromise which is something short of the ideal condition 
for the advertiser. 
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Requirements of Agent. — In the small agency, where the 
principals plan and execute practically all the work, the re- 
quirements as to capacity and training approximate closely 
those of the advertising manager. The large agency is com- 
posed mainly of specialists, some of whom know compara- 
tively little about the factors in advertising that do not enter 
their particular fields. Usually they are grouped in the copy 
department, the art department, the rate and checking depart- 
ment, and the business-getting department. The executives, 
however, must of necessity be thoroughly conversant with 
every part of the work and must be broad-gauged men as well. 
The heads of agencies include many of the best brains in ad- 
vertising. 

It naturally follows, that those in subordinate positions in 
agencies can profit by capacity and training that includes more 
than their own special fields. The more closely they approxi- 
mate the combination of qualifications that have been outlined 
for the advertising manager, the better fitted they are likely to 
be to perform their several tasks efficiently and to mount to 
positions of higher responsibility. 

The Publisher. — The publisher takes rank as an advertis- 
ing man because he provides the audience. His function as 
advertising man, however, was originally thrust upon him. 
Examination of the history of periodicals discloses the inter- 
esting fact that in the early days the publisher disliked to give 
up any portion of the space for advertising, limited its amount, 
subordinated its position, and even left it out if the reading 
matter covered more space than was allowed for. Until re- 
cently, for that matter, it was generally the custom to sepa- 
rate the advertising section from the reading matter in every 
way possible. 

Today, of course, the whole situation is changed. The 
price at which publications must be sold in the face of compe- 
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tition, and the revenue which can be secured through adver- 
tising, have made it an important part of the periodical. In 
few cases does a periodical now sell at a price that would pay 
for the cost of production. The only thing which makes it 
possible to get out such a newspaper as the Chicago Tribune 
for two cents, or such a magazine as the Saturday Evening 
Post for five cents, is the fact that the advertising possibilities 
of the medium are such that the advertising revenue will take 
care of the difference between cost of production and subscrip- 
tion price and produce a profit in addition. 

Space versus Service. — ^Under these circumstances it is 
natural that publishers generally should take keen interest in 
advertising and use every effort to develop this part of their 
business. Unfortunately their zeal has not in all cases been 
wisely directed, because not all have realized precisely what 
they are selling. It is customary to refer to their commodity 
as space and to measure this in terms of agate lines or inches. 
Actually, however, the publisher is not selling space ; he is sell- 
ing a service. He is selling the advertiser the opportunity to 
address an audience which he has gathered together. Such 
matters as size of space and position are only limitations upon 
the favorableness of the advertiser's opportunity to be heard. 

When the matter is considered from this view-point, it is 
evident that the advertising value of the opportunity must be 
measured not only by the size of the audience, but also by its 
quality and its interest in the matters presented. Obvious as 
this may seem, the fact is that some publishers have eagerly 
grasped at any and every way to increase circulation by the 
use of premiums, prizes, and the like, regardless of the lack of 
interest that subscribers thus secured would have in the pub- 
lication itself. In many cases the cost of securing the sub- 
scriber was greater than the subscription price paid, so that 
the entire burden had to fall on advertising revenue. 
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Conditions in this respect have improved much within the 
past few years. The publisher has come to realize that the 
service he must give involves the gathering together of an ap- 
preciative and interested audience. In a word, he must offer 
reader-attention and reader-interest, and the degree in which 
he provides them measures the degree of his service. 

Methods of Selling. — The most progressive publishers are 
also conducting their selling efforts along service lines. Their 
representatives try to give advertisers such suggestions about 
markets and methods of advertising as they have collected 
through their experience. In not a few instances, they dis- 
courage the buying of space in the publication by those who 
they believe will not profit from its use. 

A few great publishing houses maintain research depart- 
ments which undertake elaborate analyses of different fields of 
business with the object of obtaining marketing information 
of value to advertisers. In connection with this, naturally, 
they furnish detailed analyses of the number, quality, and dis- 
tribution of their subscribers and readers. 

Inasmuch as not all publishers are enlightened enough at 
present to take this point of view, and as statistics can often 
be presented in a way that emphasizes strong points and con- 
ceals weak ones, bureaus working in the interest of adver- 
tisers also make studies of circulations. The most important 
of these organizations is the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
which secures detailed analyses in standardized form, by the 
use of which it is possible to make accurate comparison of the 
advertising value of different publications. 

The advertising representatives of a publisher are prima- 
rily salesmen, but the general tendency is for them to inform 
themselves more and more in all the factors that enter adver- 
tising processes. Many of them combine in high degree all 
the qualifications mentioned earlier in this chapter. 



CHAPTER XXIX 
PERIODICAL MEDIA 

The First Periodicals. — Periodical media began with the 
discovery of printing and came into general use with the devel- 
opment of cheap paper. The earliest form of periodical 
medium was the news letter, which was occasionally published 
in centers of commercial and political activity and circulated 
among a limited audience. Even in these early publications 
we find "advertising announcements of some kind. The value of 
the audience which a periodical provides for advertising mes- 
sages is therefore not a new discovery nor its application new. 

The fundamental value of the periodical media from an 
advertising standpoint is due to the instinct of curiosity inher- 
ent in human nature and the tendency for readers who have 
bought the periodicals for the sake of the reading pages to 
extend their curiosity and interest to the advertisements. 

Free Advertising and its Value. — ^There has always been a 
tendency to regard the reading columns of a periodical as 
more valuable than the advertising columns. People who wish 
to influence public opinion are continually attempting to secure 
space in the news or editorial columns of newspapers and in 
special articles in magazines in order to present their proposi- 
tion under the guise of news or information. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been spent in this way. Where such 
space could not be secured, advertising space has sometimes 
been bought upon the basis of its being printed in the same 
type, the same style, and the same general appearance as the 
reading pages. 

This does not demonstrate the value of such free adver- 
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tising or "publicity," as it is called, though it does indirectly 
indicate the value of advertising in general. Free publicity, 
in order to justify its appearance in the reading pages of any 
publication worth considering, must be so general in character 
that it can be tied to the particular proposition only with dif- 
ficulty. Editors are now on the lookout for free publicity 
matter, especially since the advertising revenue has become a 
factor of so much importance in the maintenance of the pe- 
riodical. In consequence, most publicity stories and articles 
can have but little effect upon the sales of a product because of 
the difficulty of introducing the name or any other feature 
which will cause it to be retained in the memory. Moreover, 
they cannot have the identifying repetition which is one of the 
most important items in the value of display advertising. 

The Newspaper. — As the reading habits of the public have 
grown and interests have branched out along with the increas- 
ing complexity of human life, the number of periodicals has 
greatly increased. They have also naturally divided them- 
selves into certain general groups going to certain more or 
less well-defined audiences composed of various types and 
classes of people, of more or less definite value to certain por- 
tions of the business world. 

The newspaper has consistently maintained a place at the 
head of the list in the amount expended by firms for adver- 
tising purposes. It has a very distinct field in which it is pre- 
eminently important because of its reason for existence and 
universality of use. The instinct ior news is strong in all 
types of people, under all conditions of civilization. The 
newspaper would be the last reading matter to be given up by 
the majority of people if the opportunity and necessity for 
such a choice were to be up for their decision. It is practically 
a vital necessity in the life of any people who are sufficiently 
educated to be able to read. 
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Any particular newspaper in a field has a tendency to 
gather its clientele largely from one or another of certain well- 
defined types of people. These types are not distinguished so 
much by their degree of wealth, social standing, or occupation 
as by their temperament and interests. The newspaper which 
seeks in its selection and presentation of news to play up the 
sensational, the unusual, the startling, will naturally draw to 
itself those people with whom the play of emotions is of para- 
mount interest. Those papers which endeavor to gather accu- 
rately the news affecting the world at large and to present 
it without sensationalism will naturally appeal to people 
who are to some extent interested in news which has no im- 
mediate effect upon their living or their pleasures. The adver- 
tiser will therefore do well to keep in mind the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the newspapers at his disposal in any field when 
he makes his selection and also when he determines the method 
of appeal to use in his copy and display. 

The newspaper, because of its position and the character 
of its reading pages, is of necessity a concentrating force which 
can be used to produce more rapid, more thorough, and more 
effective local stimulation of sales. It displays its greatest 
strength with commodities which are of general interest to 
people and in more or less general use. Where the commodi- 
ties are of interest and in use only by a small and limited class, 
the powet* of the newspaper is to a large extent wasted because 
so small a percentage of its readers are in a position to respond 
to the appeal. 

The General Magazine. — Under the heading "general ma- 
gazines" are included all those monthly and weekly publica- 
tions which have for their object the entertainment, the infor- 
mation, and the relaxation of the public, without special ref- 
erence to any small or limited group. They may cover any 
portion of the field of human activities and contain almost any 
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sort of material from poetry and fiction to critical analyses 
' and summaries or special articles on different phases of poli- 
tical or industrial activity. The interests to which they cater 
are general, and the audience, as a rule, includes many types 
and classes of readers. As a rule, they do have leanings in the 
direction of some one type of interests, either because of tradi- 
tion or the personality of the editor or some other influence. 
They do not, however, exclude the other interests. 

The value of the magazine from an advertising standpoint 
is complementary to that of the newspaper; it performs en- 
tirelv different functions and has different standards of value. 
The magazine is extensive territorially, and intensive because 
of its segregation from a circulation standpoint; whereas the 
newspaper is intensive from a territorial standpoint and ex- 
tensive from a circulation standpoint. 

The magazine selects from the great mass of people in 
the country or the world as a whole those individuals who 
are sufficiently concerned in the interests it presents to be anx- 
ious to read about them and to pay for that reading. It picks 
out those whose interests are wide enough and whose educa- 
tion is extended enough to require reading matter over and 
above that which can be secured from the local media. The 
magazine, therefore, must operate through a larger territory 
than the newspaper, because it will appeal to a smaller per- 
centage and a more specialized class of population. 

Since the general magazine covers a wide territory, it ac- 
quires by this means a prestige which is not accorded to the 
local media largely concerned with and distributed through a 
small territory. This same prestige and importance naturally 
apply in a measure to the advertising it carries. Further- 
more, it provides a natural selection of the readers who have 
a good many advertising requirements and eliminates some of 
the waste that might otherwise be incurred. 

As a final advantage, it is a leisure time publication and 
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receives, therefore, more attention and probably more careful 
reading than a local medium. It has a tendency to exert a 
more powerful influence upon the habits of mind of those who 
are a part of its regular audience. As its very name implies, 
the general magazine is valuable for general advertising where 
a broad rather than an intensive influence is to be secured. 

Women's Publications. — The economic importance of the 
women of the household, due to the percentage of material 
which goes into the household and the additional percentage 
purchased through the influence of women, is so great that all 
classes of media pay much attention to their requirements and 
certain media are devoted entirelv to their needs. 

So much of the life of the women of the household is 
represented by considerations fully as important from the 
standpoint of their economic requirements as the business con- 
siderations of the men, that information upon such points is 
not only valuable but almost necessary. Furthermore, the 
styles in women's clothing change rapidly from season to 
season. The necessity of keeping up with the changes in social 
requirements and the gradually extending horizon of women's 
activities make the women's publication as nearly a necessity 
as anything xan be which does not cater to the news instinct. 

These special functions of women's publications entitle 
them to advertising consideration which cannot be given to 
the general media. The relation between the subscriber and 
the magazine is more intimate, the interest in the editorial 
policy is keener, and the relation between the editorial and the 
advertising pages is closer than is usually the case with general 
media. To advertise in the magazine which contains a num- 
ber of recipes, some of the material which should enter those 
recipes approaches the maximum of suggestion. The adver- 
tising of labor-saving devices for the household in the mag- 
azine where discussions are continually present as to the pos- 
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sibility of reducing household drudgery comes very close to a 
100 per cent efficiency in the use of periodical media. 

Women's publications, like all other groups, differ much in 
their efficiency. The editorial requirements are unusually 
severe. The styles suggested must be authoritative and must 
be delivered to the subscriber at the time they are news. The 
recipes, the articles on household matters, the education of the 
young, etc., must show authority of the highest type in order 
to give the advertising value which is necessary to fulfil pro- 
perly the important functions represented by the media. 

Farm Journals. — Farm journals include an important 
group which is devoted to the information of the farmer and 
the farmer's wife in respect to their work and to the enter- 
tainment of the family. At one time such journals also ful- 
filled the purposes of a newspaper. Most of them are still lim- 
ited territorially to certain states or sections of the country 
which have agricultural interests in common. 

Trade Journals. — Trade journals are devoted to the dis- 
semination of news and the consideration of questions relating 
to the distribution of products of a certain nature or products 
handled through a certain line of distributors. They differ 
much in scope, but are all alike in that they are not distributed 
to the consumers of a product but to those who buy the product 
to resell. 

The value of a trade journal from an advertising stand- 
point can be almost exactly determined by an investigation of 
its editorial work from the standpoint of authority, progres- 
siveness, and accuracy. Judged upon this basis, many of them 
are of little value. The best of them, however, have capable 
editorial staffs and well-equipped stations for gathering news. 
They are responsible to a large extent for the progress made 
in their respective fields. Such trade journals are naturally of 
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great advertising value because they have automatically 
selected the audience in their particular fields so that they 
represent the best combined intelligence and the most influen- 
tial men connected with the business. 

Technical Journals. — The functions of the technical jour- 
nals are somewhat different from the functions of the trade 
journals in that the technical journal reaches the consumer in 
a particular industry or line of human endeavor and ap- 
proaches him by reason of the information it gives in the tech- 
nique of its operations. 

The technical journal, like the trade journal, automatically 
segregates the audience and confines it within certain limits, 
either within a certain industry or within a specified occupa- 
tion. Automotive Industries, Horseless Age, and other papers 
are examples relating to the automobile industry. Pozver, The 
Practical Engineer, American Machinist, and so forth, are 
examples of technical papers devoted to a specified occupation 
which may enter into many industries and enter many differ- 
ent problems. A few publications, like Iron Age, have the 
functions both of the trade journals and of the technical 
journal. 

The chief value of the technical journal, like that of the 
trade journal, can be determined largely by examination of its 
editorial and business policies and its influence in the particu- 
lar field which it attempts to serve. As related in a previous 
chapter, many of the better publications in the field maintain 
departments equipped to serve the advertiser by preparing ad- 
vertisements for him which shall be especially adapted to the 
audience the publication reaches. 

Class Periodicals. — The general subdivision of interests of 
human life is not confined to the operation of gaining a liveli- 
hood; it extends also to the pleasures and relaxations of 
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human beings. Practically every form of relaxation and 
amusement has a periodical devoted to its special interests. 
Such periodicals are termed class periodicals. They include 
theatrical, moving pictures, sporting, and a great variety of 
others. In some instances they become very important from 
the advertiser's standpoint as they may provide a direct audi- 
ence especially interested in his product. 

Contracts.— Inasmuch as the publisher of the earlier pe- 
riodicals did not desire to take advertising but simply yielded 
to the request of the merchant, the space method of buying 
advertising was the natural outcome. As a consequence, the 
cost of advertising in periodical media has always been based 
upon the amount of space, although its value was based upon 
a service' which has to do with a great deal more than space or 
the number of readers. Competition between advertisers and 
publishers has lately resulted in a demand for much more ex- 
act and detailed analysis of values than was possible or even 
considered in the early days. 

The question of payment, likewise, has only recently ap- 
proached anything resembling standardization. For a long 
period, payments for advertising were analogous to other 
business transactions of those days, a matter of individual 
compromise between the individual publisher and advertiser. 
It was the natural thing to find all kinds of rates in the same 
publication. 

The rate evil exists to some extent today, especially among 
newspapers. Although it is usual to have specified rates, as 
expressed on the rate card, it does not follow that a certain 
amount of space in a certain publication always costs the 
same. Quantity discount is usual, and an extra discount due 
to the importance of the advertiser is not infrequent. The 
foreign rate, that is, the rate for outside advertising in news- 
papers, has always been different from the domestic rate, that 
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is, the rate for local concerns. Frequently there is also a pa- 
tent medicine rate, a department store rate, sometimes educa- 
tional and church rates, and there are, of course, classified 
rates, all of which may be subdivided according to the require- 
ments of the particular contract in view. It is encouraging to 
note, however, that there has been a gradual tendency toward 
the standardization of rates. 

The rate which is to be paid to a publication per unit (the 
agate line is usually the unit of measure) is supposed to be 
based on the number of copies circulated and paid for by the 
general public. This has to be a general average, of course, 
because every publication has a tendency to vary in its circu- 
lation between one issue and the next. Oftentimes it has 
proved that the circulation figure stated is very far in excess 
of the average circulation of the periodical. 

Circulation Analysis. — These evils have resulted in recent 
years in a general demand for more exact information. First, 
the publisher was required to give sworn statements of circu- 
lation showing the number of copies actnallv paid for. He 
was then required to show how much of his circulation was 
obtained through premium offers or other similar means. 
These evidences of more exacting scrutiny on the part of the 
advertiser have tended to reduce greatly the extent of circula- 
tion padding. 

There has also been a closer study of the factors which 
help to determine the value of circulation for the particular 
advertiser's purposes. In many instances he needed to know 
the relative proportion of circulation going to his particular 
field, and conversely, the percentage of waste. This has led 
to territorial analysis of a circulation to find what percentage 
went to different states, large cities, small cities and the coun- 
try, and to other units of territory in which tne advertiser was 
interested. 
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A further development is the endeavor of the advertiser to 
make his buying of circulation agree as closely as possible with 
the people who represent his prospective customers. To ob- 
tain this, he has begun to request an analysis by occupation, 
analysis by position, and analysis by buying power. Such 
analyses, of course, are ordinarily confined to the general ma- 
gazines and the technical, class, and trade journals. The uni- 
versality of the newspaper clientele makes such an analysis 
practically impossible, and moreover, the functions of the 
newspaper are such that an analysis of this kind is of com- 
paratively little importance in its case. 

Editorial Policy and Circulation. — The value of studying 
the editorial policy in order to discover the character and 
value of the audience has always been thoroughly recognized, 
although the factors which have contributed to that influence 
have not been so thoroughly understood. It is evident that 
the interest that the magazine serves is of fundamental im- 
portance in determining the permanency of the bond of sym- 
pathy which lies between the publication and its readers. 
Moreover, the character and style of the editorial matter and 
the actual phraseology which is used throughout the reading 
pages influence the character of the audience so deeply that 
they form today a most reliable basis of circulation analysis. 
By careful study of these elements the advertising man may 
often determine the relative value for his purpose of the dif- 
ferent audiences provided by the publications in any field. 

Censorship. — ^Inasmuch as the strength of advertising lies 
largely in the confidence that will attach to the announcement 
made by any particular firm, it was logical that the men who 
were engaged in advertising commodities that had a value 
commensurate with their advertised claims should take a spe- 
cial interest in the character of the advertising allowed on the 
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pages of the various periodical media they proposed to use. 
It was obvious theoretically, and it was unfortunately demon- 
strated practically, that every victim of an unscrupulous adver- 
tiser meant a person who would have difficulty in believing all 
advertising thereafter. For that reason, the honest adverti- 
sers begfan to base their choice of publications, in part at least, 
upon the character of other advertising carried by a medium. 
They rightly considered that every objectionable advertise- 
ment diminished by some degree the efficiency of all advertise- 
ments appearing in its neighborhood. 

This matter has become of such importance to the careful 
publisher, the square-dealing advertiser, and the intelligent 
agency, that many of the most reputable periodicals have 
adopted a rigid censorship of their advertising pages so as to 
exclude the unscrupulous and false methods which have a ten- 
dency to lessen the advertising value of their space. This 
policy has been carried out particularly by the magazines, the 
women's publications, and the farm journals, and is one of the 
reasons for their prestige and their tremendous advertising 
value. Lack of this policy, at least in any concerted way, is 
similarly responsible for the failure of the newspaper to meas- 
ure up to its full possibilities as an advertising medium. There 
is even in this field, however, a tendency toward consorship, as 
well as toward standardization of rates, which, if carried to 
its conclusion, will undoubtedly result in a tremendous 
strengthening of the natural advantages of this class of media. 



CHAPTER XXX 

OUTDOOR AND OTHER FORMS OF ADVERTISING 

How Outdoor Advertising Developed. — The earliest 
method of advertising was the sign. Excavations made in 
various parts of the world bringing to light the conditions of 
life in the earlier civiliza'tions, have shown that it has been 
customary in all ages, wherever any degree of civilization has 
been attained, to designate by a symbol either the occupations 
or the products made in a certain place or by a certain 
individual. 

Up to the time of the discovery of cheap paper and also 
until the general increase in the art of printing, there was 
little use in attempting to extend the sign on account of the 
fact that so small a percentage of the population could read 
or write. As education spread and more of the population be- 
came versed in reading and writing, the use of signs to an- 
nounce all kinds of sales, all kinds of events, to give notice of 
legal action, governmental proceedings, etc., extended very 
rapidly, until today it is one of the most important methods of 
advertising. 

Influence of Signs. — The sign has been associated for 
years and even centuries with two definite functions which 
have determined its value to a large extent in the past and 
which influence its present value. 

The sign has always shown either where a thing could be 
secured or at what time it must be secured, or both. It has, 
therefore, been conspicuous all through its history because of 
its determination of the place and its suggestion as to time. 
Even now a large part of the outdoor advertising in any city 
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is devoted to the dissemination of news in regard to matters 
which must be taken advantage of within a certain time and 
place, in order to be secured at all. 

While the use of the poster is no longer limited to such 
matters, nevertheless this association of ideas is still active to 
a sufficient extent to determine the value of the poster as an 
advertising medium. By the very conditions of its use, it is 
manifestly out of the question as an educational proposition. 
The necessity for telling the story at a glance so that literally 
"he who runs may read*' precludes any of the argument or 
reasoning which forms the basis of educational endeavor. 

The sign must arrest attention by the simplicity and broad- 
ness of its design and character, must draw attention to the 
products and must suggest the necessity for immediate action. 
It has been so constantly used to reiterate the fact that some- 
thing will be done at a certain time and place, that a subcon- 
scious spur to action is almost imperative. These functions 
of outdoor advertising make it of great importance for inten- 
sive stimulation of the sale of products of general consump- 
tion. It is, of course, impossible for this method of adver- 
tising to change a buying habit until some educative effort has 
brought about a general knowledge of the product. It is, in 
fact, in respect to advertising akin to the salesman's closing 
talk, calculated to bring to a head the work which has been 
progressing favorably but without action theretofore. This 
does not mean that action cannot be secured by the other 
media of advertising. It does mean, however, that the whole 
history and development of the sign and of outdoor advertis- 
ing has had a tendency to associate it with the necessity for 
action in such a way that it presents a logical medium for the 
final development of intensive stimulation. 

Values. — In the great development in the outdoor advertis- 
ing field, the business has divided itself into four distinct 
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branches, each branch being subject to different conditions and 
covered by different practical experiences. They are painted 
bulletins, posters, electric signs, and enameled or lithographed 
signs. 

Painted bulletins are made of boards, metal- faced as a 
rule, placed alongside the streets or roads, along the tracks of 
railroads, on the roofs of buildings, and in other convenient 
and desirable locations. They range from 12 to 48 feet long, 
generally, though special boards are built as long as 75 feet for 
lease, while they are built in, all sizes for the individual owner- 
ship of a single advertiser. The location for most of these 
signs is leased by companies who undertake to erect the 
boards, paint them with the advertiser's design, maintain 
them, and keep them in proper condition. For most of the 
boards alongside railroads and roads the charge is made per 
square foot of space, but in cities, for special locations and 
other points of particular advantage, a special charge is made 
for the preferred positions. 

On account of the conditions required by the character of 
the signs, it is usual to make contracts for a period of a year 
or more. It is not possible, with this method of advertising — 
without special arrangements — to secure a change of copy 
more frequently than yearly, or at each painting, although 
special arrangements have been made at times for this pur- 
pose. In many places the signs have been arranged in the 
best form by building panels, concealing supports, and effect- 
ing decorative framework to eliminate the objections which 
have been advanced at times against the unsightly appearance 
of advertising boards alongside city streets. 

In the buying of painted bulletin advertising, it is possible 
to buy either by particular location or by asking for a showing 
in particular localities — or along certain railroads or high- 
ways. Inasmuch as most of this advertising grew up through 
local requirements, it became necessary for the local concerns 
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to form an association through which it is possible for the 
larger advertiser to use this form of advertising all through 
the country, without being obliged to deal with a large ntunber 
of local establishments, and in order to secure the co-ordina- 
tion which should be secured in such a campaign. The value 
of this form of advertising varies very considerably with the 
character of the products to be advertised. It is not possible 
to determine its value per se, without an examination of mer- 
chandising, and the way in which the product is used. 

The function of the painted bulletin is to act as a constant 
reminder, easily read and easily seen, of the fact that a product 
is on the market, together with some suggestion of its quality, 
induced by the character of the design and the wording. From 
the fact that copy can be changed very infrequently, it is of 
course not reasonable to expect this form of advertising to be 
of any educational value, and it therefore serves its purpose 
when it is used for general publicity, and for identification 
with other public efforts. 

In connection with some necessities for which painted bul- 
letins ar^ used, the value of the location is greater than that of 
the number of boards. In other cases the value of the ntun- 
ber of boards may be greater than that of single locations. 
For instance, in the automobile business, in covering touring 
roads in various sections of the country, boards which are 
head on to the road and are in such a position that they are 
directly in the field of vision of the driver, possess a great ad- 
vantage in advertising value. Such boards are therefore to be 
sought in cases of this kind, rather than merely a number of 
boards on a particular road. 

The question of design is very important in connection 
with painted bulletins. Because of the difficulties in connec- 
tion with hand-painting, the design should be as simple as pos- 
sible, suitable for quick identification at a considerable dis- 
tance, without any small wording, and developed along such 
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broad lines both as to style and number of colors that the ef- 
fect of the design and wording will impress itself on the mind 
with little or no effort. Painted bulletins are, of course, valu- 
able in proportion as the product can be used by the general 
public who pass along the highways or the railroads. Their 
value decreases according as the number of people who could 
use the product decreases in proportion to total population. 

In the buying of outdoor advertising, however, so many 
factors enter into the question of price, and so many items 
influence the question of value that it is impossible to buy 
such advertising with absolutely accurate knowledge of what 
is being bought. In the first place, the number of people who 
can see the sign is a matter of conjecture, except in a few spe- 
cial cases where they are so placed as to govern thoroughfares, 
in which event the number can be averaged. 

In the second place, the surroundings of the sign, whether 
it is in the middle of other signs, whether it is at a height or 
close to the ground, whether it is in a narrow or wide thor- 
oughfare, the speed of the traffic past it, all have a bearing 
upon the advertising value which is none the less important 
because it has not been thoroughly recognized. It has been 
customary in the use of outdoor advertising, to accomplish by 
volume rather than by selection. The competition for signs, 
the necessity for leasing ground or space for them, and the 
general tendency for restrictions to be imposed upon them in 
most communities, have somewhat limited the number which 
can be used; consequently it is becoming more necessary to 
analyze the factors which determine the relative value of loca- 
tions. 

Bill-Posters' Association. — So long as the use of posters 
was to be secured only through local individuals who con- 
trolled the general spaces devoted to such purposes^ it was a 
very difficult matter properly to arrange for advertising by 
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this medium in many localities. As the possibilities of national 
advertising or general advertising grew and the use of posters 
in this connection became of more importance, the difficulty 
of dealing with several thousand different people in the han- 
dling of such poster campaigns became apparent. The con- 
sideration of this matter finally led to the gathering together 
of all the local bill-posting firms into an association of bill- 
posters, with agreements covering the general use of posters 
in such a way that a general advertiser can now make arrange- 
ments with one representative of the bill-posters' association 
to handle all the posting which he expects to do over the en- 
tire country. Since this association was formed, the field has 
been standardized to a great extent, and it is possible to get 
showings in the different localities which more nearly repre- 
sent a standard campaign. 

Of late years in this country an increasing agitation has 
been working against the unrestricted or practically unre- 
stricted use of bill-boards, on account of disfigurements of the 
landscape, and their alleged nuisance and sometimes damage in 
cities. From time to time ordinances have been introduced 
in various civic bodies designed to regulate this part of adver- 
tising and there is little doubt that at some time or other the 
use of bill-boards or outdoor signs will be subject to strict 
regulation as to size and location. 

In some of the European cities such regulations are al- 
ready effective, so that posters are of uniform size, practically 
the size of a one-sheet poster, and the spaces reserved for them 
are comparatively few and carefully designated. These regu- 
lations have had one advantageous effect in requiring the pos- 
ter advertiser to accomplish his purpose by artistic work in- 
stead of by mere size. In all the European countries, but par- 
ticularly in France and England, the poster artist is an artist 
of established reputation who has made a study of poster work 
just as another artist has studied mural decoration or portrait 
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work. As a consequence the European posters arc a delight 
to the eye and as interesting from an artistic standpoint as 
they are apparently effective from an advertising one. 

Posters. — This term applies to all papers used for pasting 
upon boards, wherever and in whatsoever size they may be 
used. It has, however, become generally accepted as refer- 
ring to the twenty- four sheet posters adopted as standard by 
the poster advertising interests and maintained by concerns 
of this kind all over the country. Poster locations regularly 
built and maintained by bill-posting companies are to be found 
in all cities and towns of any importance, and are so arranged 
as to give a possibility of fairly complete general appeal to the 
whole country or any section. 

Poster advertising is much more flexible than any other 
form of outdoor advertising. It permits of a monthly change 
of copy, short and long campaigns, and can be carried out 
either sectionally or nationally. The use of this form of 
advertising has developed very largely in the past ten or twelve 
years and the understanding of its functions has resulted in 
a development of its art as well as its general improvement. 
The old circus-style is passing and the new simple, attractive, 
flat-color poster, which has long been in use in Europe, is 
rapidly replacing it. The illustrations shown will indicate how 
far we have traveled from the old circus poster and the hope 
for future artistic development, which these advances signify. 

Illuminated Bulletins and Posters. — In connection with 
the more careful erection of bill-boards and bulletins giving 
the panel effects, separation of the advertising, and the general 
decorative designs, advantage has been taken of the possibili- 
ties of illumination to add to the hours of daylight several 
of the evening hours as advertising possibilities. For this 
purpose in many of the cities special bulletin-boards and bill- 
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boards have been erected for the use of painted signs and 
poster advertisers, with illumination directed upon the boards 
so that the design should appear as readily at night as in the 
da3rtinie. Inasmuch as the people of the cities are to a large 
extent free from their labors during the evening, the value of 
the illuminated poster and bulletin is much greater than the 
value of advertising of the same kind which can be seen only 
during the period of daylight. 

Electric Signs. — ^Electric signs are the most recent devel- 
opment in outdoor advertising and by all odds the most spec- 
tacular. Broadway, New York, from 23rd Street to 59th 
Street would be scarcely as well lighted as the principal street 
of many a much smaller city were it not for the large number 
of advertising electric signs. The electric sign at first merely 
spelled out in electric light the name of the article or firm that 
was being exploited. Competition for attention, however, cre- 
ated the necessity for motion and color in such signs until some 
of the most spectacular are exceedingly complicated in design 
and furnish an enormous number of movements. The move- 
ments are, of course, secured by succeeding contacts produced 
by a revolving **flasher," as it is termed, so that different 
bulbs or sections light up at different periods. 

There are a great many other purposes for which outdoor 
advertising is used besides those noted in the previous head- 
ings. These purposes are not organized under one general 
system, nor is it possible to make any general division of them. 
For this reason they are usually included under some other 
heading, such as ''Manufacturer's Aids to Dealers," "Window 
Display," and similar propositions. They are merely men- 
tioned in this connection in order that the reader may note 
them as actually a part of the outdoor advertising work. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

DEALERS' AIDS, DIRECT MAIL, AND HOUSE 

ORGANS 

Scope of "Dealers' Aids." — Besides the two main classes 
of media which have already been described: namely, peri- 
odicals and outdoor display, there are several other classes 
which deserve more than passing mention. One t)T)e which 
includes several varieties may be considered under the general 
heading of "dealers' aids." The chief functions of this type 
are to reinforce and make more effective consumer advertising 
in the standardized media, to help the distributor dispose of 
the goods more quickly and with less effort, and to enlist his 
more active sales co-operation. Among the varieties of deal- 
ers' aids we find window displays, store-cards, demonstrations, 
samples, and booklets and other printed matter. 

Not all material furnished as a dealer's aid deserves this 
name. The fact is that the average dealer is swamped with 
material which he is unable to use. A good proportion of it 
is of service chiefly to the manufacturer and only remotely 
connected with the dealer's work ; such material is likely to be 
thrown away unused. To succeed in their purpose, dealer's 
aids must actually render service to the dealer. They may do 
this by increasing the value of the store itself in the eyes of 
the customers, by simplifying the task of selling the particular 
article, or by increasing the general efficiency of the dealer 
through extending his information in regard to the possibili- 
ties of his trade. 

Window Displays. — As a dealer's show-window is perhaps 
his most important advertising opportunity, it is natural that 

32s 
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window displays form one of the chief varieties of dealer's 
aids. The larger dealers have their own window display de- 
partments, often with experts in planning and suggesting win- 
dows, but on the other hand, thousands of dealers in all retail 
lines scattered throughout the country have no such organiza- 
tion and often have no settled policy with respect to the use 
of the show-window. Such dealers often find a display 
planned by the manufacturer of real service in saving their 
time and effort and also in producing a more inviting effect. 
The manufacturer can produce hundreds of window displays 
at a time and by securing the aid of experts can make them 
far better than anything the average dealer can produce him- 
self. 

The only trouble is that the dealer can use only one win- 
dow display at a time, and as he has many offered to him, com- 
petition among manufacturers is constantly becoming keener. 
Some manufacturers even go so far as to furnish a crew to 
put the display in place. The present indications are that the 
future will see a tendency in the direction of even more elab- 
orate and expensive displays, with a consequent burdening of 
costs upon the manufacturer who chooses to develop this kind 
of advertising. 

Store-Cards. — The custom of drawing attention to particu- 
lar items by the use of a store-card is an old one. In fact, the 
store-card, was one of the first ways by which the manufac- 
turer began to impress his trade-mark on the consumer. This 
method of reinforcing the more general types of advertising 
has likewise resulted in keen competition, so that most dealers 
suffer from an oversupply of store-cards. 

A solution of this difficulty that many manufacturers have 
found effective is to prepare a store-card which not only draws 
attention to the particular product, but also draws attention 
to the character of the service of the store or acts as a direc- 
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tion to the customers. Thus, Coca-Cola issues store-cards to 
the druggists who have soda fountains with the direction "Get 
Your Soda Check at the Cashier's Desk," and the Coca-Cola 
advertising directly underneath. Along these same lines many, 
other manufacturers have devised suggestive and directive 
store-cards. In general, it may be said that store-cards are 
valuable to the manufacturer and are appreciated by the dealer 
in just the proportion in which they do perform real service 
to the store in addition to the manufacturer's own advertising. 

Demonstrations and Samples. — In many lines of merchan- 
dise, particularly those connected with the household or with 
such personal matters as clothing, demonstration adds great 
value to the advertising by showing the actual possibilities of 
the goods. This method is therefore of utmost importance, 
particularly in connection with goods of general consumption 
that lend themselves readily to such means of exploitation. 

The demonstration is perhaps of greatest value in con- 
nection with products of established character in which some 
distinct improvement has been effected or in products whose 
qualities and purposes are not obvious from their appearance. 
The advantages of the method are obvious. Goods actually 
in use are attractive, they give opportunities for comment, and 
their addition to the buying impulse is most important. It is 
probable that the demonstration of electric cooking utensils 
has had more to do with progress in selling these appliances 
than any other single feature of the work done by their manu- 
facturers. 

Where it is impossible to demonstrate to the consumer the 
service which will be rendered by a product, the next best way 
to convince him is to give him an opportunity to use the prod- 
uct itself. This method, of course, is limited to manufac- 
turers of goods which are consumed generally and which can 
be tested in small quantities. 
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Samples are perhaps of greatest value when they are con- 
nected in some way with a demonstration of the product. A. 
gift has itself some advertising influence, as has been pointed 
out in an earlier chapter, but the value is greatest when the 
consumer is led to appreciate the gift and to make proper 
use of it. 

Booklets and Printed Matter. — The dealer sends out a 
great many parcels, letters, and bills. He is willing and often 
anxious to distribute with them sales material of the right 
kind, where this can be done without increasing the postage. 
Many manufacturers, therefore, supply dealers with booklets 
containing descriptions, informations, instructions, and the like, 
with particular reference to their own products. 

The efficiency of such material varies widely. Thousands 
of pounds of such printed matter are thrown away unused 
every year in any store of considerable size. Much of this 
waste is due to the fact that the material is not properly pre- 
pared and therefore not usable. The general defects and dif- 
ficulties may be listed as follows: 

1 . That much of it talks cU the dealer or his customer 

instead of to him. 

2. That a large part of it is not calculated to fit in with 

the ideas or service of the store. 

3 . That it is sent many times in such odd shapes that it 

cannot readily be mailed. 

4. That it frequently contains nothing of service from 

a store standpoint or as advertising the store to 
the customer. 

Where these difficulties are avoided and these defects re- 
moved, booklets and similar matter are likely to be found an 
important supplement to other kinds of advertising. In this, 
as in all other matters connected with dealer's aids, the whole 
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point is that the manufacturer must not view the dealer sim- 
ply as an outlet for his own goods; he must rather consider 
him as a business man who has his own interests, which natur- 
ally receive his first thought and which are used as a basis for 
judging the value of the help the manufacturer may choose to 
give him. 

Direct Mail. — Practically every kind of direct mail adver- 
tising is used as a dealer's aid. Some manufacturers even pre- 
pare sales letters for the individual dealer, which he can send 
out to his prospective customers and thus draw trade for him- 
self and incidentally for the manufacturer whose product he 
handles. Direct mail advertising is used for many other pur- 
poses. Perhaps its greatest use is by those who sell their 
products not through dealers, but directly to the consumer 
through the mail. Another great use is to supplement the 
work of a personal sales force or to act as the salesman's 
substitute in dealing with whatever group the manufacturer 
wishes to reach. 

Many kinds of material are covered by the general term 
"direct mail advertising" from the modest little mailing card 
to the sumptuous booklet and the bulky catalogue. Each 
class has its own functions which differ considerably from 
those of other classes. The mailing card and the folder, for 
example, usually contain a snappy, vigorous sales appeal ; the 
broadside announces something big or important; the cata- 
logue is a reference book for the customer or prospective cus- 
tomer who is ready to make his selection. 

A great deal of this material is more closely akin to per- 
sonal salesmanship than to advertising. The sales letter, for 
instance, is distinctly a personal communication. The use of 
certain mechanical devices makes it unnecessary to write each 
communication separately, but the functions of the letter re- 
main personal ; the point under discussion is treated not as a 
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public matter, but as a private matter between the writer and 
reader. The personal sales letter, therefore, is adapted to 
the reader individually and it relates to his personal and indi- 
vidual problems. If it cannot do this, then the subject mat- 
ter it covers might better have been presented in some other 
form. 

It is generally agreed that in writing a sales letter it is 
best to visualize a particular customer and keep him in mind 
throughout. The same letter may then be sent to a large 
group of others whose general characteristics are much the 
same as his. This personal adaptation is impossible in ad- 
vertising generally, though something approximating it may 
be attempted in the case of advertising in special technical 
and class journals. 

Direct advertising in printed form does not admit of this 
same degree of intimacy. It does enjoy the advantage, how- 
ever, of having its readers picked in advance by some definite 
principle, so that it can retain some of the characteristics of 
the sales letter. In addition, it may reinforce its appeal by the 
use of color, ornament, type, illustration, and texture. The 
principles given in the chapters on copy and display will be 
found adequate for dealing with almost any kind of direct 
mail material, provided the writer also keeps in mind the gen- 
eral principle that the material should be adapted as closely 
as possible to the class of readers it is to reach and the purpose 
it is to serve. 

House Organs. — An important development in the field of 
direct advertising has been the establishment of house organs 
for various purposes. These enable the manufacturer or other 
advertiser to obtain one element that is lacking in almost all 
their forms of media, namely, the element of continuity. 

The house organ provides for continuity of interest with 
the sales force, the employees, the distributors, or the con- 
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sumers. It permits a discussion of matters which are of con- 
tinued interest in a broader way than they can be discussed in 
any other form of advertising. Often it is able to establish 
a bond between the publishers and readers which will help to 
insure the maintenance of friendly relations. 

House organs vary widely in function and editorially. 
Large corporations, especially those engaged in public service, 
have found it to their advantage to maintain house organs in 
order to keep forcibly before the whole organization the in- 
dustrial ideals, policies, and purposes of the organization and 
the continuity of interest between the various groups of of- 
fices which compose it. Some of the house organs of this 
type, especially those started by railroads, have grown into 
magazines of considerable size and of intense interest to thou- 
sands of employees and their families. 

In other concerns, the chief need is for a means of com- 
munication with the members of the sales force, who are 
scattered and not subject to a great deal of personal contact 
with those in the home office. The salesman on the road is 
generally exposed to many influences that tend to undermine 
his enthusiasm for his work and for his product. He has to 
meet every day new problems and new difficulties. Some of 
these have already been met successfully by other members 
of the sales force and if their accumulated experience can be 
communicated to him, his efficiency is greatly increased. There 
is a need also for occasional stimulation of his ideas and for 
fresh inspiration. For this purpose the house organ for sales- 
men, intelligently edited with bright, chatty talk about sales 
problems, illustrations from field experience, comments upon 
successful operations, etc., has been found invaluable. While 
it is usually published under the direction of the sales man- 
ager, it should be carefully watched by the advertising man. 
Often where it does not exist the conditions merit it and in 
such instances the advertising manager has an interest in see- 
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ing it established in order that it may furnish and maintain 
proper contact between the advertising and sales forces so 
that these two important marketing forces may work more 
effectively together. 

As a natural extension of these purposes and because of 
the direct interest that exists between the manufacturer and 
the distributor who sells his goods, the house organ is often 
established for maintaining contact between these two forces. 
In this case the character of the house organ changes some- 
what. It is no longer dealing with policies, with interior con- 
ditions, and with those things which are of internal interest 
only. Instead it contains material of more general value, such 
as discussions of the problems of turnover, profits, cost ac- 
counting, keeping of stock, window display, and other mat- 
ters which are directly concerned with the dealer's methods of 
doing business. There is a tendency for such a house organ 
to overstep its proper bounds and enter the field of the general 
business paper. Such a tendency is ordinarily to be guarded 
against, as the publication under such circumstances frequently 
loses its efficiency for the firm on whose behalf it was devel- 
oped without securing the unbiased and dignified character 
which should belong to the business paper. 

These classifications of house organs do not by any means 
exhaust the list, but they include the more important types. 
In general, it may be said that the house organ is valuable to 
any particular advertiser, provided a need exists for continu- 
ous communication between the organization and any other 
group of a considerable number of people. Its value will de- 
pend upon the degree in which it individually serves the inter- 
ests of that group, and at the same time, keeps before their 
minds the ideals, policies, or products of the publisher. 



CHAPTER XXXII 
DETERMINING WHAT TO SPEND 

General Policy. — ^In the previous chapters in this book, the 
principles, and the detailed application of those principles in 
each branch of the advertising field, have been fully consid- 
ered. We shall now analyze an actual advertising campaign 
to see how the principles are applied and correlated in the 
planning and operation of the work. 

At the outset it should be understood that in most condi- 
tions in actual business the problem of working out an adver- 
tising campaign is modified by the previous traditions of the 
business, by its already determined policy, by its limitations of 
manufacture, and by the personal equation which enters into 
any decision of an important character. As a consequence of 
these modifications, the problem in practice is never quite so 
simple a matter as the hypothetical consideration of it, where 
many factors must be assumed. 

Following is an account of an actual campaign which was 
worked out in connection with a motor lubricant. Obviously, 
in a case of this kind, it is impossible to give the actual figures, 
but these are unnecessary to show the way in which the cam- 
paign was developed and the way in which the use of the 
principles in connection with the campaign aided in securing 
high efficiency. The figures and the actual conditions of pre- 
liminary investigation will, of course, vary with each particu- 
lar business and the circumstances of that business. 

It should also be understood that the conduct of the cam- 
paign itself and the character of its operation would be very 
materially changed for a different industry or for a different 
type of distribution. 
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The case which will be considered is a case where the goods 
go through the distributors' hands and where they are of 
fairly general use. This case represents the most frequent 
and important advertising condition, and requires the consid- 
eration of practically all avenues of publicity and organization. 

Preliminary Investigation. — Inasmuch as this product has 
to be used on a pleasure or commercial automobile, motor- 
cycle, or motor-boat, the consumption statistics were secured 
in the following way: 

1 . From an estimate of the number of motor-cars in 

each state as shown in the registrations. 

2. From an estimate of the number of motor-cycles m 

a similar way. 

3. From a consideration of the output of the motor-boat 

factories and the number of marine motors in use, 
as shown by the registration of members of various 
motor-boat clubs, the statistics available from fac- 
tories and the investigation of the picked localities. 

The disposition of the cars in accordance with the branches 
of the company was shown to be as follows: 

New York 2y per cent 

New England 15 " " 

Philadelphia 14 " " 

Norfolk I " " 

Chicago 36 " " 

Dallas 8 " " 

Houston 6 " " 

Oklahoma City 4 " " 

Atlanta 2 " " 

El Paso 2 " " 

New Orleans i " " 

Denver 2 " " 
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The subdivision of motor-cycles and of motor-boats was 
made in the same way and apportioned to each branch. 

After taking the number of cars, motor-cycles, and motor- 
boats, a careful estimate was made of the possible yearly sales 
volume to each from the standpoint of money value. Then 
the present output of the factory was taken and compared with 
the possible volume in the territory in each branch. It was 
found that about 2 per cent of the business generally was 
being secured and that about 10 per cent could be handled by 
the factory working at its fullest capacity. 

A further analysis was then made by taking the total num- 
ber of cars, motor-cycles, and motor-boats in the territory cov- 
ered by each branch and developing the amount in money 
represented by the total volume of sales in that territory. 
This amount was divided by the total area in square miles, so 
that a definite volume per square mile of total business in 
the commodity was secured. This illustrated the point that 
the number of cars in some of the agricultural territories was 
so small and the cars themselves so widely scattered that all 
the business required to bring the output of the factories up 
to its greatest possible capacity could be secured in the more 
thickly settled branches. 

Sales efforts in connection with this particular automobile 
accessory were held over in the district covered by four of the 
branches, except as the business was automatically produced 
as an incident of the sale of other products. 

Competitive Statistics. — A careful investigation was made 
of competitive conditions, and it was discovered that there 
were eight principal competitors engaged in practically a na- 
tional business. Of these competitors the largest had 30 per 
cent, three others 15 per cent, one 10 per cent, two 5 per cent, 
the lowest of the eight being 2 per cent, and the rest of the 
business being divided arnong more or less local efforts. 
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Further analysis of the competitive situation showed: 

1 . That the largest business was held by the firm whose 

product was most extensively and thoroughly ad- 
vertised. 

2. That the distributing facilities entered very consider- 

ably into the matter of sales volume. 

3 . That the general reputation of the concern and prompt 

service were important factors, as well as the qual- 
ity of the goods. 

This investigation developed also, particularly as to the 
advertising sales policy: 

1. Those competitors who had secured the most busi- 

ness protected the dealer, instituted some sort of 
training for the sales force, and used a satisfaction 
guarantee of some kind. 

2. The advertising of all competitors showed the use 

of practically the same arguments. 

3. Very little effort had been made to establish individ- 

uality in connection with the value of the product, 
individuality having been derived from package, 
trade-mark, and the other accessories. 

In respect to the product itself, this investigation showed 
that the output of a number of the largest competitors was of 
practically equal value from a technical standpoint. Further- 
more, a large proportion of the material was sold without 
identification to the ultimate consumer, and the dealer influ- 
ence was consequently very great. This had evidently affected 
prices, as prices were by no means standard, and there was 
not only a great deal of fluctuation but a great deal of differ- 
ence between competitors as to price. 

If the student will refer to Chapter III for the factors 
which enter into preliminary investigation and compare the 
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principles enunciated in that chapter with the preliminary in- 
vestigation as stated, he will find illustrated in this case the 
advantage and the value in the application of the principles 
considered in that chapter. 

After this preliminary investigation had been concluded, 
the next step was the consideration of the sales arguments and 
atmosphere to form the basis of the copy and the choice of 
media to be used. 

Consumer and Dealer. — In considering the sales arguments 
it was necessary to study the consumer and the dealer. Inves- 
tigation disclosed the fact that only a small percentage of the 
consumers actually insisted upon securing a certain brand of 
material, the majority of them evidently being influenced more 
by the convenience of buying. 

Further investigation disclosed the fact that while there 
was a good market for a high-priced material, such as was 
being considered in this campaign, a very large number of 
dealers were buying mainly on price, with the exception that 
prompt service in delivery was of considerable importance. 

A study of the consumer showed that there were about lO 
to 12 per cent of users who were intimately interested in every 
detail in the running of the car or boat, to such an extent that 
every item which entered into its production or up-keep was 
discussed and of importance to them ; that about 30 per cent 
paid considerable attention to the buying of supplies and equip- 
ment for the car and could be induced to insist upon one item 
or another when the importance of the item could be suffi- 
ciently illustrated ; and that a considerable portion of the users 
were not particularly concerned with anything in the way of 
accessories, so long as the car ran properly and the charges 
were not unduly large. 

Investigation was made of the product itself, and the 
values which the manufacturing end of the business placed 
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upon it in comparison with competitive materials. In the 
course of this investigation two outstanding items of indi- 
viduality were brought, to the advertising man's attention, 
which indicated the possibility of increasing economy by the 
use of the material. Sufficient tests had been made and suffi- 
cient testimony received from customers amply to prove this 
condition. From the investigations and consideration of the 
matter, it was decided that the sales argument should have the 
following fundamental ideas behind it: 

1 . The atmosphere of the copy should indicate the addi- 

tion to pleasure to be secured from the use of the 
lubricant. 

2. The copy should be arranged to link this pleasure with 

the human interest of the motorist, and finally, 

3. The evidence should supply the argument to techni- 

cally prove the claim. 

Students should consider in this connection the early chap- 
ters on the psychological factors in advertising. 

Choice of Media. — The choice of the media for this cam- 
paign was considered on the basis of preliminary investigation, 
the condition of the consumer, and the type of sales argfument 
to be employed. 

A further study of conditions in the cursory consideration 
of the matter developed that the number of motorists was only 
a very small part of the total population, that the individual 
class motor magazines reached only a very small percentage 
of the total number of motorists, and that these motorists in- 
cluded every type from the standpoint of reading habits and 
taste and other type divisions. Street-cars were quickly elimi- 
nated because of the enormous waste attached to dealing with 
so large a percentage of the population to secure the attention 
of so small a number, with the additional consideration that 
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excqjt in the larger cities, the motorists did not ride frequently 
in street-cars. 

The number of branches and the extent of sales distribution 
already secured by this company made it necessary to consider 
an advertising campaign in all parts of the company's terri- 
tory in order to agree with the sales work and organization. 

The small part of the population interested in this particu- 
lar commodity, the small money value of the yearly sale to the 
automobile-owner, and the necessity for covering much ground 
with a small expenditure, made it obvious that the backbone 
of the campaign would have to be those territorially extensive 
media which were valuable as to selection of readers. For 
the principal periodical media, therefore, the general maga- 
zines were chosen, along with the magazines specializing on 
matters connected with the automobile for the "crank" 
motorist. 

Circulation Analysis. — The choice of the proper number of 
magazines and the ones individually fitted to answer the pur- 
poses of this campaign was a hard matter, owing to the fact 
that there was practically no evidence as to the number of 
automobile-owners in proportion to the total circulation of 
the medium, except as the amount of advertising secured along 
automobile lines could be considered as evidence. This evi- 
dence was not thought satisfactory, and, after a number of 
ineffectual atterrpts to secure some kind of evidence upon 
which the expenditure of considerable money could be reason- 
ably predicated, out of a number of general magazines of- 
fered, a choice was made of about twice the number it was 
proposed to use. This choice was based upon the editorial 
policy, the circulation policy, and the reports from the com- 
pany's field force. 

These magazines were then requested to send into the ad- 
vertiser's office circulation records covering fifteen cities of 
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sizes varying from 50,000 to 200,000. Altogether about five 
hundred thousand names were accumulated, covering cities 
scattered from the East to the Southwest. These names were 
compared by trustworthy men in each locality with the tax 
list, the city license list, the locations of their residences, and a 
recheck from the storekeepers. 

Six months was required for this work, but at the end of 
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the time all these magazines had been tested through a suffi- 
cient proportion of circulation, scattered widely enough to give 
an average of the percentage of automobile public to which 
they catered. 

The conclusions secured from this investigation were as 
follows: 

1 . The amoimt of automobile advertising was not an exact 
indication of the value of a particular medium for automobile 
audience. 

2 . The circulation of interest, that is, the circulation going 
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to automobile-owners, or possible owners, was not by any 
means in proportion to the total circulation of the magazine. 
In one case a publication having 400,000 circulation at a cost 
of $400 per page per issue, showed an automobile audience of 
75,000, while another publication, having a total circulation of 
125,000, at a cost of $250 per page per issue, showed a total of 
100,000 circulation of interest to a man selling to automobile- 
owners. 

The figures were entered on Chart A (on page 341), and 
then figured out in reference to the cost of the magazine page 
on Chart B. From these charts the final choice of the maga- 
zine misdia was made. 

The choice of the other media and the conditions governing 
the amount and proportion of the appropriation allowed them 
were worked out by investigation in varying ways. 

Dealers' Investigation. — One thousand dealers were visited, 
and from this experience a dealers* book was gotten up which 
contained all the advertising to be conducted to the consumer, 
and in certain publications having dealer circulation the con- 
sumer advertising was run as a part of the dealer copy. 

It was felt after visiting the dealers that some means of 
identifying the dealer and tying up the campaign to both must 
be found. A sign for the front of the dealer's store had long 
been used in similar advertising and this sign was made a 
feature of the copy to the consumer in the general magazities, 
to the dealer in his advertising, and to the salesman, so that 
all legitimate dealers should have one set up. 

This scheme proved to be effectual only with transient or 
touring motorists, and some more definite system was wanted 
for the ordinary case. The direct mail system was made avail- 
able for the dealer in order to get the full effect. Wherever 
the dealer began to stock the goods, letters were sent from 
him to all the automobile-owners in his community, calling at- 
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tention to the fact and requesting them to have their needs 
filled at that store. 

The question of outdoor advertising came in for a good 
deal of attention at once, because of the outdoor character 
of the proposition and the many opportunities of attracting 
the motorist at the time of his use of the machine. Investiga- 
tion made by driving an automobile along all the touring routes 
disclosed the fact that there was a great deal of loss of atten- 
tion due to the location of many signs. All locations for signs 
were therefore carefully selected, all suggested locations being 
refused unless showing head on to the road ; while many of 
the locations obtained were situated so that the lamps of the 
car would sweep the board at night. 

Window display, printed matter, and other items were in- 
cluded in the campaign, the proportion of the various items 
being as follows: 

General magazines 31 per cent 

Outdoor 25 

Trade journal 12 

Printed matter 12 

Small signs 6 

Direct mail for dealer 7 

Window, counter, and show displays 7 



it 



If the student will refer to the chapters on media, and 
study the principles of selection as given therein, the applica- 
tion of those principles will be very apparent in the investiga- 
tions and decisions made in regard to the division of the 
appropriation in this particular case. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

WRITING THE COPY AND CONSIDERING THE 

RETURNS 

Copy Material. — From the investigation of the product, 
which had been made under the preliminary work of analysis, 
the information from the manufacturing and sales ends of the 
business was accumulated in the following way for the adver- 
tising to the consumer: 

1. The advantages of the product because of the proc- 

esses of manufacture. 

2. The way in which those advantages were to be ob- 

served in their action on the operation of the car. 

3. Tests which had been made by the company's engi- 

neers, the results obtained, and the analysis of those 
results. 

4. Tests which had been made by other engineers and 

the information available from them. 

5 . Results obtained by racing drivers, speed boats, aero- 

planes, and the like in contests, the opinions of the 
drivers, the conditions under which each of the con- 
tests were staged, and the service required of the 
product in each case. 

6. Expressions from owners of all kinds, from dealers 

and manufacturers, showing the results obtained, 
but not necessarily indicating the conditions or other 
analyses. 

7. The principal difficulties of the owner in connection 

with the operation of similar products and the effect 
of the particular commodity in each case, 
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8. The climatic differences in different territories and 

the effect of such matters upon the operation of the 
product in question. 

9. The extent to which the motor-owner discriminated 

between brands in buying the products of this kirid. 

For the advertising to the dealer the points were arranged 
as follows: 

1. The extent of the delivery facilities of the organiza- 

tion. 

2. The advantage in profit (if any), the advantage in 

turnover, and the advantage in other custom to be 
secured from the sale of this product. 

3. The effect of the sales and advertising work in devel- 

oping the right use and advantage of the product 
to the consumer. 

4. The value of the service to the dealer, in comparison 

with the efforts put out by competitors in the same 
direction. 

When these matters had been assembled, reference was 
made to the human interests and needs such as have been indi- 
cated in the chapters on the psychological factors, and the copy 
material was arranged with three alternatives, which are shown 
in their order of importance: 

1. Results showing advantage in com fort and convenience. 

2. Results showing an advantage in economy of operation. 

3. Results showing a reduction in repair requirements. 

For the dealer the copy material was arranged with two 
alternatives, which are shown here in their order of impor- 
tance. 

1 . Items showing direct sales advantages. 

2. Items showing advantages through the indirect effect 

from the consumer. 
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The copy attached to this chapter will illustrate the working 
out of some of these arguments in both cases. 

It was further decided that a consideration of the psycho- 
logical features involved had indicated the advantage of illus- 
tration to such an extent that all advertising in periodicals, 
should be illustrated as effectively as possible. 

The actual writing of the copy and the making of the lay- 
out were governed by the ideas developed from the considera- 
tion of the material and atmosphere to be preserved. 

The samples of the copy shown should be used by the 
student in connection with the chapters on copy and arrange- 
ment, as they will indicate the result of a practical applica- 
tion of the principles involved in the considerations in these 
chapters, and it will be possible for the student through this 
study to determine the extent to which they have fallen short 
of the maximtun efficiency which should be reached. The 
working out, in practical business, of the laws applicable to 
human affairs, must of necessity suffer from the deficiencies 
of the workers, and there are points in each of these adver- 
tisements which, despite the care and investigation, are to be 
cotmted as taking away from the ideal operation of the prin- 
ciples upon which they are based. 

Psychological Investigation. — After the copy was written, 
one further investigation was made before the material was 
used. A number of approved pieces of copy were tested in 
the manner described in Chapter XIII. The copy finally used 
was confined to those pieces which had shown approximately 
the same results. 

In order to check this in the working out of the campaign, 
the copy was keyed and a careful analysis made of the replies 
on a form similar to the one illustrated. It is interesting to 
observe the agreement between the actual results obtained and 
the estimated results secured from the investigation. 
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These practical copy results therefore bore out the prin- 
ciples stated in the chapters mentioned, and form additional 
evidence of the necessity for tlie investigation outlined, or the 
advantage of the estimate in advance of use. 

The returns from the copy which were shown on the chart 
illustrated in connection with the investigation of the copy, 
were used in estimating the comparative value of the different 
magazines in comparison with Chart B, shown in the previous 
chapter. 

Cop7 Returns. — It will be noted that in Chart B the esti- 
mated value of the publications from the analysis of circula- 
tion undertaken, was compared with the total circulation and 
the cost of the space, so that a true comparison could be made 
one with the other. 

In connection with Chart C, showing the returns from the 
copy, the replies were again compared with the cost and the 
circulation of interest so that a parallel could be established 
with the earlier results exhibited on Chart B. In general, it 
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was found that the results were according to expectations, so 
that the value of the earlier investigation was borne out ; there 
were some discrepancies, but these were traced further, with 
the result that most of these disappeared under a development 
of the character of the returns which separated the worthless 
inquiries from those which were of value from a sales stand- 
point. 

While the returns from the copy were valuable for com- 
parative purposes in considering the relation of the different 
publications to each other, they were entirely insufficient to 
form a basis upon which the value of the campaign as a whole 
could be predicated. Moreover, the character of the campaign 
was such that the advertising was not expected to complete the 
sale, but to act merely to arouse interest upon the part of the 
consiuner and a demand, if possible, from him upon the 
dealer. Consequently the value of the campaign had to be 
determined from an entirely different standpoint. 

The purpose of the campaign, of course, was to increase the 
sale of the goods, and to accumulate new dealers through 
whom such sales could be made. The success of the campaign 
depended, therefore, upon the increase in the total volume of 
the sales, the ntmiber of new customers secured, and the rela- 
tive expense at which these results had been accomplished. 

General Returns. — In other words, before the advertising 
was started a certain amount of material had been sold at 
certain sales cost. When the expenditure of money for ad- 
vertising was decided upon, it was done with the expectation 
that the volume of sales would be increased without requiring 
the same proportionate expenditure of money to accomplish it. 
To illustrate this by hypothetical figures, suppose the original 
sales condition before advertising was as follows: 

Gross revenue from sales $100,000.00 

Sales expense 15,000.00 
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Then the percentage of selling expense to gross revenue 
would be 15 per cent. If, then, $40,000 is appropriated for 
advertising, it is expected that the expenditure of that amount 
will increase the sales so that the condition will read as follows : 

Gross revenue from sales $462,000.00 

Advertising expense 40,000.00 

Sales expense 30,000.00 

or not more than a 15 per cent relation. 

Of course the proportion of selling and advertising expense 
may be altered — this will depend upon the particular circum- 
stances of the proposition ; but the addition of the advertising 
should increase the business sufficiently to keep the total ex- 
pense of selling and advertising at the same or a lower per- 
centage on the total revenue than the condition without the 
advertising showed. Unless it does this, the advertising will 
add a burden of extra cost to each unit of sale and conse- 
quently be without economic justification. 
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In order to determine this, it was necessary to take the con- 
dition of the business before advertising and compare it with 
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the condition at the end of the campaign. This was done by 
the use of the following methods: 

Chart D. On this chart were plotted each month the sales 
of the particular product and this amount compared with the 
same month of the previous year. A comparison was also 
made with the amount of business which should be secured in 
order to take the expected proportion of the total consumption. 
These figures were then recapitulated for each six months and 
yearly period, the form illustrated showing the recapitulation 
for the first six months of the year. 

It will be noted that under the sales for each month is a 
statement of the advertising expense for the month, and the 
advertising expense per unit of sale. 

This shows during the six months' period the progressive 
tendency of the advertising expense on each unit sold, and this 
tendency to be correct should decline during the earlier part 
of the campaign until it reaches its minimum per cent and its 
maximum efficiency. 

At the end of the year Chart E was filled out with th*" 
totals secured from Charts filled out under D. This char< 
shows the comparison of the gross revenue with and without 
advertising, the net revenues in the same cases, the increase 
in the number of units sold, and the status of the selling cost 
per unit in each case — in the one case including the advertising. 

These two charts give an excellent survey of the general 
value of the advertising as built up over the period, upon the 
actual sale of the goods and the proportionate cost of selling 
them. Something further is needed to develop the exact eflFect 
upon the number of distributors carrying the product and the 
area of its distribution. 

Chart F supplies the information for each branch office, 
showing graphically the number of new dealers secured by 
this work and the way in which the work of the selling force 
upon the new dealers fluctuates from month to month. 
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From this chart a combined chart was made at the end of 
the period, showing from the monthly return the totals for 
all branches and the losses for all branches through failure to 
secure repeat business. 

These charts, the one for each branch and the one for the 
totals, showed the additions of new distributors, the losses 
due to failure to retain their customers, and the net gains for 
each territory; so that they not only indicated the results in 
general through the work of the combined selling and adver- 
tising organization, but showed at a glance the strong and 
weak territories from a distributing standpoint. 

Comparison 

Gross revenue Fiscal Year, with advertising $ 

Gross revenue previous Fiscal Year, without adver- 
tising 

Increase •••••••••••••••••••••• $ 

Net revenue Fiscal Year, with advertising $ 

Net revenue previous Fiscal Year, without adver- 
tising 

Increase $ 

Total number sold Fiscal Year, with advertising 

Total number sold previous Fiscal Year, without ad- 
vertising 

Increase 

Cost per unit selling, without advertising $ 

Cost per unit selling and advertising on increased 

sale 

Decrease .$ 

Chart E 
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By comparison with the total consumption figures for each 
branch, further figures were secured showing the percentage 
of distribution in proportion to the total possible voltmie of 
business, and therefore another angle on the strength or weak- 
ness of the distributing facilities. 
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Chart F 



These operations have necessarily been given very briefly 
and without the minute detail which had to be gone through in 
every part in order to bring them to a successful conclusion. 
Not all of them apply to all lines of business by any means, 
nor are all the investigations here indicated of fundamental 
necessity with all problems. The modifications, however, which 
arise in these cases are similar to all conditions which sur- 
round the individual application of recognized principles in 
any business operation. They are the things which can only 
be acquired when the student has forsaken the classroom for 
the business office and transferred his preparatory knowledge 
to the necessities of every-day business requirements. When 
the student has acquired all that is contained in the chapters 
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of this book, he will undoubtedly be better equipped to under- 
stand and pursue the business operations which must measure 
his success ; but the intelligent use of experience and the appre- 
ciation of the necessity of experience thoroughly analyzed is 
as much a part of his success as SLuythmg else. 

The text-book is the point of departure for the man who 
desires to add his contribution to the world's scientific know- 
ledge ; as such it can cover only what has been discovered and 
then only in general terms. The application of the things 
already known and the definition of the new things to come 
depend upon the student himself, his analysis of the princi- 
ples contained in the written knowledge, and his more careful 
analysis of the new things which experience will bring within 
his ken. 



APPENDIX 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

Chapter I 

1. What historical events were responsible for the rise of advertising 

to a position of importance in the field of marketing? 

2. What modern industrial factors make advertising a necessity 

today? 

3. Define advertising. 

4. What are the limitations of advertising as compared with personal 

selling? 

5. What advantages has printed advertising over word of mouth 

selling? 

Chapter II 

1. What are the chief functions and purposes of advertising today? 

2. What are the general methods of distributing manufactured 

products ? 

3. In what ways can advertising lower the marketing cost of an 

article ? 

4. What is the value of advertising to the consumer? 

Chapter III 

1. What underlying factors affecting marketing have to be analyzed 

as a preliminary to any advertising campaign ? 

2. In which of the following cases would it be advisable to dispose 

of a product in as small a territory as possible adjacent to the 
factory : 

(a) Toilet soap 

(b) Furniture 

(c) Books 

3. Of what value is a knowledge of the per capita consumption of a 

product throughout a territory? 

4. What considerations govern the judgment of the kind of package 

to be used? 

5. In what kinds of commodities is it most practicable to secure 

higher prices than those represented by the majority market? 

6. How does the buying habit of the consumer affect the economic 

use of advertising? 

Chapter IV 

I. Why is it necessary for the Advertising Manager to have a 
thorough knowledge of the operations of the sales force ? Name 
some of the policies which are most important to him. 
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2. What points regarding the product should be investigated? 

3. What three elements aside from the individuality of the product 

should be studied with reference to the competitors? » 

Chapter V 

1. What are the chief purposes for which an advertising campaign 

may be undertaken? 

2. Why is advertising of value to a public service corporation which 

has a practical monopoly of its class of product in the territory 
it serves? 

Chapter VI 

1. How did the trade-mark originate? 

2. What influences gave the trade-mark its present importance as an 

element in the advertising campaign? 

3. What are the general requirements for a trade-mark to be regis- 

terable in this country? 

4. What are the requirements for the trade-mark from a psyche log- 

ical standpoint? 

5. What are the leading requirements for a good trade name ? 

Chapter VII 

1. Why is psychological study of value to the advertising man? 

2. What are the psychological tasks usually undertaken by an 

advertisement ? 

3. What analyses are necessary for accomplishing these tasks success- 

fully? 

Chapter VIII 

1. What is meant by an instinct? 

2. What are the three leading tendencies of instincts as civilization 

advances ? 

3. What is the relationship between instincts and emotions? 

4. Why is it helpful to know the relative strength of various impor- 

tant instincts? 

5. How can a knowledge of the relative strength of appeals to 

instincts and other human interests be applied in the construc- 
tion of an advertisement ? 

Chapter IX 

1. What are the chief functions of a complete sales appeal? 

2. What are the characteristic functions of a complete advertisement ? 

3. How does a publicity advertisement differ from a complete 

advertisement ? 

4. What are the purposes and methods of the Want Ads? 
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5. Classify advertisements according to the mechanisms or methods 
they use in making an appeal, and name for illustrative purposes 
a few types of articles for which each of these is suitable. 

Chapter X 

1. Name the principal mechanical incentives to attention. 

2. How great an increase in attention value is secured by increasing 

the size of an advertisement? 

3. On a right-hand page divided by a vertical and a horizontal line 

into four quarters, which position is most valuable; which is 
least valuable; how great is the difference in value? 

4. Why is the class of attention devices known as interest incentives 

more valuable than mechanical devices ? Name the chief inter- 
est incentives. 

Chapter XI 

1. What is the law of contiguity? 

2. What is the law of sequence? 

3. What is the law of feeling tone ? 

4. What is the law of fusion? 

5. Name at least three principles of typography which find their 

origin in the law of fusion. 

Chapter XII 

1. Why is the direct command frequently employed in advertising? 

Under what circumstances is it dangerous? 

2. Why is it more effective to use a "do" than a "do not" in an 

advertisement ? 

3. How does the prestige of the source affect the force of a sugges- 

tion? 

4. By what other means may the force of a suggestion be increased? 

Chapter XIII 

I . Why is it useful to analyze and test an advertisement by psycho- 
logical laboratory methods ? 

Chapter XIV 

1. In what respects does the purpose of advertising copy differ 

from the purpose of other forms of written composition? 

2. How does this affect the principles of writing it? 

3. What is a good advertising style? 

4. What are the two fundamental qualities advertising should have 

to make an effective impression? 

5. Why is correctness of grammar and word ise necessary in 

advertising copy? 
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Chapter XV 

1. What is meant by the principle of unity? 

2. How is this principle applied in advertising copy? 

3. What is meant by coherence ? 

4. Explain the chief means by which coherence is secured. 

5. Without considering the possibilities of display type and other 

mechanical means, explain how a piece of advertising copy 
may be made emphatic. 

Chapter XVI 

1. Why is "substitute copy" ordinarily ineffective? Under what 

circumstances may it be used? 

2. What are the kinds of evidence most commonly used for reason- 

why appeals? 

3. Distinguish between inductive and deductive reason-why appeals. 

Chapter XVII 

1. What are the chief requirements in a direct appeal to the senses? 

2. What dangers have to be guarded against in direct sense appeals ? 

3. Why is the dramatic or story form of copy a good way of making 

a human-interest appeal ? 

Chapter XVIII 

1. What are the requirements of good use in words? 

2. Under what circumstances, if any, may a word not in good use 

be employed in advertising copy ? 

3. Distinguish between the denotation and connotation of words. 

4. What questions regarding the connotation must be satisfactorily 

answered before using a word in advertising copy? 

5. What is a balanced sentence? Why is it useful in advertising 

copy? 

6. How can a sentence be made emphatic ? 

7. What was the original purpose of paragraphing? 

8. What principles must be applied to secure good paragraphing at 

the present time? 

Chapter XIX 

1. What factors about a medium and its readers should be known 

by the copywriter before constructing his advertisement ? 

2. What principle should then be used in constructing the copy for 

publications of different kinds ? 

3. In what leading respects should a newspaper advertisement for a 

nationally sold article differ from a magazine advertisement 
for the same article? 

4. What kind of language can be used in a technical advertisement ? 
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5. What is the most common appeal used in trade paper advertising? 

6. What sort of material is most suitable in advertisements in farm 

publications ? 

7. What considerations of style are important in advertisements in 

women's publications? 

Chapter XX 

1. What is the proper relationship between display and text in the 

advertisement ? 

2. Under what circumstances is the display more important than the 

text ? 

3. Under what circumstances is the display less important than the 

text? 

4. What are the five main requirements of a good head-line ? 

Chapter XXI 

1. What is art? 

2. Why is a beautiful advertisement more effective than an ugly one ? 

3. What are the five chief elements of advertising display ? 

Chapter XXII 

1. What is the first principle of form in an advertisement? How 

is it applied? 

2. What is the principle of consistent shapes and sizes? 

3. What is the Greek law of areas? 

4. What is the optical center of an advertisement? 

5. Name and define the two kinds of appeals used in advertising 

display. 

6. What causes movement in an advertisement? What should be 

the direction of the movement? 

7. When is movement to be avoided? 

8. How can emphasis be secured by display? 

Chapter XXIII 

1. What are the three primary colors? Explain in a few words the 

quality or idea which each expresses. 

2. What are the binary colors? Explain in a few words the quality 

or idea which each expresses. 

3. Define the following terms with respect to colcr: 



(a) Tone 

(b) Neutral 

(c) Normal colors 

d) Shade 

e) Tint 



i 
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4. What are the three qualities of every color tone ? 

5. Explain and illustrate the following terms: 

(a) Complementary colors 

(b) Analogous harmony 

6. By what two methods are color harmonies ordinarily produced ? 

7. What is the "law of backgrounds" ? 

Chapter XXIV 

1. What is the first function of illustration? 

2. What other functions do illustrations perform in advertising? 

3. Distinguish between naturalistic and decorative illustration and 

explain why the latter class is increasing in use. 

Chapter XXV 

1. What is ornament? 

2. Distinguish between decoration and ornamentation. 

3. What are the chief sources of ornament? 

4. What considerations govern the use of historic or "period" orna- 

ment in advertising? 

5. What are the chief functions of a border? 

6. What cautions must be observed in the choice and use of borders ? 

7. What questions should be satisfactorily answered before using 

an ornamental initial, head-piece or other ornament in an 
advertisement ? 

Chapter XXVI 

1. What ideas or feelings do straight horizontal lines ordinarily 

^xpress? Straight vertical lines? 

2. What ideas or feelings do curved lines express? 

3. Why is the circular curve ordinarily less desirable than other 

curves ? 

4. What are the four great "schools" of type? 

5. What are the advantages of using hand-made type or "hand 

lettering" ? 

6. What considerations govern the choice of type for a given adver- 

tisement ? 

7. Why is the frequent use of italics for emphasizing words in an 

advertisement objectionable? 

Chapter XXVII 

1. What are the two main reasons for making a layout of an adver- 

tisement ? 

2. How is a "layout in mass" made? 

3. How is it used? 
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4. How does the working layout differ from the layout in mass ? 

5. What is the point system of measuring type? 

6. In what size type is the text of this book set? In what size is 

the index? 

Chapter XXVIII 

1. What are the general requirements for success as an advertising 

man? 

2. What are the chief duties of an advertising manager ? What kinds 

of ability must he have ? 

3. What was the original function of the advertising agent? 

4. What kinds of service does an advertising agency now give? 

5. What is the relationship of the publisher to the business of 

advertising? 

Chapter XXIX 

1. Why is "free advertising" sought so generally? What are its 

disadvantages ? 

2. What factors contribute to the importance of the newspaper as 

an advertising medium ? 

3. What is a general magazine? For what purpose is the general 

magazine a more valuable advertising medium than the news- 
paper ? For what purpose is it less valuable ? 

4. What are the distinctive merits of women's publications from an 

advertising standpoint ? 

5. Distinguish between technical journals and trade journals. 

6. What are the reasons for requesting an analysis of the circulation 

of a periodical? What kinds of analyses are commonly needed? 

7. Why does censorship of the advertising pages add to their value? 

Chapter XXX 

1. What were the original functions of signs? 

2. What are the values of outdoor signs today ? 

3. What is the usual function of a painted bulletin ? 

4. By what considerations is the value of any particular bulletin or 

poster measured? 

5. What advantages have posters as compared to painted bulletins? 

Chapter XX^XI 

1. What is meant by "dealer's aids" ? 

2. What type of "dealer's aid" is considered of greatest importance ? 

3. How can the store-cards be made of greatest advertising value ? 

4. What common faults • should be guarded against in booklets and 

other printed matter supplied to the dealer? 

5. What is the great virtue of the sales-letter? 

6. What is the distinctive advantage of a house organ? 



3^6 THE PRINCIPLES OF ADVERTISING 

Chapter XXXII 

1. What was the value of making an analysis of the competitive 

situation in the field of motor lubricants ? 

2. What methods were helpful in determining which of a number 

of general magazines would be most efficient in a campaign for 
motor lubricants? 

3. Why did outdoor advertising receive so large a percentage of the 

appropriation in this campaign ? 

Chapter XXXIII 

1. How were the talking points of the advertising copy determined? 

2. How were they used? 

3. How was the value of the advertising tested? 

4. How was the value measured? 



INDEX 



Abnormal conditions, need for 

study of, 28, 29 
Advertise, original meaning of 

word, 51 
Advertisement, 
classification of, long circuit 

appeal, ^^ 

classified, 74 

complete, ^2 

publicity, 74 

rationalization appeal, 79 
use of, 79, 81 

reflex appeal, 75 

short circuit appeal, 75 
functions of, 71 
measuring, pulling power of, 107, 

108 
Advertising, 
agent, 295-297 

evolution of. 295 

functions ot 295 

requirements of, 297 

service, 296 

weaknesses, 296 
an economic distribution factor, 

11-12 
as a control, 9-10 
as a missionary, lo-ii 
as a direct selling force, 13 
beginnings of, in periodical media, 

300 

campaign, 

purpose of. 36-41 
campaign, analysis of a success- 
ful, 110-112 

conclusions arrived at, 111-112 

illustrations, iii 

text. III 
censorship, 309-310 
definition, difficulty of, 4 
early problems in, 2 



economic effects of, 14-17 
economic use of, 26-29 
greatest with specialized goods, 
26 

efficiency of, 5 

free, value of« 300 

functions ot 9 

information required before, 18 

limitations of, 4-5 

manager, 293-295 

analytical and executive ability, 

294-295 
duties, 293 

requirements, literary, editorial 
and artistic. 294 
outdoor and other forms, 311-321 
publications supported by, 298 
publisher's place in, 297 

Audit Bureau of Circulations, 

299 
space and service, 298 
recent growth of. 2-4 
relation to marketing cost, 13-14 
value of, to consumer, 16 
value of, to manufacturer, 16 
Agencies, advertising, 295-297 (See 

also "Advertising, agent") 
Analysis of, 
advertising campaign, successful, 

110-112 
circulation, 308-309 
product, 31-33 

Animal needs, characteristic, 58 
Appeals, 

long circuit, ^^ 

rationalization, 79 
use of. 79-81 

reflex, 75 

short circuit, 75 
Aptness in heal lines, 207 
Arrangement of advertisement, 88 
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Art, 
some misconceptions of, 214 
what it really is, 216-217 

Associations, 
establishing, 90-97 

Atmosphere in copy, 174 

Attention and memory devices, 82- 

89 

Attractive packages as a selling fac- 
tor, 23-25 

Audit Bureau of Circulations, 299 

B 

Backgrounds, law of, 251 
Balance in type display, 234-236 

bisymmetric, 234-235 

occult, 235-236 
Beauty in art, 217 
Bill-boards and street cars, copy 

for, 190 
Bill-posters' association, 317 
Binary colors, 244 
Bisymmetric balance, 234-235 
Blank space in advertisements, 272 
Booklets and other printed matter, 

329 
Borders in advertisements, 269 
Brevity in head-lines. 206 
Bulletins, 

illuminated, 321 

painted, 315 
Business men, copy for, 192 



Campaign, 
purpose of, 36-41 
educating, 40 
establishing reputation, 36 
extending organization values, 

.36 
extending uses, 37 
familiarizing, 40 
gaining distribution, 38 
identifying trade-mark, 40 
increasing consumption, 39 
solidifying sales, 39 
stimulating, 40 

"Catalogue copy," 130 



Censorship, 
lack of, in newspaper advertising, 

310 
of advertising pages, 309 
Qrculation, 

analysis of, 308 
Civilization increases wants, 61 
Classification of. 
advertisements, 72-81 (See also 
"Advertisenvent, classification 
of") 
instincts, 63-66 
Classified advertisement, 74 
Class publications, 306 
Clearness, 

essential in advertising copy, 121 
Coherence in copy, 133-139 
Coined words, 48 
Color, 242-252 
backgrounds, law of, 251 
definition of terms, 245 
hue, 246 
intensity, 247 
neutralizing, 245 
shades and tints, 245 
value, 247 
harmony, 248 

likeness and contrast, 249-250 
source and nature, 242 
spectrum colors, 243 
binary, 244 

cheerfulness of yellow, 243 
gloom of purple, 244 
light and coolness of green, 244 
light and heat of orange, 244 
primary, 243 
restraint and coldness of blue, 

243 
warmth of red, 243 

Commodity, 

analysis of the, 31-33 

establishing connections with 
needs, 68 
Comparison of salesman's and ad- 
vertised statements, 7 
Competitive factors, estimating, 21 
Competitive statistics, 336 
Complete advertisement, 72 
Conciseness, essential quality, 124 
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G:>ndensation of text, expansion 

and, 211 
Connections between commodity 

and needs, 68 
Consumer, 
and dealer, 
study of, in considering sales 

arguments, 338 
value of advertising to, 16 
factors governing advertising to 

338 
Consumption, 
of factory output, 19-20 

figured in zones, 21 
statistics in actual practice, 335- 
336 
Contracts for advertising, 307 
Control, advertising as a, 9-10 
Copy 

poor, enhanced by white space, 85 
Copy as affected by display, 202 
Copy as affected by medium, 182-201 
for business men, 192 
for farmers, 194 
for technical men, 192 
for trade papers, 194 
for women, 196-201 
bargains and premiums, 197 
"reason-whjr" copy, 197 
general magazines and weeklies, 

183 

miscellaneous copy problems, 201 
newspapers — department store 
advertising, 186-189 
bargain appeal, 189 
news interest, 186 
newspapers — national advertise- 
ments, 183-186 
newspapers — small retail stores, 

189 
street cars and bill-boards, 190 
Copy, human-interest, 153-164 
direct appeals to sense, 155 
dramatic form. 161 

monologue and dialogue, 163 
emotions, direct appeals to, 159 
how suggestion works, 154 
paraphrasing, 155 
words and acts of others, 155 



imitation, 158 

sentiment and sentimentality, 164 
story form. 163 
when appropriate, 77 
Copy, nature and purpose of adver- 
tising, I 13-128 
distinction from other forms of 
composition, 113 

expression and impression, 115 
essential qualities of, 121-128 

clearness, 121 

conciseness, 124 

correctness, 124 

distinctiveness, 125-128 

economy, 121-125 
relation to other parts of adver- 
tising, 113 
style in, 115 
Copy, reason-why, 142-152 
choice, narrowing the, 142 
deductive reasoning, 147 
evidence, 144-147 

experience and knowledge, 144 

record, 145 

testimony, 145 
inductive appeal, 150 
point of view, 151 
"predicament" method, 91 
uses of, 79 

classification, 79 
Copy service of technical journals, 

194-306 
Copy, smaller units of advertising, 

165-181 
adaptation to reader, 167 

sectional and class differences, 
167 
atmosphere, 174 
coherence in the sentence, 177-178 

balanced sentence, 178 

co-ordination, 178 

parallel construction, 177 
emphasis in the sentence, 179-180 

climax, 180 

periodic sentence, 179 
exactness, 170 

figurative language, 170 
good use. 166 
paragraphs, 180-181 
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Copy — Contintied 

sentence unity, 176 

sound, 171 

suggestion, 171 

technique in advertising, 165 

tone-color, 172-174 
Copy, structural principles of, 129- 

141 
"talking-points," 132 

coherence, 133-139 
climactic order, 134 
connectives, 137 
descriptive order, 134 
narrative order, 134 

emphasis, 139-141 
proportion, 139 

unity, 129-133 (See also **Unity in 
copy") 
Copy, writing the, and considering 
returns, 344-358 

consumer, factors governing ad- 
vertising to, 344 

copy returns, 351 

dealer, factors governing adver- 
tising to, 346 

general returns, 352 

psychological investigation, 350 
Correctness, essential quality, 124 
Curiosity, instinct of, 59 



Determining what to spend, 334-343 
circulation analysis, 340 
competitive statistics, 336 
consumer and dealer, 338 
dealer's investigation, 342 
media, apportionment among, 

343 

general policy, 334 

media, choice of, 339 

preliminary investigation, 335 
consumption statistics, 336 
Direct appeal, 

to emotions, 155 

to senses, 159 
Display, 

copy as affected by. 202 

lines, tying up to text, 200 

relative importance of text and, 
203, 204 
Display, functions and elements of, 
214-224 

definition, 214 

elements of advertising, 218 

testing the, 284, 292 

type, 204 
Distinctiveness, essential quality, 

125 

Distribution, channels of, 33 

gaining, 38 
Dramatic form of cop3nvriting, 161 



Dealer, 
economic effect of advertising on, 

15 
factors governing advertising to, 

346 
house organ for, 333 
manufacturer's aids to, 325-333 
value of advertising to, 15 
Decoration contrasted with orna- 
ment, 262-265 
Decorative illustration, 257 
Deductive reasoning, 147 
Definiteness of the printed word, 

7-8 

Demonstrations and samples, 328 
Department store advertising 186- 
180 



Economic, 
distribution factor, 11 
effects of advertising, 13-14 
on dealer and jobber, 15 
use of advertising, 26 
greatest with specialized goods, 
26 
Economy, 
essential quality of copy, 121-125 
of advertising over salesmen, 11 
Editorial, 
capacity of advertising manager, 

294 
policy and circulation, 309 
Efficiency of advertising, 5, 6 
Electric signs, 324 
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Elements of advertising display, 
218 (See also "Display, func- 
tions and elements of") 

Emotional appeals, followed by log- 
ical, 76. 159 

Emotions, chief htmian, 63-66 (See 
also "Instincts and emotions")' 
direct appeals to« 159 
suggestive list of instincts and, 
.63-66 

Emphasis in copy, 139-141 
in display, 239-241 

Employees, house organ for, 332 

Establishing associations, 90-97 

Estimating competitive factors, 21 

Euphony, rules of, 171 

Evidence in "reason-wh/' copy, 
144-147 

Evolution of instincts, 58 

Exactness in copy, 170 

Executive powers of advertising 

- manager, 295 
Expansion and condensation of 
text, 211 



Factors on which advertising de- 
pends, 18 
Factory, 
developing territory, 19 
ideal trade conditions for, 18 
organization and output, 18 
production in relation to compe- 
tition and consumption, 19 
Farmers, 

copy for, 194 
Farm journals, 3Q5 
Feeling-tone, 

law of, 93-94 ^ 
Field and functions of magazines, 

302 
Foreign requirements for trade- 
marks, 45 
Form, principles of, 225-241 
balance, 234-236 
bisymmetric, 234-235 
occult, 235 
emphasis, 239-241 
through change in shape, 240 



through change of type, 239 

through color or tone, 240 

through contrast, 240 
importance and meaning, 225 
movement, 236-239 

defined, 238 

how obtained, 236 

principle of, 237 

rhythmic, 238 

structural, 238 
shapes and sizes, consistent, 229 

mechanical divisions, avoidance 
of, 233 

proportion, Greek law of, 233 
structural unity, consistent, 227 
"Forward associations," 92 
Functions of, 
advertising, 9 
advertising agent, 295 
display, 214 
illustration, 253, 259 
Fusion, law of, 94 



(General magazines, 302 

"(Jetting across," 128 

(jood use in writing copy, 166 

Gothic type, 276 

Greek law of proportion, 233 



H 

Hand-made type, 278 
Harmony in color, 248 
Head-lines, 205-209 

aptness, 207 

brevity, 206 

interesting nature, 208 

originality, 207 

specificness, 206 
Head-pieces as ornament, 271 
Historic ornament. 266 
History of advertising, 1-2 
History of periodical media, 300 
Horizontal shapes in advertising, 85 
House organs, 331-333 
Human instincts, needs, and emo- 
tions, 63-66 (See also "In- 
stincts and emotions") 
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Human-interest copy, 153-164 
when appropriate, TJ 

Human needs, 
of civilized men, 61 
original, 58 



Ideal trade conditions for factory, 

18 
Illustration, 253-261 
decorative, 257 
functions of, 253, 259 

congrtiity between text and, 254 
naturalistic, definition of, 255 
place in advertising, 253 
relation to other elements, 258 
space devoted to« 258 
tying up text with, 210 
Imitation, 158 
Inductive appeal, 150 
Initials in ornamentation, 270 

relation to other type, 271 
Inquiry copy, 203 
Instincts and emotions, 
chief human, 63-66 

classification of« 64-66 
curiosity, 59 

relative strength of interests and, 
66-68 

suggestive list of, 64-66 
Interest, incentives, 86 
relative strength of instincts and, 
66-68 
Iron Age, as technical and trade 

journal, 306 
Italics, use and abuse of, 278-2)^0 



Jobber, 
dealing through, 34 
economic effects of advertising 

on, 15 
value of advertising to, 16 



Laboratory method, practical tests, 

106 
Law of, 
contiguity, 91 



feeling tone, 93 

fusion, 94 

sequence, 91 
Laying out the advertisement, 282- 

292 
Layout, 

functions of the, 282 

in mass, 283 

working, 285 
Legal requirements for trade- 
marks, 43-44 
Letters, advertising media, 330 
Line meanings, 273 

curved lines, 274 

straight lines, 274 
List of instincts and emotions, 63-66 
Literary requirements of advertis- 
ing manager, 294 
Long circuit appeals, ^^ 

M 

Magazines and weeklies, 302 

Magazines, technical and trade 
journals, 305-306 
trade journals, 305 
women's publications, 304 

Mail, direct, 330 

Moil-order, 
advertising, 13 

Making associations dynamic, 98- 

105 
Manufacturer's aids to dealers, 325- 

330 

booklets and other printed matter, 

329 

demonstrations and laraples, 328 

general purpose, 325 

store cards, 326 

window displays, 325 
Manufacturer, value of advertising 

to, 16 
Market, 

knowledge of, 32 
Marketing, 

changes in, caused by advertising, 

, 3 

in relation to competition and 

consumption, 19-22 
packages as factor in, 23-25 
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Mass. layout in, 283 
Measurement, tjrpc, 287 
Media, periodical, 300-310 
Media, 

choice of, 339 
Medium, copy as affected by, 182- 

201 
Miscellaneous copy problems, 201 
Missionary value of advertising, 10- 

II 
Movement, 236-239 

definition, 238 

how obtained, 236 

principle of, 237 

rhythmical, 238 

structural, 238 

N 

Nail advertisements, pulling power 

of, 69 
National advertising in newspapers, 

183-186 
Naturalistic illustration, 255 
Needs, 
characteristic animal, 58 
chief human, 65-66, (See also 

"Instincts and emotions") 
of civilized men, 61 
Negative appeals, 100, 143 
Newspapers, 
advantages and disadvantages, 

301-302 
classified advertisements, 74 
department store advertising, 186- 

189 
lack of advertising censorship, 310 
national advertisements, 183-186 
rates, lack of standardization in, 

307 
small retail stores advertising, 189 
types of readers, 302 

O 

Occult balance, 235-236 
Old English type, 276 
"Optics, law of," 233 
Organization and product, 30-41, 

(See also "Sales organization," 

and "Product") 



Originality in head-lines, 207 
Original meaning of word, "adver- 
tise," 51 
Ornament, 262-272 
borders as, 269-270 

functions ot 269 

when ineffective, 270 
decoration defined, 262 
head- and tail-pieces, 271 
historic, 266-268 

art period, 266 

Gothic period, 267 

Greek period, 268 
initials and other applications, 

270-271 
sources of, 265-266 

abstract, 266 

conventional, 266 

naturalistic, 265 
Ornamentation, 262 
Outdoor and other forms of ad- 
vertising, 311-324 
bill-posters' association, 317 

legal regulation in Europe, 320 

standardization of field, 320 
bulletins, 

illuminated, 321 

painted, 315 
electric signs, 324 
history of, 311 
posters, 321 

illuminated, 321 
signs, 

functions of, 311-312 

influence of, 312 
values, 314-317 

design, 314 

location, 316 
Output, 
consumption of factory, 19 
factory organization and, 18 



Package, 

advertising value of, 24 

as factor in marketing factory 
^ output, 23-25 

size of, as factor in sales, 23 
Paragraphs, 180-181 
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Periodica] media« 300-310 
censorship of advertising pages, 

309 
circulation, 308, 309 

contracts, 307 

details of analysis, 308 

editorial policy and circulation, 

309 
free advertising and its value, 300 

fundamental values, 300 

general division into groups, 301- 

307 . . 

class periodicals, 306 
farm journals, 305 
general magazines, 302 
trade and technical journals, 
305-306 

Personal selling, relation of copy 
to, 116 

Persuasiveness, 
table of, 67-68 
application of« 68-70 

Pictures and illustrations in adver- 
tisement, 87 

Point of view in reason-why copy, 

151 

Position of advertisement, 

in the medium. 83 
on the page, 84 
Posters, 321 

Prejudice, personal or traditional, 
overcome by rationalization ap- 
peal, 79-81 
Primary colors, 243 
Principles of form, 225-241, (Sec 

also "Form, principles of") 
I»rinted matter, 329 
Printed word, 
definiteness of, 7 
tendency to credit the, 8 
Product, 31-33 
character of, 31 
competitive status of, 31 
distribution of, 34 
technicality of, 32 
usage of, 32 
Production, 
in relation to competition and 
consumption, 'I7-19 



Proportion, Greek. law of, 233 
Psychology, 

of advertising, 50-112 

of trade-marks and trade-names, 

46-49 
Publicity, 

advertisement, 74 
Publisher, place of, in advertising, 

297 
Pulling power of advertisements, 

107- 1 12 

R 

Rates in advertising, 307 
Rationalization appeals, 79 

use ot 79-81 
Readers, 

types of newspaper, 302 
Reason-why copy, 142-152 
Reflex appeals, 75 
Relative strength of instincts and 

interests, 66-68 
Repetition in advertising, 104 
Retailer, value of advertising to. 

Returns, writing the copy and con- 
sidering the, 344-358 
Roman type, 276 



Sales, 
and advertising organization, 30- 
31, (See also "Sales organiza- 
tion") 
force, house organ for, 332 
methods and organization poli- 
cies, 30 
solidifying, 39 
Samples, demonstrations and, 328 
Schools of Type, 275 
Script, 276 
Selling force, advertising as a 

direct, 13 
Senses, direct appeal to, I55 
Sentence unity, 176 
Sentiment and sentimentality, ap- 
peals to, 164 
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Sequence, 
comparison of effective and in- 
effective, 93 
law of, 91 
of ideas, necessity of proper, 91- 

93 
Service and functions of advertis- 
ing agencies, 295-297 
Shapes and sizes of advertisements, 
229, (See also "Form, principles 
of") 
Short circuit appeals, 75 
"Short circuit" copy, (See "Human- 
interest copy") 
Signs, advertising by, 311 
Size of advertisement, 82 
Sizes, tjrpe, 288 

Small retail store advertising. 189 
Specificness in head-lines, 206 
Spectrum colors, 243, (See also 

"Color") 
Square-mile basis of factory output 

consumption, 21 
Standard types, 275 
Store cards, 326 
Story form of copy writing, 163 
Style, 

in advertising copy, 115 
Suggestion, in advertising, 98, 154 
borrowed prestige, 102 
direct, 99 

factor of internal resistance, 98 
in accord with habits and in- 
stincts, 99 
indirect, most successful, 100 
laws of, 98 
positive, 100 
prestige, 
of past success, 102 
of patronage, 102 
of source, 101 
of space, loi 
unity in variety, 105 
Summary of functions of illustra- 
tion, 259 



Table of persuasiveness, 67-68 
application of, 68-70 



Table of type sizes. 288 

Tact and good taste in copywrit- 

. ing, 156 
Tail-pieces as ornament, 271 
Technical and trade journals and 

magazines, 305-306 
Technical men, copy for, 192 
Technique in advertising copy, 165 
Territorial analysis, 20 
Text, relative importance of display 

and, 203. 204 
Tone-color, 172-174 
Trade and technical journals, 305- 

306 
Trade-mark, 42-49 
certificate countries, 46 
factors determining right to use 

of particular trade-mark, 44 
foreign requirements, 45 
functions of, 42-43 
identifying, 43, 47 
individuality of, necessity for, 43 
legal requirements of, 43 
meaning of, 42 
psychology of, 46, (See also 

*Trade-names") 
registering with patent office, 44 
value of, 
to business organization, 43 
to buyer, 43 
Trade-names, 
attention and memory value tests, 

47 

good, qualifications of, 49 
Trade papers, (See "Trade and 

technical journals") 
Type, (See also "Typography") 

display, 204 

emphasis, 278 

four schools of, 275 

Gothic, 276 

hand-made, 278 

italics, 386. 387 

line meanings, 273-275 

measurement, 287 

Old English, 276 

principles, 273-281 

Roman, 276 

Script, 276 
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Type — Continued 

Standard and decorative, 275 

Sizes, 288 
Types of newspaper readers, J02 
1'3'pography, 94-97f (Sec also 
"Type") 

legibility of, 95 

lines of uniform length, 96 

rules for in advertisements, 96 

spacing of letters, words, lines, 
and sections, 96 

"word form." 96 

U 

Unit, 
basis of consumption of factory 
output, 19-20 
Unity, 
in copy. 129-133 
approach from one angle, 132 
concentration on one talking 
point, 132 



consistent structural, 227 
sentence, 176 
violations of, 130 
Uses of advertising, 4-5, 9-13 



Value of advertising to manufac- 
turer, jobber, and retailer, 16 
Vertical shapes in advertising, 85 

W 

White space, 

in advertisement, 85 
Window displays, 325 
Women, 

as buyers, consideration of im- 
portance, 304 

copy that appeals to, 196-201 

magazines, 183, 192 
Words, coined, 48 
Words of advertisement, 166-176 
Working layout, 285 
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